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THE OLD NATIONAL PIKE. 


MHE national turnpike that led over the | 
Alleghanies from the East to the West | 


is a glory departed, and the traffic that 
once belonged to it now courses through 
other channels; but it is not simply be- 
cause it is past that the few old men liv- 
ing who have reminiscences of it glow 
with excitement and exalt it in recalling 
them. Aroused out of the dreamy silence 
of their ebbing days by a suggestion of it, 
the octogenarians who participated in the 
traffic will tell an inquirer that never be- 
fore were there such landlords, such tav- 
erns, such dinners, such whiskey, such 
bustle, or such endless cavalcades of coach- 


es and wagons as could be seen or had | 


between Wheeling and Frederick in the 
palmy days of the old national ‘pike ;” 





and it is certain that when coaching days 
were palmy, no other post-road in the 
country did the same business as this fine 
old highway, which opened the West and 
Southwest to the East. The wagons were 
so numerous that the leaders of one team 


| had their noses in the trough at the end 


of the next wagon ahead; and the coach- 
es, drawn by four or six horses, dashed 
along at a speed of which a modern limit- 
ed express might not feel ashamed. Be- 
sides the coaches and wagons, there were 
gentlemen travelling singly in the saddle, 
with all the accoutrements of the journey 
stuffed into their saddle-bags; and there 
were enormous droves of sheep and herds 
of cattle, which raised the dust like a cloud 
along their path. Once in a while Mr. 
Clay or General Jackson made an appear- 
ance, and answered with stately cordial- 
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ity the familiar greetings of 


passers by. 


the other 
Davy Crockett 
sometimes stood in relief against the busy 
scene, and all the statesmen of the West 
and South —Harrison, Houston, Taylor, 
Polk, Allen 


along road 


Homespun 


and among others—came 
the to Washington. The 
compactness of the traffic secured it from 
marauders to some extent, but the trav- 
eller by coach had his expedition spiced 
by the occasional assaults of highway- 
men, who sprang out of the cloistral 
pines that in some places made perpetual 
night of the most brazen day. Nearly 
every mile had its tavern, and every tav- | 
ern its pretty maid or jovial host. ‘‘The 
eating was the cream of the earth, Sir,” 
said an old traveller to me. ‘‘I dined at | 
Delmonico’s last week, and my dinner | 
was nothing to the venison cutlets and | 
the ham and « and johnny-cakes of 
the pike;” which the reader may answer 
by saying that tastes are variable and | 
unaccountable. Nevertheless, the cook- 
ery was excellent; and after the exhilara- 
tion of a gallop down a mountain with- 
out brakes, and the tonic air of the pines, | 
what appetite would not be set on edge, | 
what refinement of palate displeased, by | 
venison cutlets, or even ham and eggs ? 
There were rival lines of coaches, and the 
competition led to overdrivin 
accidents. 


rors 


acy 
reg 
th 


and many | 
The passengers became parti- 
sans of the line by which they travelled, 
and execrated the opposition and its pa- 
trons. Sometimes two coaches of differ- 
lines would travel together, and as 
one passed the other the passengers in the 
vehicle left behind would threaten and 
gesticulate against the victors. The ver- | 
bal menace was often emphasized by an 
exhibition of bowie-knives and _ pistols, 
which more than once led to the verge of 
a battle; but among themselves the pas- | 
sengers in each coach were fraternally in- 
timate, and the driver was usually an old 
hand, who could tell stories by the hour to | 
beguile his companions on the box seat. 
The rival lines brought rival taverns 
into existence, and as the two opposition 
coaches drove into a town for supper, they 
pulled up before separate houses. But 
despite the animosities and competition of | 
the time, the survivors of the old days 
are united in giving credit for the uniform | 
excellence of all the taverns. They were 
clean, spacious, generously conducted, and 
in some instances so durably built that | 
they are still in good condition. 


or 
5 


ent 


Shen- 
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stone’s lines must have found a confirm 
tory echo in many minds as the coa 
whirled up before one of them. The wh 
facade was checkered by the leaves of 
sheltering chestnut or elm, and the fra 
grance of the locust mingled with the ai) 
The glittering and gilded sign swung ou 
from one of the branches, and a mos 
grown trough overflowed and trickled m« 
lodiously before the porch, at one end of 
which an archway led into the stabk 
yard. The interior was substantially fur 
nished, without filigree or veneer. Thx 
floors were sanded, and the beams in thi 
ceiling were uncovered. An hour before 


| the coach was due the landlord was to be 


found in a little alcove of the tap-room 
transferring his liquors from demijohns 
to bottles, setting his glasses in single file, 
and bidding his servants make haste with 


| the supper, of which there were alread) 


premonitory odors of the most appetizing 
kind. As the minutes to spare were re 


| duced, the servants increased their activ 
| ity, and the odors became more distinct. 
| The villagers appeared at their doors; for 


the arrival of the coach, although a very 
familiar event, acquired a fresh interest 


| from day to day, and as they glanced to 
| ward the curve at the foot of the hill, 
| their 


anticipations were soon fulfilled. 
Here IT came, ahead of time, swaying 


| and pitching perilously, the horses at full 


gallop, and the driver swinging his whip 
with a pistol-like snap over their heads. 
No sooner did mine host at the tavern 
hear it than, with a parting admonition to 
the kitchen, he hastened to the porch, and 
stood there with a smiling face, the pic 
ture of welcome, 
under the elms 
driver threw his 


as the coach rounded up 
and chestnuts, and the 
reins to the waiting hos 


| tlers. 


Most of the travellers were the farmers, 


| ‘ . * 
| stock-raisers, and ‘‘ merchandisers” of the 
| West, dressed in homespun cloth and buck 


skin ; but a few indicated a familiarity 


| with the usages of polite society by their 
| costumes, and in the case of the statesmen 


bound to Washington it was the custom 
to blend urbanity of speech with loftiness 
of manner in such discreetly measured 
proportions that the combination pre- 


| served the dignity of the representative 


and satisfied the self-esteem of the con- 


| stituent with a degree of success that might 


excite the emulation of politicians in our 
own time. The reader need not be told how 
the landlord’s smile expanded if among 














the passengers who alighted was General 
Jackson, nor with what immense homage 
n his manner the simple Boniface ex- 
laimed, *‘ How do you do, General Jack 
on, Sir ?” and bent double in obeisance to 
iis guest. The general was very popular 
road, and as he stood at the lit- 
le alcove bar in the tap-room, drinking a 


ilong the 
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the locust 
was smelling sweetly, and in a few min 


or lounged on the porch, where 


utes the fresh horses, glossy and impa- 
tient, harnessed, and the driver 
climbed the Although there 
was no unreasonable haste, ten miles an 


were 
into box. 
hour, including delays, was not an un- 


usual degree of speed. The passengers 





horn” of whiskey before the supper, he 
affably chatted and grasped the hands of 
all who accosted him. 

If we were to repeat half that we have | 
been told by those who ate them of the 
savoriness of the dinners and suppers, the 
tenderness of the venison, the flavor of 
the mountain trout, the succulence of the 
grouse, and the creaminess of the corn 
cakes, we should be set down as being 
sentimentally disposed to lavish praise on 
the past, and we dismiss the matter with 
a mere hint of their quality. After sup- 
per in the long low room with the uncov- 
ered beams and the sanded floor, the well- | 


contented guests re-entered the tap-room, | 





S| 


ARRIVAL OF THE AN OLD 


STAGE 


COACH AT 
STATION, 


took their seats, the driver gathered in his 
reins, and the coach whirled away from 
the hospitable tavern in time to head off 
the opposition. As the sun lowered, the 
exhalations of the pines became more pun 
gent, and the mountains looked lovelier 
than ever as the stars began to palpitate 
above ridges. It 
questionable whether or not our means of 
locomotion in palace-cars are preferable to 
the coach in point of luxury, but it is cer- 
tain that the extinction of the old tavern 
of the pre-railway period deprives the 
world of a very great boon. Not least 
among the merits of the ancient house 
was its moderate tariff: the charge for 


the clear-cut becomes 
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when there was no opposition to storm at 
when all the good stories had been tol; 
and the current events discussed unt 
they were threadbare, the passengers som 
times amused themselves by holding let 
ters at arms-length out of the window 


meals along the old ** pike” was twenty 
five cents, and the whiskey, at five cents 
a glass, was never known to be associated 
with a headache. 
According to Mr. John E. Reeside, of 
Washington, who drove over the road, 





AN OLD GOVERNMENT TOLL-GATE, WITH 


WESTWARD-BOUND EXPRESS 


four different kinds of coaches were used 
on the *‘ pike” at different periods. The 
first was built at Cumberland by Abra- 
ham Russell, and carried 


sengers ; 


and beckoning to the villagers, who, sup- 
posing that the missives were for them. 
would follow the coach for many a weary 
sixteen pas-| league. One day the trick was practiced 


and when this was found too| upon Daniel Oster, who, to the gratifica- 
cumbrous, a lighter vehicle, almost egg- 


shaped, and built at Trenton, was adopted. 
The latter was succeeded by the Troy 


tion of the passengers, pursued the coach 

| up a long and precipitous hill. The dis- 
tance between him and them was so great 
coach, carrying nine passengers inside | that it did not seem likely that he could 
and two outside, which was finally super- | reach them. Oster was not to be trifled 
seded by the familiar Concord. | with, however. He knew that they had 
When other diversions were lacking, | no letter for him, but he had a public-spir- 








ted ambition to make an example of the 
iconsiderate wag. ‘“Who has a letter 
or me?” he fiercely demanded, when he 
id overtaken the coach and ordered the 
river to stop. None of the passengers 
nswered, and Oster supplied himself with 
variety of unpleasant-looking missiles. 
[f you don’t confess which one it is, [ll 
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force and integrity of his character. Al- 
though somewhat small in stature, he 
had immense courage and determination. 
One day a high-handed traveller refused 
to pay toll at a gate kept by an unprotect- 
ed woman, and Oster, learning the cir- 
cumstance, persistently followed him for 
a whole day. He left the road and went 








AN OLD STAGER. 


pepper and salt the whole crowd,” he said. 
Finding that the actual transgressor was 
willing to impose a vicarious sacrifice 
upon them, the passengers unimplicated 
surrendered him to Oster, who dragged 
him out of the coach and gave him a mer- 
ciless thrashing. ‘* Now,” he said, as he 
lighted his pipe and walked down hill, 
‘don’t fool me any more ;” and it is said 
that, in his neighborhood at least, the 
amusement soon became obsolete. He 
was well known along the ‘‘ pike” for the 


|into the woods, still Oster was at his 


heels; he drew his pistols and threatened 


| to shoot, but Oster, in the vernacular of 


Leadville, ‘‘got the drop on him.” At 
last he offered to pay the toll, double, 
| triple, quadruple. Oster was implacable. 
‘I mean,” he said, ‘‘to follow you into 
the next town and put you in the lock- 
up.’ He fulfilled his word, and only then 
was satisfied. 
The animosities between passengers by 
| rival lines were intensified in the drivers, 


eo i 
: | 
: 
: 














and an instance | porter was Henry Clay, whose services in 


is on record of a 
race which was 


RUINS OF OLD POST TAVERN, 


longed ‘‘set-to.”” The teams were so well 
matched that, strained to the utmost, one 
could not pass the other, and when the 


drivers had exhausted their prolific vocab- 
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and employed out 
riders. Some of thi 
passes through th 
Alleghanies were a 
precipitous as any 
the Sierra Nevad: 
and the mountain 
were as wild. With 
in a mile of the roa 
the country was 
wilderness, but 0) 
the highway the trat 
fic was as dense and 
as continuous as i} 
the main street of 
large town. 

The national road 
proper was built 
from Cumberland. 
Maryland, to Whee! 
ing, Virginia, by the 
United States gov 
ernment, the inten 
tion being to estab 
lish it as far as St 
Louis. It was excel 
lently macadamized : 
the rivers and creeks 
were spanned by stone bridges; the dis 
tances were indexed by iron mile-posts, 
and the toll-houses supplied with strong 
iron gates. Its projector and chief sup 


its behalf are commemorated by a monu 


| ment near Wheeling. Henry Beeson, a 
ended by a pro- | 


former Congressman, was also an advo 


cate of it, and on one oceasion he made a 


ulary of invective, they decided to settle | 


their differences by a combat—a resolve 
that was gleefully abetted by the pas- 
sengers. Their proficiency and strength 
seemed to be as well balanced as the speed 
of the horses, and they buffeted one an- 
other for an hour or more before a deci- 
sive point was reached. 

The traffic seems like a frieze with an 
endless procession of figures. There were 
sometimes sixteen gayly painted coaches 
each way a day; the cattle and sheep 
were never out of sight; the canvas-cov 
ered wagons were drawn by six or twelve 
horses with bows of bells over their col- 
lars; the families of statesmen and mer 
chants went by in private vehicles; and 
while most of the travellers were unos- 
tentatious, a few had splendid equipages, 


public speech in which he showed the au 
dience—so flexible is arithmetic combined 
with imagination—that from the number 
of horseshoes it would necessitate, and 
the number of nails, it was better adapted 
to promote trade than any railway could 
be. From Cumberland to Baltimore the 
road, or a large part of it, was built by 
certain banks of Maryland, which were 
rechartered in 1816 on condition that they 
should complete the work. So far from 
being a burden to them, it proved to be a 
most lucrative property for many years, 
yielding as much as twenty per cent., and 
it is only of late years that it has yielded 
no more than two or three per cent. The 
part built by the Federal government was 
transferred to Maryland some time ago, 
and the tolls became a political perquisite ; 
but within the past year it has been ac- 
quired by the counties of Alleghany and 
Garrett, which have made it free. 




















We have written of what is past. The 
canal and the railway have superseded 
the old national ‘* pike,” and it is not oft 
en now that a traveller disturbs the dust 
that lies upon it. The dust itself, indeed, 
ras settled and given root to the grass 
and shrubbery, which in many places 
show how complete the decadence is. 
The black snakes, moccasins, and copper 
heads, that were always plentiful in the 
mountains, have become so unused to the 
intrusion of man that they sun them- 
selves in the road, and a vehicle can not 
pass without running over them. 
Many of the villages which were 
prosperous in the coaching days | 
have fallenasleep,andthe wagon — | 
of a peddler or farmer is alone | 
seen where once the travel was | 
enormous. The men who were 
actively engaged on the road as 
drivers, station agents, and mail 
contractors are nearly all dead. 
The few that remain are very 
old, and while an inquiry about 
the past re-animates 
them for a moment, 
they soon lapse into 
the oblivion of their 
years. But the tav- 
erns, with their hos- 
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pitable and picturesque fronts, the old 
smithies, and the toll-gates. have not been 
entirely swept away. Enough has been 
left undespoiled to sustain the interest 
and individuality of the highway, which 
from Frederick to Cumberland is rich by 
dower of Nature, independently of its 
past. 

In a journey last summer we made 
Frederick our starting-point, and entered 
it from the fertile meadows basined in the 
Blue Ridge, which are as sunny and as 
tranquil as the description of them in 
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Whittier’s poem. Itis a thrifty, orderly 
prepossessing little town, with many ex 
citing war reminiscences, and it is mem 
orable for an old-time tavern of great ex 
cellence, with a spacious interior court 
wide galleries around it, 
and flowers and a fountain in the middle; 
but that thrilling reminiscence of Whit 
tier’s embalmed in the stirring verses of 
‘Barbara Frietchie,” 


vard, having 


which have carried 
its name beyond the circulation of any gaz- 
etteer, is unfortunately numbered among 
those myths whose discovery deprives hu- 
To 


this effect, at least, is the testimony of the 


manity of its not easily spared glory. 


inhabitants, who, however, differ material- 


The man 
from whom we hired our carriage pointed 
out a little white the main 
street at one side of a bridge which spans 
acreek, ‘‘ That's where Barbara Frietchie 
lived,” he said, constantly referring to 


ly as to the actual circumstance. 


cottage on 


the poem as Mr. Whittaker’s; ‘‘ but Stone- | 


wall Jackson never passed that house, and 
Barbara never had a flag out. 
was here, and I saw. Stonewall Jackson 
marched through the lane at the other 
side of the creek, and up the street, but he 
didn’t pass Barbara Frietchie’s while he 
was in town.” Another version of the in- 
cident is that Lee passed the house and sa- 
luted the flag after his men had perforated 


it with bullets, and another ascribes the | 


waving of the flag to a Mrs. Quantrell, 
past whose house Jackson and his soldiers 
marched. Even these shreds of sem- 
blance are controverted; but if old Bar- 
bara had never existed, the poem would 
lend an ever-fresh interest to the old house 
by the creek. 

We hired a team to Cumberland. The 
driver assigned to us was named Lean- 
der, and with this pretty name he had a 


bullet-like head, close-cropped, and a vil- | 


lainous countenance which belied a most 
amiable disposition. 
excess of amiability he was chronically 
affirmative; he concurred in everything 
stultification. To test the length of this 
remarkable compliancy, one day when 
we were driving along an unpropitious 


eh, Leander?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” he rejoined, 
emphatically, and without suspicion. 
‘Shouldn't wonder if there were salmon 
too,” we continued. ‘* No, indeed!” 
shad.” ‘Yes, Sir!” ‘* And maybe mack- 


Mr. Whit- | 
taker’s poem has no bottom to it, Sir. I) 


Perhaps from an | 


| custs. 
stream we said to him, ‘‘ Good for trout, | 


** Or | 


Leander opened his eyes wider 
and a doubt dawned over his crimina] 
visage. ‘' Well, hardly mackerel, Sir. 
he said, as diffidently as possible, as j 
willing to assent to almost any other fish 
‘He hasn't got education into him, an 
he ain't got business into him either,” his 
employer told us, ‘but he'll treat you 
well;” and we found out that though not 
beautiful, he was good. 

Leander’s whip cracked, and Frederick 
was soon invisible in the foliage which 
engirths it. Placid meadows were on 
both sides of us; the Blue Ridge was like 

| a cloud in the south, and ahead of us was 
the famous highway, dipping and rising 
by many alternations toward a hazy line 
of hills in the west, like a thread of white 
drawn through the verdant meadows. 

The chestnuts made arches over it, and di 
vided its borders with tulip poplars and 

| the blossoming locusts, which filled the 

air with fragrance. A Roman highway 
| buried under the farm-lands of England 
could not be much more in contrast with 
the activity of its past than this. The 
winding undulations revealed no travel 
lers; some of the old taverns with win 
| dows out gaped vacantly, while a few 
others were occupied; a part of the toll- 
houses were abandoned, and those which 
do double duty find so little business that 
the keeper combines his occupation with 
that of the cobbler or blacksmith. Reach 
ing the crest of a hill we saw the Middle- 
town Valley below us—as fair a pros 
pect and as fertile and beautiful a reach 
of country as the world contains, and it 
was through here that Lee came ‘* march- 
| ing down, horse and foot, into Frederick 
town.” South Mountain was purple in 
the west, and the gap of Harper’s Ferry 
gave an inlet to the valley on the south- 
| west. Up here the Union artillery swept 
the meadows, reaping a different harvest 
from that which is now ripening; and ev- 
ery acre has known the anguish and 
fierce heat of war's arbitrament. Midway 


erel.”’ 








| in the valley, and bordering the highway, 
that was said to him, quite regardless of | 


which courses in a straight line, stands the 
sleepy little village of Middletown, em- 
bowered in the chestnuts, oaks, and lo- 
All the visible inhabitants were 
loafing and yawning under the foliage at 


| the doors of the shops, on the porch of the 


| tavern, or under the wide eaves of the cot- 
tages; and the same capacity for idleness, 
the same somnolence, noticeable in other 
little towns beyond, made the brilliant 
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coaching days of the past seem farther | timore to Wheeling which carried ten 


Lway than ever. 
Then we toiled up the South Mountain, 


ipon which the prolific growth of the | horses, and the rear wheels were ten 





chestnuts forms endless zigzag lines, dot- 
ted with occasional pines; the grade is 
very heavy, but the coaches went up at 
a gallop, and came down without brakes. 
On the farther side is Boonsborough, and 
between Boonsborough and Hagerstown 
the first macadam pavement used in the 
United States was laid. 
suffered little by the withdrawal of the 
coaches; it is the busy and crowded seat 
of a Maryland county; but its old citizens 


lament the change, and cherish their remi- | 


niscences of the days when the ‘‘ pike” was 
in its glory. 

‘From here to Boonsborough,” said 
Mr. Eli Mobley, an old coach-maker, to 
us, ‘‘the road was the finest in the United 
States, and I have seen the mail-coaches 
travel from Hagerstown to Frederick, 
twenty-six miles,in two hours. That was 
not an unusual thing either; and there 
were through freight wagons from Bal- 


Hagerstown has | 


ton, and made nearly as good time as 
the coaches. They were drawn by twelve 


feet 


LEANDER. 


| high. Although there was so much traf- 
fic, the mountains were very wild, and 
sometimes you'd find a bear or a deer on 
the road. The snakes were powerful 
abundant. South Mountain was full of 
| °em—black snakes, copper-heads, mocea- 
sins, and rattlesnakes. Ive seen Clay 
and Jackson often; neither of them was 
handsome, and one thing that strikes me 
is the fidelity of all the likenesses I’ve 
of Jackson and his family 
came along quite often, the family in 
a private carriage, and the general on 
horseback, which he changed now and 
then for a seat in the vehicle. He was 
very fond of horses, and his own were 
something to look at. Once I in 
Wheeling when the general was expected 
to arrive; and a friend of mine, Daniel 
Steinrode, had purchased a team which 
| he intended to present to him. Steinrode 
had a speech prepared, and the horses 


seen ‘em. 


was 





R10 


beautifully groomed. The arrival of the 
general was announced, and he went 


forth to meet him with the speech and 
the but when he reached the Ohio 
River. down 


team 
he 
and waving his hat 
from the of the boat. 
was very much crest-fallen, and I had to 


coing 


to 


found Jackson 


tream a crowd 


stern Steinrode 


An 


laugh at him until my sides ached.” 


echo of the mirth convulsed the old gen- | 


tleman and when he recovered he 
spoke of Clay, who was ** 


“One time Clay was com 


now : 
courteous, but 
not familiar.” 
ing East on the mail-coach, which was up- 
set on a pile of limestone in the streets of 
Uniontown. After the he re- 
lighted his cigar, looked after the other 


accident 


passengers, and said, ‘ This, gentlemen, is 
undoubtedly mixing the Clay of Ken- 
tucky 


nia. Mr. Clay was a very witty man, 
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with the limestone of Pennsylva- | 


and very clever too. He bowed to every 


one along the road who bowed to him.’ 
Another survivor of the old ** pike” is 
Samuel Nimmy—a patriarchal African 
who ‘‘played tambourine” for 
Jackson, and drove on the road for man 
He is an odd mixture of shrewd 


His rec 


Genera 


years. 
ness, intelligence, and egotism. 


ollections are vivid and detailed in point 
of names and dates, although he is eighty- 
six years old, and he describes his experi- 
ences in a grandiose manner that is occa- 
| sionally made delicious by solecisms, or 
sudden lapses into negro colloquialisms. 
He lives in a comfortable cottage at Ha- 
gerstown ; the walls of his parlor are 
hung with certificates of membership in 
various societies, and with various patri- 
otic chromos ; the centre table is loaded 
with books, principally on negro emanci- 
| pation and the events of the civil war. 








PREPARING FOR 


He continues a narrative in formal phrases 
and measured sentences for a long time 
without hesitating, and then, perhaps, a 
name slips him, and he murmurs, “‘ Billy, 
Billy, Billy; Tom, Tom, Tom; Jack, 
Jack, Jack,” until the elusive cognomen 
is caught. 

West of Cumberland the road was bor 
dered by an extraordinary growth of pines, 
the branches of which were so intermesh 
ed that they admitted very little daylight, 
and from its prevailing darkness the grove 
was called the ‘‘Shades of Death.” Un 
cle Sam Nimmy and others declare that 
on the most effulgent day not a ray ever 
penetrated it, and that it was absolutely 
black, which is a piece of picturesque ex 
aggeration. It was very dark, however, 
according to the statements of more exact 
observers, including Mr. B. F. Reinhart, 
the well-known painter, and it afforded a 
favorable opportunity for highwaymen. 


‘‘T had a very keen team, Sir,” says Uncle | 


Sam—‘‘a very keen team indeed; and no- 
body knows more about a horse than I 


HIGHWAYMEN, 


do. I drove that team, Sir, nine months 
without the least sickness to the horses, 
and I flatter myself that we had some 
The flattery that Uncle 
Sam applies to himself is immense 


rough service.” 


‘Well, Sir, one night I was driving 
through the Shades of Death with a few 
passengers; it was darker than usual; it 
was Cimmerian—Cimmerian, Sir: and 
one said to me, ‘ Don’t you hear the sound 

[ listened, and list 
| did hear the sound 


of horses walking 
ened, and listened 
of walking, and seemed to see, although 
it was so dark, several figures in the wood 
Some one then opened the pistol case and 
examined the weapons; the flint had been 
removed from each pistol, and about that 
time, Sir, my hair began to get curly 


The passengers didn’t like the way affairs 
were looking; and I thought that if big 
men were scared, there was no reason 
| why a little one shouldn’t be scared too.” 
Uncle Sam is very diminutive; and after 
acknowledging his trepidation, he repeat- 
ed, in a manner of great candor: ‘'I ad- 
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mit it, Sir, 
you, gentlemen, that I made every horse 
tell until we tavern. 
wasn't naturally timid; I was puzzled as 
to how the flints came out of those pistols, 
and we could never unravel the mystery. 
[ve had a varied life, Sir, and always 
took an interest in general travel, to see 
if any was bigger than I was. I] 
started a company of volunteers in the 


came to a 


one 


war, and then started a lodge, and bought | 


up all the blue cambric there was in town 
We had a parade, and Ha- 
gcerstown’s never seen the like since she 
became a tavern. Next I started the 
of Freedom, and in contact 
with the law, because it was supposed we 
had under ground railroad 
I was vindicated, of 


for sashes. 


Sons came 


an hand. 


was 


in 


course, and as 


big as a dog at a hog-killing. Iwas born 
on the 29th of August, 


as bright as I ever was. 


793, and I am just 

[ve been frozen 
on the box; but I never allowed anybody 
to compose upon me; can't jump as high 
as Lused to could, and that’s the only 
ditference between me now and twenty 
years ago. Gentlemen, I make you my 
most humble obedience,” he said; and as 
we left he called after us, ‘* Don’t forget 
the date—August 29, 1793.” 

Beyond Hagerstown the road is level 
and uninteresting, save for the capacious 
taverns, mostly in disuse, the stables and 


I was scared; and I just assure | 


But I} 


SMITHY. 


smithies, 
Some of 


which time has left standing 
the old forges are exceedingly 
picturesque, notably one near Fairview, 
which, with its white front and the deli 
cate gray of its shingled roof, was tran 
scribed by the artist in a clever sketch. 
While the artist was working, the farrier 
left. the blazing furnace and approached 
us. He contemplated the developing out- 
lines with mixed admiration and interest 
for a few moments. ‘‘ Well, well,” he 
said, ‘‘and even that’s a regular business, 
too!” He had a strange-looking dog with 
him, the breed of which we inquired. ‘‘ I 
reckon,” he answered, as he went back to 
the smithy—‘‘I reckon this hyar dog is 
*bout half yaller and half Spitz, and three 
quarters Scotch terrier.” There are many 
little lime-kilns along the road, and the 


gables of the farm-houses display numer 
ous hawks spread out and nailed to the 
boards, presumably as a warning to other 
marauders of the same species. 


Late in 
the afternoon we reached Clear Spring, 
an old-fashioned village at the foot of an- 
other ridge of mountains, which the with- 
drawal of travel has left indigent. The 
one street drowses under the chestnuts, 
and the tavern of splendid proportions 
echoed our voices through its halls and 
corridors as we called the host, who was 


| napping without any expectation of cus- 


tomers. There was a suggestion of possi- 
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ble industry over the tap-room door in a | sional and perpetually snow-clad peak 


sign announcing that ‘‘no miners are al- 
lowed.” You have mines in the mount- 
ains, have you ?” we inquired. ‘* No, no,” 
said the landlord, impatiently: ‘‘it means 
he added, in explanation of the 
misleading orthography. 

Three brothers named Boyd, all of them 
coaching veterans, lived in Clear Spring, 
and we had been referred to them for 
reminiscences of the road. First we ask- 
ed for Thomas Boyd. ‘** He’s dead,” we 
were told. ‘‘Sam Boyd?” ‘* Dead too.” 
‘George Boyd?” ‘* Dead.” And thus 
are swept away, not singly, but in groups, 
the men who played an active part in 
the palmy days of the old *‘ pike.” Ina 
yard at Clear Spring we found the last 
of the coaches, a massive vehicle in faded 
crandeur, with panelled landscapes and a 
superabundance of gilt ornamentation, 
with springs so flexible that the press- 
ure of as light a foot as you please sways 
it, and with a commodious interior up- 
holstered in crimson damask, out of which 
all the brilliancy has been extracted by 
time. An old negro was sleeping on the 
box, and the branches of the chestnuts 
were thrown over the roof. Butin a mo- 
ment imagination lifts us on the wings 
which span time and distance, the varnish 
is restored to its original lustrousness, the 
damask cushions acquire a freshness of 
dye, and in place of the abandoned wreck 
we see the resplendent coach of fifty years 
ago, seated on the box of which we spin 
away up the hill out of Clear Spring. 


boys,” 


| 


| lifts a glistening apex to the azure; that is 


one difference; and while the majesty of 


| the western mountains is harrowing, the 


beauty of the Alleghanies is invariably 
soothing and comprehensible. 

The road begins the ascent of the mount- 
ain at Clear Spring, and is overarched 
with oaks, chestnuts, and sugar-maples. 
As the grade increases, the pines multiply, 
and near the summit the hardy evergreens 
are almost alone. The view expands, and 
through the tangled shrubs and loftier 
foliage, between which the road is cut, 
glimpses are revealed of pale green val- 
leys and mountain walls, singularly even 
along their crests. At the summit of Sid- 
ling Hill there is an immense prospect of 
ridges beyond ridges, visible along their 
whole length, which look like the vast 
waves of a petrified ocean. The basin dis- 
closed is of extraordinary extent, and the 


| mountains are crowded together, with lit- 


| tle more than gorges between, in which lie 


If the road between Hagerstown and | 


Clear Spring is unattractive, between 
Clear Spring and Hancock it approaches 
in beauty the grandest passes of the Sier- 
ras; and to paraphrase a witty antithesis 
of Aldrich’s, if there is a more charming 
journey in the world than that from Clear 
Spring to Hancock, it must be the journey 
from Hancock to Clear Spring. There is 
a salient resemblance between the scenery 
of the Alleghanies and that of the Sierras. 
The two ranges have the same dusky and 
balsamic profusion of evergreens, the 
same deep and ever-silent glens impris- 
oned by almost sheer walls of pine, the 
same continuity and multiplicity of ridges, 
and in many other superficial points the 
similarity is sustained. The difference in 
altitude is not observable without instru- 
ments, and the affinity continues to the 
end, with two exceptions. Above the 
evergreen ridges of the Sierras an occa- 





depths of blue and purple haze. The tur- 
moil of traffic here, the beat of hoofs, the 
rumble of wheels, the, tintinnabulations 
of the teamsters’ bells, the bellowing of 
cattle, the bleating of sheep, and the cries 
of the drovers, once so familiar, would 
now sound strangely inappropriate; but 
even in the travellers of long ago a thrill 
of novelty must have been excited by the 
stream of commerce flowing through these 
mountain confines. 

From the crest we drove down the far- 
ther slope, which has a break-neck grade, 
through avenues of pines and over rush- 
ing little brooklets, spending their crystal 
force across the road, we passed Indian 
Springs, the site of a noted tavern, and 
many primitive log-cabins, which shelter 
the few agriculturists of the region, and 
in about an hour we came into a long nar- 
row valley, with the Chesapeake canal 
embanked between the road and the flash- 
ing Potomac, on the farther side of which 
we could see the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way traced in the mountain-side, with the 
oblique dip of the rock and the ferrugi- 
nous color of the earth revealed. There 
was an old toll-house, with a pretty maid 
installed, who had no change for the coin 
we gave her, and who went calling across 
the fields for the domestic exchequer, 
“Oh, mother! Oh, mother!” so loudly that 
the mountains caught her voice, and re- 
peated in the still evening air, with hollow, 


| sepulchral mockery, ‘‘Oh, mother! Oh, 
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mother!’ Not far beyond the toll-house 
a swift curve is made around an embank- 
ment, which extends far below, and here, 
at Millstone Point, one of the many fatal 
Ki- 
ther when the driver was intoxicated or 
asleep, he drove his coach down the em- 


accidents of the old times occurred. 


bankment, and several persons were kill- 
ed, 


often led to disasters, the liability to which 


| 


The overfast and reckless driving | 


was compensated for in the minds of many | 


passengers by the speed and exhilaration 
of the journey. 


to meet General Jackson. 
tions were being made in the neighbor- 


hood, and several blasts were fired in hon- | 


or of the occasion as ‘‘Old Hickory” ap- 
proached. ‘‘ Didn't the detonations alarm 


your horse, general 7” inquired a solicitous | 
said Jack- | 
son, emphatically; ‘‘my horse and I have | 


committee-man. ‘‘ No, Sir,” 

heard a similar sort of music before.” 
Hancock, which was one of the busiest 

villages on the road, is now lugubriously 


At Millstone Point, also, | 
a committee from Hancock once came out | 
Some excava- | 


apathetic, and the citizens sit before their 


doors with their interest buried in 
past. The main street is silent, and the 
stables are vacant. Noone whoever tray- 
elled over the road can fail to remember 
the many excellences of Ben Bean’s, which 
stood midway on the main street. The old 
house is still standing, in much the same 
condition that it always was—with a long 
white front shaded with chestnuts and lo- 
custs, with a trough of water rippling be 
fore the door, with a breezy and commo- 
dious porch, and with low-ceilinged apart- 
ments, cleanly sanded. But Ben Bean has 
long been gathered to his fathers, and the 
gayety and activity that made his tavern 
in a measure famous have left no echo. 
His successors are two precise and elderly 


the | 


nieces, who entertain summer boarders, | 


and are timid about transient customers. 
The little aleove in the tap-room, where 


the glasses, flasks, and demijohns confront- | 


ed the thirsty and exhausted traveller, is 


closed beyond appeal; perhaps that is for | 


the better; but the tinkling of glasses and 
the hearty interchange of greetings and 
compliments that enlivened the room of 
old seem more desirable than the present 
vacancy and silence. 

Between Hancock and Cumberland the 
road is almost 
tavern in over forty miles. 
that we might find accommodations for 
the night at 
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day sped, and our horses showed the ef 
fects of toiling over mountain after mount 
ain, Mrs. Bevans became a tremendous 
object of interest to us. Near sundown 
when the silent valleys were flooded with 
the golden light of the afternoon, it was 
evident that our team was unfit to go 
much farther; but no habitation was in 
sight, although from time to time we saw 


}an abandoned toll-house or tavern, and 


once we met a freckled boy, who said it 
was about five miles to ‘*‘ Mrs. Bevans'’s.” 
We continued on for over six miles, and 
then we met a freckled and angular man 

who said ‘‘ Mrs. Bevans’s” was about three 
miles farther. We labored over another 
mountain and down a rocky road, inclosed 
by the gloomy pines. At the foot, in a 
hollow, was a splendid old tavern, unroof 

ed, moss-grown, windowless, and doorless. 
This was ‘* Mrs. Bevans’s” in the past, and 
at one side of it, in contrast with its mass 
ive masonry, was a small cabin of two 
rooms, with some six or seven unappetiz 


| ing children about the door; this was the 


‘*Mrs. Bevans’s” of the present. It was 
out of the question; the children took the 
edge off our hunger, and we urged the 
horses farther on, being informed that 
we would find a farm-house on the sum 

mit of the next mountain. We passed 
through a moist, malarial valley, and as 
we endeavored to assuage our craving for 
food with our pipes, the artist told a story 
that evoked a burst of laughter. At that 
moment we were in front of an odd, neg- 
lected-looking house, and a sallow man, 
with a long black goatee and mass of un 

combed black hair falling over his shoul- 
ders, was weeding in a garden overgrown 
with weeds. He imagined he was the ob- 
ject of our mirth, and advancing to the 
high fence, he deliberately said, in draw]- 
ing tones, ‘‘If you fellows don’t get out of 
that, Pll put a bullet through you,” and 
he re-appeared on the porch soon after 
with a musket in his hands. We were so 
innocent of offense, and he could have ful- 
filled his threat with such impunity, es- 


| caping to the mountains, and defying all 
| pursuit, that we retired ingloriously ; and 
| the incident is mentioned here to show 
| the primitive simplicity of certain dwell- 


|ers by the old highway. 


deserted, and there is no | 
We were told | 


‘* Mrs. Bevans’s,” and as the | 


The isolation 
and wildness of the region made it a fa- 
vorite ground of the bushwhackers, from 
whom the Union soldiers suffered more 
| than elsewhere during the late war. 

| ‘A nice fellow that,” said we to Lean- 
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der, when we had reached a safe distance. 
‘Yes, indeed, Sir,” said he. ‘* You'd 
iave fired back, wouldn't you?” ‘* Yes, 
Sir,” answered Leander, as compliantly 
emphatically as ever; but, as a mat- 
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| by a grizzled old farmer. ‘‘Can you give 


us something good for supper ?” we eager- 
ly inquired. ‘* Well,” said he, with readi 
ness, ‘‘ that depends upon what you con 
sider good. Some folks are satisfied with 


servereirevvvessrtttivary We 


OLD WAY-SIDE TAVERN 


ter of fact, he had no weapon, and his an- | 


swer was dictated by his customary af- 
firmativeness. 


The sun had gone down when we at- | 


tained the next summit; but we were re- 


ceived for the night in an old farm-house | 


pig and bread; others turn up their noses 


| at beefsteak and onions. Ive seen a man 


sneer at boiled pork and turmips. Now 
we ain’t got anything as good as that: 
but we’ve good milk and bread and ham.” 
We would have been glad to compromise 
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with him on something much inferior to 
the supper he and when we 
had eaten we sat with him on his porch, 
where we could hear the throbbing note 
of the whip-poor-will and the ghostly 
screech of the It was intensely 
quiet and lonely on the mountain. A 
herd of tame deer browsed about the gar- 
den, and once or twice we heard a sound 
like that of a wild-cat in the dense woods | 
surrounding. The old farmer talked 
the ‘‘ pike.” ‘‘The loss of it isn't 
very bad,” he said. ‘* When it was at its 
height all the people along here depended 
on it for a living, and now they’re driven 
to farmin’, whichis much better for them.” 
We slept well, partitioned from a numer- 
ous family by a board; there were a few 
insects, but we had become accustomed to 
much larger numbers, and after break- | 
fast the paid our bill, | 
which was not exorbitantly fixed at sev- 
enty-five cents, and resumed our journey, 
reaching Cumberland early in the after- 
noon. 

Cumberland benefited largely by the 
y pike,” 


served us; 


owls, 


about 


in morning we 


especially when it was the west- 
ern terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio 
tailway, and the point of transfer for 
passengers and freight going further west 
or east. A paragraph in the local an- 
nals announces that ‘‘the extent of pas- 
senger travel over the national road dur- 
ing 1849 was immense, and the reports of 
the agents show that from the 1st to the 


| best-known 
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20th of March the number of persons cai 

ried was 2586." Four years later, in 1853 
the same annals announce the completion 
of the railway to Wheeling. ‘The effect 
was soon felt in Cumberland, as most ot 
the stage lines were taken off, and thi 
great business of transferring merchan 
dise at this point was largely diminished. 

But while Cumberland was the busiest 
dépot on the ‘pike’ when that rout 
was superseded, it continued to succeed 
through other resources, and it is now an 
active town. 

Among the old inhabitants is Samuel 
Luman, who was formerly one of the 
drivers between Wheeling 
and Cumberland. One night when he was 
coming through the ‘Shades of Death” he 
was attacked by highwaymen. He had 
an exciting quarter of an hour, which he 
will never forget, but he escaped without 
injury to himself or his passengers. 

West of Cumberland the national road 


| proper extends to Wheeling, partly fol 


lowing the route of General Braddock. 
who has left an interesting old mile-stone 
at Frostburg. The old iron gates have 


been despoiled, but the uniform toll 


houses, the splendid bridges, and the iron 
distance posts show how ample the equip 


ment was. The coaches ceased running 
in 1853; the ‘‘ June Bug,” the ‘‘ Good In 
tent,” and the ‘‘ Landlord’s,” as the va 
rious lines were called, sold their stock, 
and a brilliant era of travel was ended. 
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FAMILY OF BISHOP BERKELEY.—| JOHN SMYBERT, | 


EARLY AMERICAN ART 
| URING the first century of our coloni 


al existence, local artists, often scarce 
ly deserving the name, are known to have 
vained a precarious livelihood by taking 
meagre portraits of the worthies of the 
period in black and white or in color 
We should know this to have been the 
fact by the portraits, quaint, and often 
rude and awkward, which have connie 
down to us, without anything about them 
to indicate what artist painted them. Oc 
casionally in these canvases, from which 
the stiff ruffles and bands of the Puritans 
stare forth at us, a suggestion of talent 
is evident. Cotton Mather alludes to a 
certain artist, whom he speaks of as a 
limner. But in those times there was, 
at best, no art in this country except 
what was brought over occasionally im 
the form of family portraits, painted by 
Vandyck or Rembrandt, Lely or Knel 
ler. These precious heirlooms, searcely 
appreciated by the stern theologians of 
the time, were, however, not without value 
in advancing the cause of civilization 
among the wilds of the Western world. 
Unconsciously the minds of coming gen 
erations were influenced and moulded by 
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these reminders of the great art of other 
lands and ages. 

The first painter in America of any de 
cided ability whose name has come down 
to us was John Watson, who executed 
portraits in Philadelphia im 1715 He was 
a Scotchman It is to another Scoteh 
man, who married and identified himself 
with the rising fortunes of the colonies, 
that we 
first distinet and decided art impulse in 
the United States We owe to Bishop 


Berkeley the most notable impulse which 


are, perhaps, able to assign the 


the dawning arts received in this coun 
try, when he induced John Smybert to 
leave London, in 1725, and settle in Bos 
ton, where he had the good fortune to 
marry a rich widow, and lived prosper 
ous and contented until his death in 1751. 
Smybert was not a great painter. If he 
had remained in Europe, his position nev 
er would have been more than respect 
able, even at an age when the arts were 
at a low ebb But he is entitled to our 
gratitude for perpetuating for us the lin 
eaments of many worthies of the period, 
and for the undoubted impetus his exam 
ple gave to the artists who were about to 


}come on the scene, and assert the right 


of the New World to exercise its ener- 
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intry Is a group rep 


resenting the family ol Bishop Berke ley, 
iow in the Art Gallery at New Haven. 
A flock of foreign portrait painters, fol 


lowing the example of Smybert, now came 


over to this country, and rendered good 


ervice in perpetuating the faces of the 


notable characters and beauties of the 


time; but none of them were of special 
moment, excepting, 


Alexand rs 


fruit in preparing 


perhaps, Blackburn 
But their 
the 


and labor bore 


way for the suecess 
es of Copley 


he first native American painter of 


merit of whom there is any authentic rec 
ord was Robert Ie ke. 


settled 


who was of Quaker 


deseent, and in Newport, where 
portraits of his are still to be seen, notably 
the 


Wanton, which is preserved in 


Governor 
the Red 
vood Library W hat little art education 
he received resulted from his being taken 
prisoner and 


that of beautiful wife of 


at sea carried to Spain, 


where he contrived to acquire a few hints 
in the use of pigments Feke was a man 


of undoubted ability, and the same may 
be said of Matthew Pratt, of Philadelphia, 
1734, in 


( ‘opley 


who was born in 


both 


of age 
and West, al 
though not known until after they had 
acquired fame, 


respect 


antedating 


because for many years he 
contented himself with the painting of 
signs and house decorations 

But the latent wsthetic capacity of the 
colonies displayed itself suddenly when 
John Singleton Copley, in his eighteenth 
vear, and after only a most rudimentary 
instruction, adopted art as 
But although a 


a profession. 
and 
cessful artist while a mere youth, Copley 


professional suc 
seems to have been preceded in assuming 
the calling of artist by a lad of Pennsy] 
Vania, one year his junior, but evincing 
a turn for art at a still earlier age, when 
hardly out of the cradle. 

The birth of a national art has scarcely 
ever been more affecting or remarkable 
than that recorded 
Benjamin West 


in the first efforts of 


He was born at Spring- 
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field, P 


ennsylvania, in 1738, a year aft 
Copley. The scientist of the future ma 
perhaps show us that it was somethin 
more than a coincidence that the six leas 
ing painters of the first period of Ame) 
Copley and Wes 
1737 and 1738, Stuart 
in 1756, Vanderlyn 
Allston followed 


Can art came in pairs: 
were born in anc 
Trumbull 
17 


(76, 


came | 
and thie 
later. 


only 
years 
The descendants of the iconoclasts who 
had beaten down statues and burned mas 
terpieces of art, who cropped their hai 
and passed sumptuary laws to fulfill th: 
dictates of their creeds, and sought 

the seas, where they 
maintain their rigid doctrines un 
molested, were now about to vindicate thi 
character of their fathers. They wer 
to prove that the love of beauty is 
universal and unquenchable, and that 
sooner or later every people, kindred, and 


wilderness across 


could 


how 


tongue seeks to utter its aspirations afte: 
the ideal good by art forms and methods 
and that the sternness of the Puritans had 
been really directed not so much against 
art and beauty legitimately employed, as 
against the abuse of the purest and no 
blest emotions of the soul. 
West was of Quaker 
was the rude 


Such 


lineage. 
condition of the arts in the 
neighborhood at that time that his 
initiation into art was as simple as that 
of Giotto. 


first 


At nine years of age he drew 
hairs from a cat’s tail, and made himself 
a brush. Colors he obtained by grind 
ing charcoal and chalk, and crushing the 
red blood out from the blackberry. His 
mother’s laundry furnished him with in 
digo, and the friendly Indians who came 
to his father’s house gave him of the red 
and yellow earths with which they daubed 
their faces. With such rude materials the 
lad painted a child sleeping in its cradle, 
and in that first effort of precocious genius 
executed certain touches which he never 
surpassed, as he affirmed long after, when 
at the zenith of his remarkable career. 
How, from such primitive efforts, the 
Quaker youth gradually worked into lo 
cal fame, went to Italy and aequired po 
sition there, and then settled in England, 
became the favored protégé of the king 
for forty years, and the president of the 
National Academy of Great Britain—these 
are all matters of history, and, as West 
never forgot his love for his native land, 
entitle him to the 


¢ 


branece not only of 


respectful 
artists, but of 


remem- 
all his 








‘DEATH ON THE PALE HOR 


countrymen. American art has every 
reason, also, to cherish his memory with 
profound gratitude, for no painter ever 
conducted himself with greater kindness 
ind generosity to the rising, struggling 
irtists of his native land. No sooner did 
our early painters reach London than they 
resorted for aid or guidance to West, and 
found in him a friend who lent them his 
powerful influence without grudging, or 
allowed them to set up their easels in his 
studio, and gave them all the instruction 
n his power. Trumbull, Stuart, Dunlap, 
and many others, long after they had for 
gotten the natural foibles of West, had 
reason to remember how great had been 
the services he had rendered to the aspir 
ing artists of his transatlantic home. 

Benjamin West appears to have been 
born’ with great natural powers, which 
matured rapidly, and early ceased to de- 
velop in excellence proportioned to his 
extraordinary industry and fidelity to his 
art 

But while a general evenness of quality 
rather than striking excellence in any par- 
ticular works was the characteristic of the 
art of West, together with a certain brick 
red tone in his colors, not always agreeable, 
yet a share of genius must be granted to 
the artist who painted ‘‘ The Departure of 
Regulus,” **Death on the Pale Horse,” 
and ‘*The Death of Wolfe.” It unques- 
tionably implied daring and conscious 
ness of power to brave the opposition 





SE.”’—| BENJAMIN WEST. | 


of contemporary opinion and abandon 
classic costume in historical composi 
tions. In this innovation he won to his 
side the judgment of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and effected a revolution in certain phases 
of art. Notwithstanding this, however, 
West was emphatically a man of his time, 
moulded by it rather than forming it, and 
inclined to conventionalism; when he en 
tered the arena, art was in a depressed 
condition both in Italy, where he studied, 
and in England. When Reynolds and 
Gainsborough gave a fresh impulse to art, 
West's genius had already matured, and 
was incapable of making further prog 
ress. 

West established himself as a portrait 
painter at the age of fifteen, and in the 
following year ( 1755) ¢ ‘opley also engaged 
in the same pursuit, when only seventeen 
The former lived to be seventy-nine, the 
latter was seventy-eight at his death. The 
art life of Copley must be considered the 
most indigenous and st rictly American of 
the two. Although receiving some early 
instruction from his step-father Pelham, 
and enjoying opportunities, denied to 
West, of studying portraits by foreign art 
ists, yet Copley’s advantages were excess 
ively meagre; and whatever successes he 
achieved with his brush, until he finally 
settled in England, at the age of thirty 
nine, were entirely his own, and can be 
proudly included among the most valued 
treasures of our native art. So highly 
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were 


the abilities of Copley esteemed in 


his day that years before ever he crossed 


the Atlantic his reputation had preceded 


and welcome 


him a 
ready patronage in London 
It is said that 


laborious 


him assured 


and 


Copley was a very slow 
and worker. The elaboration 
he gave to the details of costume doubt 


ess required time 
piri 


Was Correct We i 


Lust assume that 


But if the popular 


COPLEY. | 


many of the paintings now reputed to be 
by his hand are spurious. It isa common 
saying that a Copley in a New England 
family is almost equivalent to a title of 
nobility, and this very fact would lead 
many to attribute to him family portraits 
by forgotten artists who had 
caught the trick of his sty le. 

vet remain 


perhaps 
But there 
well -authenticated 
portraits by this great painter in excellent 


enough 
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reservation. to render the study of his 


orks one of great interest to the art 


tudent. 
There is no mistaking the handling of 
(topley Self-taught, his merits and de 


ects are entirely his own. His style was 
ypen to the charge of excessive dryness, 
the outlines are sometimes hard, and the 
cures stiff almost to ungracefulness, 
The last fault was, however, less notice 


le in the formal, stately characters anc 
ostumes of the time than it would be 
inder different conditions. In Copley’s 


est compositions these errors are scarce 
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fame of Copley Vili ilti 


W hile 


mately rest on the masterly 


} 
I 


portraits 
which he bequeathed to posterity, yet it 
will not be forgotten that he was one of 
the ablest historical painters of his time 
The compositions entitled,"* The Boy and 
the Squirre] painted in Boston), the 
Death of Major 
* Death of Chatham 


ages to the fame of one of the most im 


Pierson,” and = the 
vill contribute for 


portant American artists of the last cen 
tury 
Charles Wilson Peale, the next artist 


of repute in the colonies. owes his celeb 





“CHILDREN IN THE Woop.”’—| cc. W. PEALE. | 


1) perceptible. He was far superior to 
West as a colorist, and was especially 
felicitous in eatching the expression of 
the eye, and reproducing the elegant dress 
of the period, while we have had no artist 
who has excelled him in perceiving and 
interpreting the individuality and charac 
ter of the hand. <A very fine example of 
his skill in this respect is seen in the ad 
mirable portrait of Mrs. Relief Gill, taken 


when she 


was eighty years old. No 
painter was ever more in sympathy with 
his age than Copley, and thus when we 
look at the admirable portraits in which 


his genius commemorated the command 


ig characters of those colonial days, in 
their brilliant and massive uniforms, 
their brocades and embroidered velvets 
and choice laces and scarfs, the imagina 
tion is carried back to the past with irre 
sistible force, while at the same time we 
are astonished at the ability which, with 
so little training, could give immortality 


both to his contemporaries and his art 


ty partly to accidental circumstances. Of 
course a certain degree of ability is im 
plied in order that one may know how to 
turn the winds of fortune to the best ae 
count when they veer in his favor. But 
in some cases, as with Copley and West, 
man seems to wrest fate to his advantage, 
while in others Fortune appears to throw 
herself in his way, and offer him oppor 
tunities denied to others. At any rate, it 
seems no injustice to aseribe the contin 
ued fame of Charles Wilson Peale to the 
fact that he was enabled to associate his 
art with the name of Washington, and 
that his son Rembrandt, by also following 
art pursuits, was able to emphasize the 
Peale the elder 


was not a specialist; he was rather like so 


fame of the family name 


many born in America, gifted with a gen 
eral versatility that enabled him to sue 
ceed moderately well in whatever he un 
dertook, without achievine the highest 
excellence in any de partment [nelning 


ilternately to science 


j } 
mid mechanics, he 
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*“DEATH OF MONTGOMERY IN THE ATTACK ON QI EBEC.”—| J. TRUMBULL. | 


nally drifted into art, went over to Eng 
and and studied with West, and returned 
to America in time to enter the army and 
rise to the rank of colonel His versatile 
turn of mind is well illustrated by one 
who says that ‘‘he sawed his own ivory 
for his miniatures, moulded the classes, 
and made the shagreen cases.” 

It was the vood fortune of Peale to paint 
several excellent portraits of Washington, 
representing him during the military part 
of his career both before and during the 
fevolution Lacking many of the qual 
ities of good art. these portraits are yet 
althful and characteristic likenesses of 
the Father of his Country, and as such 


ire of very great interest and value 


It is to another Revolutionary soldier 


supe ror ha iral fens Colonel John 


Trumbull, that the country is indebted for 


proor of th national taste for the fine 
ints The son of Jonathan Trumbull, co 
oO il Governor of Connecticut. he re 


ved a classical education at Harvard 


| Versity But here again observe the 
eaching influence of one act That 
lready alluded to, which was exe 
Smvbert after a work of Van 

ie yreat painter who was wel 

ea to tle maueting halls of merry 









England by Charles I. and Henrietta Ma 
ria, Was again to bear fruit. It inspired 
the genius of Trumbull with a passion for 
color while yet in his youth, and ultimate 
ly led to his becoming a great historical) 
painter. 

But first he had to undergo the storm 
of war, which gave him that experiment 
al knowledge of which he afterward made 
such good use. Ofa high spirit and proud, 
irascible temper, Trumbull served with dis 
tinction: was major at the storming of the 
works of Burgoyne at Saratoga, and had 
reached a coloneley, when he threw up his 
commission, and went over to England 
and became a student of West, whose styl 
is perceptible in many of the works of the 
younger artist. 

If inequality is one sign of genius, then 
Trumbull possessed it to a marked degree 
The difference in merit between his best 
paintings, which were chiefly composed 
in England, and those he « xecuted in this 
country in the later years of his life, is re 
markable. This probably was due in part 
to the lack of any appreciable art influ 
ences or patronage in his own country to 
stimulate the artistic afflatus. The genius 
of Trumbull was conspicuous in portrait 


ure and historical painting. The energy 
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s nature is illustrated in such powe1 
portraits as those of W ashingto and 
lton Deficient in drawing, and un 





-¢ the originals in details of feature 


life-like in their general resem 
ce, and thrill us with the spirit of 
| 


on they represent. We see be 





GENERAL KNOX.—[GILBERT STUART. | 


fore us the heroes who conducted the 


struggling colonies successfully to mili 


tary independence and political freedom. 


Trumbull’s miniatures in oil of many of 


the men who were prominent 1n the Revo 





lution are also very spirited and char: 





teristic, and of inestimable historic value. 


He was less successful in the representa 
tion of feminine beauty. 


talents was limited, but within that nar 


row area they displayed certain excel 
lences quite rare in the Anglo-Saxon a) 


The range of his 


t 


ICAN 


noved by a correct feeling for color and 


powers, as in the representation of wom 


n, and his coloring 


















LRT 
that period Within that limit he was 


bited creat foree of expression B it 
lm stray beyond the compass of his 


1 


pecomes unnatural, 


The art of this great painter. for so we 


must call him in view of some of his works, 


culminated in the historical compositions 


entitled ** The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence . ‘The Siege of Gibral 


Lar, and the immortal paintings repre 
senting the Death of Montgomery” and 
the ‘‘ Battle of Bunker Hill.” |The last 
two were not surpassed by any similar 
works in the last century, and thus far 
stand alone in American historical paint 
they combine breadth i 


ing. Cabinetin size 
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or Che faces 


Many Cases portraits 


They could be cut out and 


d as portraits; each also is stamped 
he individual 


passions Of that ter 


hour—hate ltation, pain, cour 


And vet 


Ss} 
i 


with 
irit and 
the Onset 


ment, the and 


harmony of lines, the massing 
truth 
first 


and 


‘ 1: . 
ro, the brililance and 


all are there One gazes 


skill of the artist, 


his 


iis the le ives 


onished at th 


ls by feeling heart stirred, and his 


notions shaken of the for 
October. 
the 
Yes, 


two 


; , 4] : , . 
re Diowh bY the winds of 
s svinpathies earriea] away by 
‘ur and battle 


terror of 
en John Trumbull painted those 


is inspired by the fires of 


life His later his 


] 7 4 ll 
vVorks are so inferior in all 


SDECCTS 
H 

ly to seem to be DY the same hand 

cae : 

Lib for ie@ 


taste 


ee ee 
vyrowilng up among his fellow 


lived to see a 


coun 
n, and the first feeble att ‘mpts 


sh art instruction in 
irtists of the f 
Hine 


founders 


of the 
with Trumbull 


Was On 


samme year 


Was 


born the greatest colorist and portrait 
seen on this side of the 


The 


vansett, in the little State of Rhode 


painter we have 
Atlantic, Gilbert 
Narra 
Island, was the birth-place of this painter, 
who came of Scotch and Welsh descent 

blood individual 
well illustrated in the life and 


Stuart town of 


an alliance of whose 


traits are 
character of the painter 

Fortune was becoming a little kinder to 
our artists. Stuart’s dawning genius was 
directed at Newport by Cosmo Alexander, 
a Scotch portrait paimter of some merit, 
vho took his pupil to Seotland and placed 
him in charge of Sir George Chambers. 
\fter various vicissitudes, including, like 
so many of our early painters, an art ap- 
prenticeship in the studio of West, the 
young American artist settled for a while 
ibroad, and acquired such repute that he 
rivalled Sir Joshua Reynolds in the popu 
his brush was 
ie first in the und 


Louis X VI 


ir esteem in demand by 


the untortu 


1 
«l among fis 
return 


our 


sY MAGAZINE 
ing citizens In our chief cities, and tina 
The lnporta 
executed in this country we 


settled in Boston. most 
Works he 
his well-known portraits,of Washingto: 
full-length paint 


War 
ing which represents the great man, nm 


including the famous 


in the prime of his active days, as repr 
sented by Peale and Trumbull, but whe: 


crowned with glory and honor, in the 
majesty of a serene old age, he w;: ap 
proaching the sunset of life. 


The 


marked peculiarities, and offers points ot 


character of Stuart was 


interest scarcely equalled by that of an 
other American artist. The canny shrewd 
ness and penetrating perception of the 
to thre 
inconsistency by the warm and 


Seotchman were mellowed almost 
point of 
supple traits of his Welsh ancestry. Ar 
admirable story-teller himself, he in turn 
gaye rise by his oddities to many racy an 
ecdotes, some of which have been treas 
ured up and well told by Dunlap, who, if 
inferior as a painter, deserves to be long 
and cordially remembered for his discur 
sive but valuable book on early America 

painters. 

As regards the art of Stuart, it can be 
safely atlirmed that America has produced 
no painter who has been more unmistak 
ably entitled to rank among men of gen 


He 


eave in his allegiance to no canon of the 


followed beaten 


ho 


track; he 
| 


schools. His eagle eye perceived the se 
crets of nature according to no prescribed 
rules. Not satisfied with surfaces or ac 
cessories, he gave us character as well 
Nor did he rest here. In the technical re 
quirements of his art he stands original 
and alone. That seemingly hard, practi 
cal Scotch nature of his was yet attuned 
like a delicate chord to the melody of col 
or; few more than he have felt the subtle 
relation between sound and color, for he 
was also a musician. In the handling of 
pigments, again, he stands pre-eminent 
Why 
brilliant, as 
forcible, as harmonious to-day as 


among the artists of his generation. 
that 
pure, a 


is it his colors are as 


when he laid them on the canvas nearly 
a century ago? If you carefully examine 
his pictures, you shall see one cause of 
He had such con 
fidence in his power, and such technical 


the result explained. 


mastery, that he needed not to experiment 
with treacherous vehicles, and rarely mix- 
ing tints on the palette, laid pure blues, 
vellows directly 


dragged 


reds, or the canvas, 


} liohtl, 
ana SLTQPELuiy 


on 


them together. 
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‘BEGGAR'S OPERA,’ 


Thus he was able to render the stippled, 
mottled appearance of color as it actually 
ippears on the skin, to suggest also the 
prismatic effect which all objects have in 
nature, and at the same time, by keeping 
the colors apart, to insure their perma 
nence. Stuart generally painted thinly 
on large-grained canvas, which gave the 
picture the softness of atmosphere. But 
sometimes, as in the case of the powerful 
portrait of General Knox, he loaded his 
colors. But even in that work he did not 
depart from his usual practice in render 
ing the flesh-tints 

It has been alleged by some that Stuart 
was unable to do justice to the delicate 
beauty of women, especially the refined 
type which is characteristic of the United 
States. He may have more often failed 
in this regard than in other efforts, but 
the force of the accusation disappears 
when one observes the extraordinary 
loveliness of such portraits as that of 
Mrs. Forrester, the sister of Judge Story, 
at Salem. But, indeed, it seemed to make 
little difference to him who the sitter hap 
pened to be. He entered into the nature 
of the individual, grasped the salient traits 
of his character, and whether it was a 


seaman or a statesman, a triumphant gen 






1G. STUART NEWTON. | 


eral or a reigning belle, his unerring eye 
and his matchless brush rendered justice 
to each personality 

Gilbert Stuart Newton, the nephew of 
Stuart, is a painter well known in Eng 
land, where he early established himself; 
and having been born at Halifax, and al 
Ways remained a British s ibject, he more 
properly belongs to foreign art But his 
education was gained in the studio of his 
uncle in Boston, and his style shows un 
mistakable traces of the teacher's meth 
ods Newton executed some vood por 
traits before abandoning his native land, 
including one of John Adams, which is 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
He is known abroad as a genre painter of 
semi-literary compositions 

James Frothingham also was a pupil, 
and in some degree an imitator, of Stuart 
who possessed unusual ability in portrait 
ure But it was confined to the painting 
of the head: whether from the lack of 
early advantages, which was so remarka 
ble that he had not even seen a palette 
when, self-ta ioht, he was able to execute 
a very tole rable likeness, or because ol 
natural limitation of power, Frothing 
ham’s talent seemed to stop at the neck of 


the sitter. The fac 


vould perhaps e re- 
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beauty, a 
that 


lart, while 


oftentimes 
the 

ilmost ludicrous 

proportion Be 
ere were a humper 
contemporaries of 
“af 


(Colonel Sar 


his time which 


FANNY 


s difficult to understand at present. 


He seems to have been more of an ama 


His ablest 
‘Landing of the Pilgrims,” 

which a copy is preserved at Plymouth. 
Rembrandt Peale permanent 
itation for his very able and truthful 


Wasl He 


tforts of his mature vears, 


teur than a professional artist. 
vork is the 


obtained a 


portrait of ungeton. bestowed 
ipon it the 


DeST ¢ 


and it received the compliment of 


purchased by Congress for S2000—a large 
n for an American painting in those 
vs, When the purchasing power of mon 


as greater than it 1s The 


ambi 


how 
by Peale, 1s an 


‘h had a wide repute 


some of his simpler 
rior 


artistic 


a native 
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popularity as a portrait painter. He 
possessed of great versatility, was ecce) 
tric, a bon-vivant, and excelled at telling 
a story. It is melancholy to record that 
after many vicissitudes he ended his days 
in poverty. 

Thomas Sully was also a native of Eng 


land, who came to this country in child 


hood, and lived so recently that it is diff 


cult to realize that 
porary of 
ly had 


is shown in 


he 
Trumbull 
creat 


the contem 
and Stuart. Sul 

refinement of feeling: this 
a certain favorite ideal head 
of a maiden which he reproduced in vari 
Ous COMPOSITLONS, 


it in 


Was 


One often recognizes 
his works. His portraits are also 
pleasing, but in the treatment of a maseu 
line likeness the feebleness of his style 
and its lack of originality or strength are 
too often apparent. 
John Neagle, of Philadelphia, was a pu 
pil of Sully, but first began his art career 
Like 
many of our artists of that time, he tried 
his hand at a portrait of Washington, but 
he will be longest and best remembered 


as apprentice to a coach ‘painter. 


by his vivid and characteristic painting of 
Patrick Lyon, the blacksmith, at his forge. 
This picture 


now hangs in the elegant 
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| MALBONE 


Pons 


galleries of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Kine Arts, where several 


pat a Sine MORO 


plreces of our early painters may 
ging in company with it, among 
Rejected,” Vanderlyn’s 
Ariadne,” and Allston’s ‘ 
stored to Life.” 
Born the year of the Declaration of 
dependence, John 


the leadine artists of 


His days were filled with hardship 
cissitude, and unless he has Since become 
aware of the fame he left behind, he 
one of many to whom life 


q iestionable boon. 


Hudson River. It was one of those cu 
hie 
times makes us think there may be, after 


rious incidents by which Destiny s 


all, something more than blind chance in 


her ways, that Aaron Burr. passing by 
his father’s house, saw some rude sketches 
of the rustie lad With that keen eve of 
his, Burr discerned in them signs of prom 
ise, and invited him to come to New Yorl 

When Vanderlyn arrived, Burr treated 
him kindly Eventually the painter made 


a portrait ol Theodosia, the beautiful and 


ill-fated daughter of his benefactor: and 
when Burr was under a cloud, and forced 
to fly to E trope, 1t was Vanderlyn who 


received and gave him shelter. 


> a 
e Of this painter was 
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assed at Rom ; ind Ith Paris His varied 


ig fortunes, and the constant adversity that 
a tt vafied him at every step, obliged him to 
v7 . . = 

resort to many a pitiful shift to keep soul 
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md bOdV together. It was owlng to this 
cause that he so rarely found opportunity 
to ado Justice to the indoubted ability he 
possessed 
But Vanderlyn left at least two impor 
tant creations, marked by genuine artistic 
feeling and beauty, that will long entitle 
him to a favorable position among Amer 
ican painters. ‘* Marius among the Ruins 
of Carthage” [ have never seen, and can 
only peak of it by report. but that it is a 
work deserving ) } vhin t irt of 
; 
ie: 
: 
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‘* JEREMIAH,’ —| WASHINGTON ALLSTON. | 





the time seems to be proven not on 


the applause it received at Rome, but al 


by the fact that it carried off the go 
medal at the Salon in Paris. Such is t 


fate twice 


pawn 


of that the artist was 
forced to this medal; the 
time he was unable to redeem it. 
The ‘* Ariadne” has unfortunately be- 
gun to show signs of age, and the browns 


into which the flesh-tints are painted are 


1rony 


} 
second 


commencing to discolor the delicate grays. 
An oil-painting, if properly executed, 
should hold its qualities for a longer time 


But the works of too many good artists 
are unfortunately affected in the same 
way. The ‘‘ Ariadne” is, however, a no 
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e composition, quite in Classi stvle. and 
not strikingly original. is a most cred 

table work for the early art of a voung 
eople 
Newport, Rhode Island’s charming lit 
e elty by the sea, once a thriving com 


ercial centre, now a favorite resort of 
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G. Malbone. who. after a sueecessful art 
life in his native town and at Charleston 
died at Newport at the early age of thirty 
two 

Miniature painting was a favorite pur 
suit of our early artists 


Some of our 


best portraits have been done by that 


“DYING HERCULES.”—[SAMUEL F B. MORSE. | 


culture, gayety, and wealth, but always 
opulent in delightful colonial and Revo 
lutionary associations, and doubly attract 
ve for the artistic memories that cling to 
it, and the treasures of our art which it 
contains, was the birth-place of Edward 


means: but among all who have followed 
it in the United States none have excelled 
Malbone although some, like John 'raser, 
of South Carolina, have been very cleve1 


at it He succeeded in giving character 


to his faces to a degree unusual in minia 
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ie tT coioring was re ndered at 

ith remarkable delicacy, purity, 

fidelit: His best works are proba 

iy the likeness of Mr. Green, and the 
exquisitely beautiful group called ** The 
Hours which is carefully preserved in 


4 


the Athenwum at Providence 

With the general public the name of no 
(American artist of that time is probably 
more widely known than that of Wash 
ington Allston. 


in part to the fact that being also a writer 


He owes this, doubtless. 


he became identified with the literary circle 
at that time prominent in Eastern Massa 
chusetts. He was born in 1779 at Wace 
camaw, South Carolina. Sent at seven 
years of age to Newp wt, both for health 
and instruction, he lived there ten years, 
and very likely associated with Malbone, 
and perhaps met Stuart there. 
Subsequently Allston visited Italy, and 
then settled in London, where his talents 
were sufficiently recognized to gain him 
the position of Academician. The mis 
take of his art life, although it was per 
haps advantageous to his fame at home, 
was his return to the United States while 
yet in his prime. The absence of influ 
ences encouraging to art growth, and of 
that sympathy and patronage so essential 
to a sensitive nature like that of Allston’s, 
had a blighting effect on his faculties, and 
the many years passed in Boston were 
years of aspiration rather than achieve- 
ment. Allston has suffered from two 
causes, Overrated as an artist in his day, 
his reputation is now endangered from a 
tendency to award him less than justice; 
the latter may be due in part to the fact 
that Allston himself adopted a course of 
action that tended to repress rather than 
develop his art powers. In his desire to 
give to his productions intellectual and 
moral value and permanent dignity, and 
in his aversion to sensationalism in art, 
he treated his subjects with a deliberate 
severity which takes away from them all 
the feeling of spontaneity which is so de- 
lightful and important in works of the 
imagination. If his genius had been of 
the high order claimed by some, such a 
result would have been impossible. The 
emotional element would sometimes have 
asserted itself, and given to his finished 
works that warmth and attraction the 
lack of which, while they are intellectu- 
ally interesting and worthy of great re- 
spect, prevents them from inspiring and 


Winning our hearts, and has impaired 
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their influence in advancing the progress 
of art. 
That Allston might produc 


paintings of more absolute power seems 


have 


evident from his numerous crayon skete| 
es and studies for paintings, which aré fu 
of fire, energy, and beauty, delicate fane 
and creative power. One can not wholl 

understand Allston until he has seen thos« 
studies, and it can not be too much reeret 
ted that he did not allow a freer rein to his 
brush when composing the works upon 
which he desired to establish his fame 
When he did so far forget himself we get 
a glimpse of the fervor and grandeur of 
the imagination that burned in that brain, 
whose thoughts were greater than its ea 
pacity for expression. It must also be 
eranted that the works of Allston have 


| the quality peculiar to the productions of 


original minds. It is not until they have 
been seen repeatedly that they reveal all 
that is in them. ‘** Uriel in the Sun,” 
** Jeremiah,” and ‘*The Dead Man Re 
stored to Life” are probably the best of th 
finished works by which to estimate the 
solemnity, mysteriousness, and impressive 
ness of Allston’s imagination. Without 
giving us new revelations regarding the 
secrets of color, as he was rather an imi 
tator of the Venetian school than an orig 
inator in this line, Allston can be justly 
considered one of the most agreeable col- 
orists of the American school. 

Few of those who recognize the late 
Samuel F. B. Morse as the inventor of our 
telegraphic system are aware that in early 
life he was an artist, and gave abundant 
promise of excelling both in sculpture and 
painting. He became the pupil of All- 
ston in London, and modelled at that time 
a statue called the ‘‘ Dying Hercules,” 
which won the prize of a gold medal of 
fered by the Adelphi Society of Arts for 
the best single figure. From this statue 
he afterward composed a painting of the 
same subject, which is now in New Ha 
ven—a work of unquestioned power, show 
ine careful anatomical knowledge and a 
creative imagination. There was good 
reason to predict a noble career in art for 
the young American, but circumstances 
beyond his control drifted him away from 
the chosen pursuit of his youth, and he 
eventually achieved fame and fortune in 
But in the prosper- 
ous hours of his after-life did he not some- 
times look back to his early art with a 
pang of regret? It is to Morse that the 


the paths of science. 
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National Academy of Design owes its ori- | the feeling for plastic art was very nearly 
gin, and with him closed the first period | dormant in the country, while any prog- 
of American art. ress in architecture, until recent years, 

We see that this division of our pic- | was hopelessly ignored. It is true that 
torial art, with the exception of Thomas | the active, restless intellect of Thomas . 







Birch, of Philadelphia, a marine painter | Jefferson sought to endow the nation ia 
of some repute, and a few others of less | with a sixth order of architecture, patri- ey 
note, was devoted to the figure, and if | otically resembling a stalk of Indian corn. > 
sometimes feeble in result, was inspired | The small pillars made after this design a 
by lofty motives. In historical art and | are in one of the vestibules of the base- fe 


portraiture it was sometimes very able, | ment of the Capitol at Washington, where 
and fairly maintained itself on a level | the ardent soul of the patriot may visit 
with tue contemporary art of Europe. | them, and see for himself the beginning 
Owing to the entire want of art opportu- | and the end of the only original order of 
nities at home, our leading artists, with | architecture ever attempted in this coun 
few exceptions, were forced to pass a good | try. 
part of their lives in foreign studios. Through much tribulation, much ear 
We also find that a feeling for the | nest faith and enthusiasm for art, our Bs 
beauty of form, as indicated in black and | early painters prepared the way for the 
white, or in sculpture, was scarcely per- | national art of the future. We owe much 
ceptible in this stage of our art. With | to them, and in our preference for present 
the exception of Deacon Drowne, who} methods, which must in turn be super 
worked in wood and metal, and Patience | seded by others, let us not forget the hon 
Wright, who modelled skillfully in wax, 














or due to the pioneers of American art. 
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In the fragrant bright June morning, Rosamond, the queen of girls, 
Down the marble door-steps loiters, radiant with her sunny curls; 





O’er the greensward, through the garden, passes to the river's brink, 
Throws away an old bouquet, and wonders if ‘twill float or sink. 





Then returning through the garden, round and round the lawn she goes, 
Singing as she cuts fresh roses—she herself her world’s fair rose : 





In her dainty morning robe, and straw hat shading half her face, 
Picturesque in form and feature, lovely in her youth and grace ; 


In her hand a little dagger, sharp and glittering in the sun, 
Rifling hearts of thorny bushes, cutting roses one by one, 





Pink and white and blood-red crimson, some in bud and some full blown 
There through lawn and grove and garden sings she to herself alone ; 






Softly sings in broken snatches some old song of Spain or France, 
As she holds her roses off at full arms-length with sidelong glance, 


Shifting groups of forms and colors, for a painter’s eye hath she, 
And all beauty pleaseth her, so artist-like and fancy-free. 









Now she enters her boudoir, and sets her roses in a vase ; 
There for seven days and nights their bloom and fragrance fill the place. 






When the petals droop and fade she'll bear them to the river's brink, 
Singing, throw them on the waves, and wonder if they'll float or sink. 






Will she bear away to-night a bunch of lovers’ rose-hearts—pray ? 
Set them in her vase a week—then throw them with her flowers away? 


Hs; 
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A LEGEND OF 
I 

VER the distant Surrey hills lingered 

( ) the opal tints of sunset fading in the 

purpling haze of twilight. Th 

to be a listening silence. Save the pas 


seemed 


sionless monotone of the river, the far-off 
beat of an oar, the murmurous sough of a 
tall brotherhood of pines, the sleepy twit 
ter of an uneasy bird, all things else were 
asleep. The western horizon still glowed 
from a ‘‘ radiance like golden aisles pene 
trating through angelic chapels to the 
shekinah of the west,” and the gray shad 
ows deepened as the stars kept silent 
watch. Then the fragrant air vibrated 
with the song of a love-lorn nightingale. 

A cool, damp mist swept up from the 
river; but still I lingered at the garden 
wall, waiting, expecting. At nineteen | 
was simple Marjorie Cameron, an orphan, 
an heiress, and, they said, a beauty, but an 
untamed Highland lassie. My mind wan 
dered purposeless, adrift, filled with quaint 
conceits, sown first by my old nurse, who 
hushed me to sleep with all manner of 
grim tales of the Borders banshees and 
second-sight, and ballads of Donica of 
Arkinlow, and the Wild Huntsman, in 
whose existence I held firm faith. But 
the little neglected lassie was at last re 
membered by some aristocratic relations, 
and I was transplanted from the remote 
glen and its beloved gorse and heather to 
the exotic atmosphere of Lindenmere, the 
residence of my aunt, Lady Seton, and 
her daughters Edith and Louise, within a 
drive of London. Three or four years of 
boarding-school training failed tomake me 
a proper society puppet, so I was gradual 
ly left to myself. I devoured indiserimi 
nately all legends and traditions treating 
of the supernatural, peopling the pages of 
poetry and romance. I dabbled weakly 
in psychology and animal magnetism, 
and the hazy witcheries of superstition ; 
nothing enchanted me more than a tale 
of wraith, or bogle, or warlock, and my 
dreams were all of something I had yet to 
discover. Nothing could disturb my faith 
in Oriental fatalism. I fully compre- 
hended the longing to look into the fu- 
ture which had charmed with.its weird 
fascination the philosophers and astrolo 
gers on the mooned plains of Chaldea and 
by the dark waters of Egypt. 

My book-shelves were filled with works 
upon spiritualism, manuals on magnet- 
Vou. LIX.—No. 354.—53 


ALL-HALLOW 





EVE 


ism, and novels, when they were weird 
and mystic, and so I despised artificial 
life and its restraints, and was, in fact, 
a most useless and uncanny young lady 

so said my aunt’s maid to her mistress, 
One of my few pleasures consisted in 
rambling about the beautiful garden of 
Lindenmere until awed by the darksome 
shadows of the linden groves, and, cold 
with dew, I would avoid the drawing 
room, and steal away to my own rooms 


rand their spiritual problems. In this pur 


poseless manner the long sweet summer 
days would drift away, and still I waited 
for the inevitable something. My wild, 
passionate heart fretted at the coming win 
ter, when there would be for me no more 
dreamy hours by the river, or wanderings 
over the breezy downs, peering into solemn 
woods for haunting Hamadryads and Ore 
ads. An ardent lover of nature, like the 
Greeks, I believed that nature was instinct 
with the life of man. Flowers were but 
the palingenesis of some life cut short by 
grief or violence, and gods with human 
passions lurked in dense thickets and by 
the river's tide 

As the days drifted into early autumn 
fogs and rain, there was a great deal of 
gayety at Lindenmere. My eldest cous 
in, Edith, made a great coup, and after 
Easter would be mistress, of a chateau in 
the south of France, the young Baronne 
de Neville. I listened vaguely and impa 
tiently to talk of being presented next 
season with my cousin Maud, but I chafed 
and fretted all the same at the convention 
alities hemming me in; and then an event 
occurred which colored my future exist 
ence, 

I] 

This event was a letter from Scotland. 
[ had no correspondents, and but one 
friend, whom I had loved ardently during 
the vears of intimate companionship at 
school. After her sudden recall to her 
home, and the interchange of several let 
ters, she ceased to write, and thereupon I 
moralized sagely upon woman's caprice 
and the fallacy of human hopes and af 
fection. 

I fell into an eestasy of delight as I 
opened the letter from Elsie Ronald, and 
read not only her assurances of tenderest 
love for me, but an invitation to visit her 
directly, and remain until after Christ- 
mas. As Glen Ronald was a wild coun- 
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try place in the Highlands, Elsie suggest- | her better judgment—silk, velvet, and 


ed my joining her housekeeper, Tibbie 
Macrae, who was then stopping in London, 
and who would escort me safely. My 
aunt Mary graciously consented; in fact, 
her time and thoughts were SO engrossed 
with the future baroness and the trous 
seau, and trips to town, I don’t think she 
was really responsible for any other acts. 

‘TL shall firmly believe you have a dou 
ble,” said Louise, as she lazily watched 


the little bustle in my room attendant 


upon packing my trunk, ** and while you 
are here in the flesh, your familar or 
your soul is among the witches over 
there in that dreadful Scotland. Nothing 
else can convince me that you could ex 
ist being buried in the Highlands in win 
ter. The Macrae is a witch.” 


‘It is not for me to make restrictions, | 


mm,” said Sims, my maid, severely, 
‘*but how ever Miss Cameron is to do her 
hair lay out her dresses, and see to her 
up, m'’m, to her hot 


savage country, without 


laces. and be woke 
water, in. that 
me, m'm.” 

** Without cried Louise, 


‘Surely, Marjorie, you take 


you, Sims?” 
amazed. 
Sims with you 

‘Only as far as the amiable Macrae,” 
I laughed, merrily. ‘* I confess the wak 
ing up and laying out the dresses rather 
why, Sims, | 
shall wear a snood, and buy a blue ribbon 


puzzle me; but my hair 


to do up my bonny brown hair.” 


‘Mamma, come to the rescue,” cried 
my cousin, as Lady Seton looked in the 
door. * Marjorie absolutely refuses to 
take her maid, and insists upon leaving 
all her prettiest toilets behind.” 


My aunt looked aghast at this piece of 


news as she advanced in the room with: 


Marjorie, I am not quite certain about 
the Ronalds, excepting as regards their 
venealogy; but the grandmother, whose 
death you read of in the Times a few 
vears ago, was one of the famous Mac 
clan, and possessed of great 
Glen Ronald must be a castle, 
or tower, or something, and there may be 
I look to your 
When I had 
made my début, my first visit was paid to 
Lady Matchem, where I met many very 


distinguished persons. 


pherson 
wealth 


a great deal of company. 


future always, mv love. 


ers; Mamma’s ran into another channel, 
as she fully comprehended the duty she 
owed me as to my future. 


dignity. In white muslin I would hay. 
been spoiled by young men of limited in 
comes, younger sons, and unpleasant per 
sons of that sort; and so my dark blu 
velvet and pearls, a little Ruskin, th 
poor rates, Parliamentary duties, chure] 
and state, and sympathy for gout, mad 
me Lady Seton and a very happy wif 
during the ten years of my marriage. 
even if Lord Seton was forty years my 
senior.” 

‘*Dear Aunt Mary,” I said, coaxingly, 
‘T want to be a Highland lassie, and 
wear a gay plaidie, with ne’er a laddie, in 
that mouldy, haunted old glen. I’m sur 
there’s a family ghost, and I shall spee 
at it and entreat it.” 

‘‘And if there’s a young Ronald, Mar 
jie,” said Louise, merrily, ‘‘make it tell 
you if there is insanity in the race, or 
whether there are mortgages on the es 
tates, for mamma's dear sake. Only don’t 
fall in love until after you have been 
presented.” 

‘*And be careful of your complexion, 
my dear,” added Lady Seton, impressive 
ly, at the door. ‘By all means tak 


| Louise’s advice about the young Ronald 


Nothing is more conducive to sentiment 


|}and that sort of thing than being in a 


My affections then | 
were fixed upon white muslins and flow- | 


country house where there are so many 
long corridors, funny lttle rooms, and 
great halls.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, spare me!” I exclaim 
ed, impatiently. ‘* I detest being in love 
and getting married. By-and-by, when 
Louise is wedded to a knight of high de 
gree, I shall build a tower at the end of 
your garden, my lady, and study the stars, 
and sometimes 0’ nights ['ll appear to you, 
and tell your fortune. Meantime I shall 
enjoy my trip to the Highlands, and dance 
a strathspey at Edith’s wedding. Sims, 
don’t forget to pack my set of silver and 
amethyst thistles, and all of my wool 
dresses 

‘* When I lived with my last lady,” in 
terposed Sims, plaintively, ‘‘ we went to a 
hejus great castle in Scotland, where there 
was a grand juke stopping, and my lady 
had six dresses, and jewels to match, for 
every day, m’m.” : 

‘*Poor. martyr! but you were happy, 
Sims ?” 

‘* Yes, m’m; for there was sherry to the 


| servants’ dinner, and patty four grass to 


the ladies’ maids, with port. But the big 


I yielded to | wide halls and the damps and mould gave 








my lady achill, and killed her, m’m;” and 
Sims squeezed out a tear. 

‘*Never mind, Sims; I make you over 
to Lady Seton, to help Rose about Miss 
I don’t think Glen Ronald 
is a great mouldy castle; and if there’s a 
ehost, it will be a nice, comfortable body 
that will rise up on my hearth o’ nights 
and lay out my morning dresses ;" and | 
danced down the long hall to join my 
aunt and cousins in the drawing-room, 
singing, cheerily : 


Seton’s laces. 


‘But in his halls, on festal days, 

How blazed Lord Ronald's beltane tree! 
While youths and maids the light strathspey 
So nimbly danced with Highland glee. 

Ohone a rie! ohone a rie!” 


IIT. 


The station at Loch Arne was a mile 
from Glen Ronald, and road was 
‘‘awfu’ bad,” said Mistress Tibbie Macrae, 
but if the letter callant 
time, though he’s half 
gyte whiles, Elsie or auld Sandy will 
come with the chaise. My certie, a brave 
bit lassie like you wadna mind it owre the 
braes; but ye may be a wee bit fasht 

I tired! I laughed gleefully at the 
Every fibre in me thrilled with 
excitement. Even the old woman's broad 
Scotch had a charm, and the sweet shad 
ow of a childish remembrance of the old 
nurse dead and gone. I looked about 
me, and taking off my hat, let the soft 
air, in which there was a subtle scent of 
the sea, blow through my hair. The am- 
ber light of the dying autumn day spread 
a radiance over the distant tiers of mount- 
ains, where a loch gleamed like a thread 
of silver; a corn-crake gave a drowsy ¢all; 
the throstles sang in a grove of birches 
bordering the stretch of heather, where a 
boy was waiting till the ** kye come hame ;” 
a stray sunbeam touched leaf and yellow 
blow of a straggling vine; 
in the distance stirred the golden dust in 
the road; and the sky, at that magie hour 
‘twixt the gloaming and the mirk, was 
Ah, how in- 
expressibly sweet were the influences of 
the land of my birth! How I pitied those 
who were condemned to the din and dusk- 
iness of a great city on such an evening! 


the 


‘for the beasties; 
vcanged owre in 


fancy. 


lovely as a poet’s dream. 
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an old wagon | 
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ald stood before me in gray square grim- 


ness, made still more grim by its long 
narrow windows. Near by, over a ledge 
of rocks, fell the loch, like a shattered mir 
ror, with a deep and sullen roar, into 
ragged depths below. The great iron 
gates leading to the lawn and drive up to 
the house lay back useless against the 
stone wall green with moss and lichen. 
Huge oak-trees and spectral pines lent a 
weird to the old-fashioned 
grounds stretching right and left, where 
in grass-grown pathways led otf in fan 
tastic fashion to bosky dells in the dis 


solemnity 


tance. The soft breeze blew spicy odors 
from the pines, and where a few late roses 
bloomed. 

As we neared the wide porch the great 
doors opened, and Elsie, my golden-hair 
ed, pretty Elsie, had me in her arms, and 
in her little coaxing way begged forgive 
ness for the boy who had just brought the 
letter, which had lain two days in his 
pocket, and we ran laughing up the steps, 
while Tibbie, with righteous rage, vanish 
ed around the side path to vent her wrath 
upon the unlucky messenger. <A shiver 
ran through me as we entered the vast 
gloomy hall. The branching stag antlers 
in the shadowy light seemed to me like 
beckoning spectral arms. 

IV. 

A little hot supper ¢éte-d-téte at one end 
of an enormous dining-room, an hour's 
gossip by a blazing fire over past and 
present days, and then Elsie escorted me 
to my room: ascending a wide flight of 
stairs, crossing a large square hall dimly 
lighted by a back window of stained glass, 
and then turning into a narrower passage, 
we entered a large low-ceiled room, where 
a fire in the huge chimney-place and 
lights somewhat reduced the eerie sensa 
tions I was conscious of. 


‘I am sure you will be comfortable 


| here, Marjorie darling,” said Elsie, kissing 


And so we wandered on over the braes | 


and bracken at the side of the road, until 
we turned into a lovely lane, lined with 
hedges of brier and woodbine, shaded by 


clumps of stately beeches—and Glen Ron- | where are your rooms ? 


‘This room is sheltered alike from 
heat and cold by a wall which you will see 
to-morrow. You are sure you will not 
feel nervous,” she added, anxiously, as I 
started at a low tap at the door. ‘* This is 
only Jeanie with your hot water, and she 
will always assist you, dear.” 

**Oh no,” I answered, bravely, ‘‘I shall 
not be at all lonely. I am used to sleep- 


me, 


jing alone;” and my suite of bright little 


rooms flashed across my mind. ‘‘ But 
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Bob 


Quite at the other end of the house. 

Jeanie, put some large logs on the fire. 

Papa's health is so delicate that Maleolm 
ind I are always very near him at night. 
The other rooms are empty, and mostly 
have a northern outlook—in fact, are not 
nearly so comfortable as this. Don't be 
afraid, my lambie; Glen Ronald is as se 
cure as the Tower of London: and then 
kissing me again good-night, I was left 
alon > WwW ith Jeanie i big red armed lassie, 
who stared open-mouthed at my bravery 
of dress and ornaments, which I laughed 
to see Sims had smuggled into my boxes, 
after all. As the last sounds of Jeanie’s 
shuffling tread died away I locked the 
door and looked about me 

Three W indows faced the fire place, there 
was a fourth at the end of the room, and 
ull were draped with dark green stuff; a 
huge bedstead with high posts hung with 
similar curtains looked like a dismal bier. 
[ examined the room closely, with the 
lamp in my hand. Some hideous por 
traits, black with age, of fierce Highland 
chieftains, seowled at me from the dark 
stained walls A desk with glass doors 
and a deep drawer stood between two of 
the windows, surmounted by a huge 
stuffed owl. Some funny-looking spider 
legged tables occupied the corners. A 
large brass-mounted chest of drawers and 
queer oval mirror, a modern stuffed arm 
chair near the fire, some thick sheep-skin 
rugs on the faded carpet—nothing else 
was to be seen excepting portions of my 
own wardrobe thrown over the heavy 
earved chairs 

[ placed the lamp upon a table in a 
corner, and stood before the fire unbind 
ing my hair. An inexpressible sense of 
something dreary laid a pall upon my 
heart I glanced with fear and aversion 
it the sombre bed [ shrank from the 
rreen-eyed owl and grim pictures behind 
me, and after my night toilet was com 
plete, IT sat irresolute in the arm-chair 

wing at the burning logs, and wondered 
why Elsie had not spoken of the dead 


rrandmother, and why she wore such a 


cheap cotton vown—Sims would scorn 
such a one—and why the laird and her 
wother had not appeared to welcome me. 
The profound silence depressed me in 
tensely [ impatiently drew aside the 
heavy curtains of a window, and listened 
to the faint sough of the wind; the stars 
shone through strageling drifts of black 
clouds; a branch of ivy clung to the 
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ledge, softly swaying backward and fo) 
ward; and the tall trees beyond looke: 
like silhouettes against the sky. I crept 
back again to the friendly fire, and looked 
at the bed, when my heart beat violent], 
at a slight, almost imperceptible noise at 
the farther end of the room. There w 
nothing to be seen. I satisfied 


nvVsell 
that it was only one of those creaks in the 
walls and timbers of every old mouldy 
house which speak dumbly of the sinking 
flow back into the dust. Day and night 
it ceases not, this slow decay, but only mn 
the night, when heart and brain are stil] 
do we hearit. ‘* Iam nervous and tired.” 
I said to myself, ‘‘and perhaps a littl 
homesick ;” and with a resolute will J 
climbed into the great ugly bed, and 
sensibly went to sleep. 

[ was awakened in the bright sunshine 
by the harsh creaking of a door, and, to 
my amazement, the curtains before the 
end window parted and disclosed the red 
head of Jeanie, followed by the body, arm 
ed with wood and hot water. 

** How did you get in that window ?” J 
demanded, springing from the bed. 

“It's na window, mem,” returned the 
girl, with a grin; ‘it’s a door.” 

*A door!” Lexclaimed. ‘* Where does 
it lead to 2” 

‘*T dinna ken, mem; it’s aye here.” 

I laughed merrily at the girl’s stupidity 
for, rested and in full possession of health 
and youth, my mercurial temperament 
rose accordingly. The blazing fire and 
the sunshine lent an air of faded respect 
ability to the dingy old room. 

‘I thought you were a ghost, Jeanie,” 
I said, as I brushed vigorously at my hair 

**Na, na,” returned Jeanie, as she fin 
ished her work, *‘there’s nae sie thine as 
ohosts: but auld Sandy Says he hae seen 
half a score ghosts, and no a bit the waur, 
and bogles and rievers and sie like deevel 
ry, mem. Sandy's daft; he saw naught 
but the holly buss, and Nance give a loud 
skirl and swarfed awa on the grund! 
She steekit her e’en and morning aboot a 
woman body dressed like a leddy with a 
sough o' a comin’ wind. I’m no a High 
lander like Nance, and I know a holly 
buss from a leddy.” 

Naturally I followed Jeanie, and looked 
through the parted curtains. I saw a re 
cess with shelves on each side. The en 


trance door beyond opened into a wide 
short hall, with one door on one side anda 
narrow staircase at the end. It all look- 
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ed commonplace enough, but I resolved to 
lock the door before I slept again. My 
inborn fearlessness asserted itself against 
the nervous tremors of the night, as I stood 
before the old dressing-table and greenish 
class and tied back my long waving brown 
hair in a snood of blue ribbons, and the 
knot of lace at my throat fastened with 
a turquoise true-lovers’ knot made me se- 
renely content with my soft gray cash- 
mere dress. I raised the heavy window 
and looked out. The wall Elsie had spoken 


of formed one of the three sides of a quad- | 


rangle. All of the windows of this part 
of the house were closely shuttered. An 
odor from the old-fashioned garden below 
floated up on the autumnal air—a faint 
decaying smell of thyme and southern- 
wood. From a beehive in a corner of the 
stone wall came a murmur mingling with 
the song of the throstles in a grove of 
beeches which stood outside of the wall, 
forming a boundary line between the gar- 
den and patches of woods beyond, and 
great bushes of whins and heather like 
small oaks. 
the rosy light stealing into the sky, the 
soft mist rising from the loch in the far- 
away distance 
ing day in its passionless repose that I felt 
it was a joy to be alive. 

My eerie room looked faded, innocent, 
and homely, nothing more ; 


gay little chansons as I surveyed my small 
person in the queer old mirror that twist- 
ed my nose, and lent a green and yellow 
hue to my pink cheeks. 


¥, 

Elsie met me at the foot of the stairs, 
and presented me to her father and broth- 
er in her own little parlor, where break- 
fast was laid. The laird, a painfully thin 
and nervous old man, weleomed me with 
a few hurried words and a limp grasp of 
my hand, and Malcolm led me to the table 
with the beauty and grace of one of the 
golden-haired Vikings I had pored over for 
hours in my old Norse legends. There 
was little or no conversation, and my mer- 
curial spirits suddenly became depressed. 
Malcolm paid me no further attention, but 
devoted himself to his father. 
strength of soul and restful gentleness 


shone in his dark steadfast gray eyes, and | 


a sad sweetness dwelt in the curved lips. 
All of the men I had ever seen seemed 
dwarfed by comparison into utter insig- 
nificance. I felt relieved when Jeanie en- 


The resinous odor of the firs, | 


so perfect was the awaken- | 


and I sang | 


An intense | 


lea 
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tered and announced a man at the door 
from Loch Arne to see the laird about the 
pigs. <A flush crossed the old man’s thin 
cheek; he looked at me and at his son dep 
recatingly, and half rose, then reseated 
himself. 

Malcolm immediately offered his arm 
**Come, Sir,” he said, with a grave smile, 
‘vou must not keep the man waiting 
So please, Miss Cameron, forgive us, and 
see how in our lonely lives even the ques 
tion of pigs assumes vast importance.” 

As he stood for a moment looking down 
upon me with those wonderful eyes, the 
thought crossed my mind, what asensation 
this magnificent young chieftain would 
make in the home circle! As he followed 
his father, Elsie ran after him, and I heard 
her kiss him, and thank him for letting 
me come, and ask if she could have the 


gig and pony. I did not hear his reply, 


| but made my eseape by a side door which 


opened into a kitchen-garden, in a rather 
petulant mood. There seemed to be a 
mystery about everything and everybody, 
and I was indebted to Mr. Malcolm for 
my invitation. That odd old man, I 
thought, must have lost all their money, 
and is greatly ashamed of it. The cloth 
on the table was certainly very coarse, 


}and everything was as plain as a cot 


tager’s fare. Poor Elsie! how glad I was 
that I had persisted in bringing my plain 
est dresses! 

Two or three days passed like a dream 

ofenchantment. For the first time in my 
life I experienced a perfect intoxication 
of happiness and charmed content. We 
lived out in the hazy sunshine, rowing on 
the beautiful lech, walking and driving 
in the queer old gig or a four-seated wag 
on among the braes. Maleolm’s morn 
ings were devoted to his father, and the 
rest of the day to us. Once, only onee, 
he and I stood alone under the stars; the 
birches’ leafy summits moved to and fro 
by the soft breath of heaven ; a languorous 
hush was on the earth; heaven was in 
his voice, his eyes, his tender smile, and | 
felt that he was all the world to me, yet 
he spoke no word that others could not 
hear. 

And then followed a week of ceaseless 
/rain and fine mist; great drops like tears 
fell with the brown twigs of the trees. 
We stood, before parting for the night, 
by the fire in the great hall. Maleolm, 
looking more than ever like one of my 
| hero Vikings, lay full length on some 
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TURNED, AND THE STONY BLAC 


sheep rugs, with his golden head pillowed 
the back of 1 superb deer-hound 
To-morrow,” cried Elsie, ‘* we shall 


oO all over the house, 


uur first home day together, and we 


Marjorie.” 


here ne'er was an ill but there might 


a waul said Maleolm, mockinely 
What possible pleasure can Miss Cam 
ron feel, Elsie, in going over this mouldy, 

9 old ruin Do you know, Miss 

( ! on, that there are twenty or more 
( ns in this home of ours that never 


mind how t 


yan 


K 





” 


EYES LOOKED STEADILY AT MEI 


swer, when Jeanie came in with the night 
lamps. ‘“‘It’s a bonny bricht moonlicht 
nicht, Sirs: but there’s the sough of a 
wind, an awesome sound,” she continued, 
‘sobbit like a body 
crying for help, so Nance and Tibbie says. 
Auld Sandy has steekit all the doors, and 
they would like some guid whuskey, for 
the cauld makes their flesh creep.” 

‘* Let Tibbie Macrae get what you need,” 
Maleolm, rising; ** but 
there must be no noise, and early to bed. 
The laird must not be disturbed, and his 


lowering her voice- 


said remember, 


will shall be obeyed.” 





I did not wait to hear the rest, but tak 
ing my lamp, flew like a speerit, as Jeanie 
called me, to my room. I cared little for 
going over the house. I could only think 
of the happiness Jeanie’s announcement 
of the moonlight had given my foolish 
heart, and perhaps another day in the 
sunshine with Malcolm. 
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Sov 





When I again recovered my senses the 
moon was on the wane, and the chair ai 
the desk wasempty. In utter discomfort, 
and chilled with cold, for my hair lay 
damp upon my forehead, I crept beneath 
the bedclothes, like a shivering child, and 
fell asleep at last. 
in the hall below. 


The clock struck four 


Inexpressible terrors come to the cool- | 


est of us when we awake in the hush of | 


night. After the first start from 
sleep into a sense of being, a nameless 
My hearing, unnat- 
irally keen and strained, seemed forced 


vague 
terror Was upon me, 
nto a state of expectancy. Light gusts 
of wind rustled the vine at the window, 
ind then wailed like a human voice in the 
distance. A 
senseless rhyme stole into my memory; 
inconsciously I repeated mentally 
and again: 


The stillness was intense. 
again 


“What makes your eyes so holed ? 
I’ve lain so long among the mould. 
What makes your feet so broad ? 
Ive walked more than ever I rode.” 
The fire was dead. 
the lamp in the corner by the fire-place 
flickered from some draught; the moon 
sent broad sheets of light through the 
room from the three windows. At the 
old desk was seated the figure of a woman, 
id and gaunt. 

My skin tingled with the moisture of the 
pores. I lay still until the violent terror 
began to ebb; a sick weakness prevented 
motion. I watched the figure keenly. It 
sat motionless; one hand supported the 
head, the other lay upon. some papers; a 


jewel sparkled on one long slim finger; a | 


dark mantle shrouded the shoulders. 
I dream ? 


Did 
I took the rings from my fin- 
gers and dropped them on the rug at my 
bedside. I was awake—broad awake. <A 
cock crew in the garden; the wind sough- 
ed eerily in the trees; far off came the 
slow rumble of wheels on the rough road, 
and the roar of.the swollen loch. 
steadily at the figure. Should I question 
it? Alas! where was my boasted cour- 
age—the poetry of my superstition? It 
moved, it turned, and the stony black eyes 
looked steadily at me. It slowly rose, 
and I heard a wailing, sobbing sigh as it 
drew nearer to my bed. 

I recall a faint, deadly sickness, an ef- 
fort to cry out, but the trembling voice 
failed. My limbs seemed palsied, and my 
heart stifled me with its heavy throbbings. 
I remember nothing more. 


I gazed 


The yellow ray from | 


VI. 

I looked out in the morning upon a 
veritable Scotch thick, gray, im- 
penetrable. My rings lay where I had 
dropped them. 
the desk. 
and packages of paper were open and scat 
tered about. 


mist 


My first step was toward 
The doors were slightly ajar, 


Pale and spiritless, my face 
and manner attracted the attention even 
of the old laird. Maleolm’s anxiety and 
interest for once were undisguised. A 

| headache was my excuse for my dullness, 

'and an hour later I was introduced to the 
library for the first time, and installed be 

fore a bright fire, with books and papers, 
until Elsie was ready to join me. 

Glancing listlessly over a newspaper, 

I discovered that it was All-Saints Day! 
My terrible night was the eve of All-Saints, 

the night on which the dead come out of 

their graves to haunt their old homes. 

All the year silent and low they lie, and 

| then, with a longing for the old home, 

| they creep out this one night to enter the 
| old haunts. While we sleep, the house- 
| place swarms with the poor ghosts. This 
is their penance and expiation for deeds 
done in the flesh, until the soul in the full- 
ness of perfection shall enter into posses- 
sion of the divine. The false witness, the 
profligate, the murderer, the unforgiving, 
the miser, the sensualist, the uncharitable 

it may be their hell to thus come back 
one night in the year, stung by an aven 
ging Nemesis, until, their penance done, 
they are wafted over the Styx. The good 
ghosts sleep, and are troubled with no 
waking. 

And so I thought with a dazed brain, 
until the dark recesses of the great gloomy 
room seemed peopled with phantoms, wait- 
ing in misery for their Prospero to shake 
off their shackles of bondage. I dropped 
the papers and began to examine the cu- 
rious tiles and carvings of the mantel- 
piece. I wandered aimlessly about. The 
large room was wainscoted with oak black 

| with age. Several of the panels near me 
were filled by grim, black-looking por- 

| traits of old Ronald chieftains, and there 
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was a funny oval mirror over the fire 
place that gave back my reflection in 
three different views. The books seemed 
to be a century old. In fact, my restless 
thoughts wandered continuously to the 
event of the past night Was there a 
family ghost, and did they put me pur 
posely in the haunted chamber, or did ] 
dream I was horribly frightened and 
dismal. Why was I not triumphant in 
the fact that the shapeless creatures haunt 
ing the woods and streams in my pet Greek 
and Highland legends had taken a tangi 
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plaeable lips with downward cruel curves 
A black mantle covered the shoulders; a 
ring was on the long forefinger. I stared 
in dumb horror. All doubts were ended 
It was no creature of imagination. — | 
heard a step near me, and screaming in 
fright, I lost all consciousness. 

With returning life I felt warmth and 
comfort; in my misty brain came sounds 
of a voice whispering, ‘‘ My love! my love 
my beautiful one! my Marjorie!” and soft 
kisses rained upon my face and hands 
Then came the flying footsteps of Elsie, 





“MY BEAUTIFUL ONE! MY MARJORIE!” 


ble shape—that I had at last seen a phan 
tom, a double, a witeh-woman? and I 
shivered at the memory of the leaden face 
and hard black eyes 

[ felt giddy from fasting and sleepless 
ness, and wandered to the other end of 
the dismal room, stopping for a moment 
to look out of a window into the thick 
mist at the dim outlines of the waving 


branches. I turned and faced a deep re- | 


cess; and there, hanging before me, was 


the portrait of my midnight visitor! The | 


black eves looked stonily into mine ; it 
had the same narrow pale face and square 
chin, the long pointed nose and thin im- 


and her cheery voice: ‘‘ How is she now, 

Malcolm? Look up, Marjorie darling! 
Give me the hot wine now, Tibbie. Drink 

this, dear. Now you are all right again,” 

kissing me. ‘* What was the matter? 
| How could I leave you so long with your 
headache ? but papa needed me a great 
while this morning. Maleolm found you 
as you were falling. See what a pile of 
cushions he has laid under your head; 
and he brought you in his arms, he said, 
directly to the fire, which is scorching your 
pretty cheeks.” And as Elsie chatted on, 
[ lay in sweet content. Whatever came, 
he loved me, and I could wait. 
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‘It is simply nerves, Elsie, nerves,” ] 
said, laughing almost hysterically, and 
springing to my feet. ‘*Are we quite 
alone ¢ I will thank Mr. Ronald by and 
by, then. Yes, lama healthy little body, 
hut a mass of contradictions. There! Ive 
eaten the chicken and drank the whey. 
Now let us walk about. Whose likeness 
is this, Elsie?” and we paused before the 
portrait. 

You know she died 
five years ago, but we don't talk of her; 


‘* Grandmother's. 


there was a little trouble in a business 
way, and papa 

‘** Never mind, dear,” I said, pitying her 
confusion; ‘‘ tell me if the room I occupy 
was hers, because this table and the furni 
ture there belong to the same family.” 

‘Yes, and a small one leading to it by 
a little passage, and there’s a private stair- 
case opening into the passage leading to 
the dining-room and kitchens. Grand 
other was a wonderful housekeeper, and 
managed the estates herself. She liked a 
parlor for privacy. Tl take you up there, 
if you feel wellenough. This is the stair- 
ease,” and Elsie opened a narrow door I 
had not before noticed; ‘‘ we never use it 
excepting when your room is used. It is 
more convenient for servants, as it con- 
nects with their work-rooms.”’ 

We ascended the stairs, and Elsie un 
locked the door I had noticed the morn- 
ing after my arrival, and we entered an 
old-fashioned little room smelling very 
musty. A few old books treating of rec- 
ipes, agriculture, accounts, and expenses 
lay on another old spider-legged table: 
several upright stiff chairs and a sofa 
were covered with moth-eaten, faded cov- 
ers. There was nothing to be seen speak- 
ing dumbly of sweet womanhood. 

‘Tt is just as she left it,” half whisper- 
ed Elsie. It all showed the hard mascu- 
line nature, even the outlook from an un- 
curtained window upon stretches of barren 
fields. 

‘Why is her desk kept in her cham- 
ber,” I asked, ‘* when she must have man- 
aged her affairs here ?” 

‘Oh, that was done in late years. She 
became rather feeble,and not sleeping well, 
she liked to sit at her desk late at night.” 


‘*T would send the table and desk back | 


here again,” I said, bluntly. 

‘Why ?” asked Elsie, curiously. 

‘*Oh, simply that the quaintness of the 
parlor be in keeping,” I replied, careless- 


ly. <A thick stuff curtain fell straight to 


| the house with an iron will. 


| in any degree attractive. 
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the faded carpet before a window at the 
I thoughtlessly 
drew it aside, and through the dim glass 


other side of the room. 


and mist outside I saw a large house with 
a tower at each end, and nearly surround 
ed with thick woods. ‘IT imagined you 
had no neighbors, Elsie; LT understood you 
to say that no one lived nearer than the 
village. What a grand old place! it looks 
like a feudal castle W ho lives there 7” 

Elsie did not speak for a moment. 1 
turned to look at her: the blue eyes were 
full of tears, and she tried to speak. Re 
hovering herself, in a low voice, she said, 
‘It is Macpherson Tower. No one lives 
there. It has been deserted for years.” 

‘Dear Elsie,” [ said, entreatingly, ‘I 
am always blundering;” and I took her in 
mv arms and kissed the flushed cheeks 
‘Please forgive me;” and I dropped the 
curtain before the window. 

“Come into your room, Marjorie, by 
the fire, and I will tell you something 
about the Tower house. It is cold here.” 
Locking the door, we passed through the 
draped entrance, which was left open dur 
ing the day, and seating ourselves in our 
old school-girl fashion on the rugs before 
the fire, Elsie began: ** Maepherson Tower 
belongs to my grandmother's family. Her 
father ran away with a Gordon, and a 
great feud existed after that between the 
two families, and the estates were all left 
to a Gordon, grandmother being cut off 
And sO 
there was but one Gordon left, a maiden 
lady, ever so many vears older than papa. 
Grandmother was determined to unite the 


because she was a Macpherson. 


two estates and get possession of the old 
Tower again; so she tried to make papa 
marry Miss Gordon, who was quite in love, 
and more than willing. Poor papa was 
young, and sweet in temper and noble 
hearted, just like Malcolm, so he cared 
nothing for the plain old maid, but never 
actually resisted his mother, who ruled 
He was very 
studious, and had never seen any woman 
And old Miss 
Gordon was quite satisfied with the way 
things were going, when one of her moth 
| er’s relations, a young girl, was left an 
orphan, and very poor, and she was sent 
for to make a home in the Tower. And 
then came the old, old story: papa fell in 
love with the lovely little thing, and there 
was great trouble. Grandmother was in- 
flexible, Miss Gordon was jealous and vin- 
dictive; and finally, one stormy even- 
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ing, as papa was driving home from the 
village, he met little Margie, a girl of six 
teen only, weeping her heart out. She 
had been driven from the Tower, and was 
trving to get to the village for shelter. 
Papa took her in his arms and gave her 
comfort, and drove back to the vil 


1 


age to 
the manse, and the minister, who 


was 
young and romantic, and detested the 
Ma phersons, married them, and the next 
day papa brought his bride home, There 
Was a terrible scene. Tibbie Macrae re 
members it all: the frightened little bride, 
and my determined father, who was quite 
is resolute and firm as his mother, who 
fell into spasms of rage, and burst a blood 
vessel In the mean time papa took pos 
session of the rooms he occupies vet, and 
there they lived. Old Sandy and Tibbie 
waited on them, and they two defied grand 
mother after she recovered. Then Mal- 
colm and [ were born; and poor mamma, 
who never got over the misery she inno 
cently caused the two families, died soon 
after.” 

‘* What became of Miss Gordon ?” I ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

‘She closed the Tower, dismissed all the 
old servants, and went to England. There 
she died when Malcolm was quite a boy, 
and left the Tower to him, if he would re- 
nounce papa and his name, and live there; 
otherwise it was mine without condition, 
as Lum named Elsie Gordon Macpherson.” 

‘* Have you claimed it?” I asked. 

‘* Never,” Elsie answered, indignantly ; 
‘or so long as dear papa lives. some 
time I may,” she added, softly. ‘*The 
estates are both rich, and an agent looks 
ifter them—I mean the Tower. This was 
the desk where grandmother kept all of 
her accounts.” 

We rose, and paused a moment beside 
the chair near it. Elsie glanced at me 
strangely, as she opened the glass doors 
and replaced the loose papers. 

‘TL assure you, Elsie,” I said, hastily, **] 
have not opened the desk. I would not 
be so dishonorable.” 

a Papa has wandered in here; he often 
does,” she said, sadly. ** He forgets some- 
times that we have a guest.” 

Here I plainly heard a low wailing sigh. 

‘Was that the wind rising, Marjorie? 
Perhaps it will clear by to-night,” and 
then, as we descended the great staircase, 
Elsie added: **I have not told you all of 
our story, dear. Some time I will—per- 
haps to morrow,” 
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I glanced about for Maleolm, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. It seemed to me 
enough to ‘‘feed for aye my lamp and 
flame of love,” with ne’er a thought of 
the future, or the mystery of his actions. 

VII. 

We dined téte-ca-téte. Maleolm had 
gone to Loch Arne, and the laird was not 
well. After dinner Elsie led the way 
down a long hall lined with rare old paint 
ings, with a stained-glass window at the 
end, and opening into the grand drawing 
room—a very large room, lighted by six 
windows shaded by purple draperies 
There was a glitter of mirrors, the rich 
harmony of colors in marbles, bronzes, 
cabinets of fine lustred majolica and old 
Chelsea, enormous vases and jars, rare 
carvings, soft couches, and massive cush 
ioned chairs. The strong contrast it all 
presented to the other rooms I had seen 
prevented me from speaking in my utter 
amazement. 

The dusky, shadowy room, with lances 
of subdued light stealing upon the glitter 
of a mirror, the sombre richness of the 
furniture and harmonious tinting of the 
works of art—in the profound stillness a 
spell seemed laid upon it, and I felt like 
one standing on enchanted ground. 

We silently walked hand in hand down 
the length of the room, and Elsie drew 
aside a thin white veil that hung before a 
large portrait. It was a face of the most 
marvellous child-like beauty, with large 
serious brown eyes, soft dimpling lips, a 
low white brow, crowned with masses of 
waving gold-bronze hair swept carelessly 
back. 

‘*My mother,” whispered Elsie. ‘It 
was taken not long after her marriage, by 
a friend of papa’s, a member of the Royal 
Academy, who came here on a sketching 
tour.” 

Tears came into my eyes as I gazed in 
the pure, innocent face, and imagined the 
sufferings endured by her loving heart, 
and of her bondage, as I remembered that 
other relentless face. 

**Come this way,” said Elsie; ‘‘ here is 
another picture of her: see how changed 
in a few years. It was painted by the 
same artist, who made two copies, for some 
purpose of his own.” 

It was wonderfully painted in negative 
color. The pretty mouth had a piteous 
droop; there were hollows in the sweet 
pale cheeks; dark circles swept duskily 
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around the unnaturally large pleading 


There was a world of untold sor- 
row, patience, and tender endurance of 
martyrdom. A memory came to me of 
having seen such a picture once in the 


eves. 


Academy, and beneath it was inscribed 
the single word, Verbliiht;: and so, too, 
was this young life wasted. 

We moved away in silence, and then 
Elsie said, pausing before another por- 
trait, ‘* Here is another picture of grand 
mother, taken when she was young.” 

There, again, was the same cruel, cold 
face, the imperious, inflexible will, and 
my heart swelled with infinite pity as I 
looked at the three faces, and fancied that 
tender lily drooping and dying in the at- 
mosphere created by that woman. TI no 
longer felt a nervous horror of the grim 
thing I had seen, perhaps doomed to know 
no rest excepting through expiation. But 
[ was fated not to hear the rest of Elsie’s 
story. The laird was suddenly seized 
Mal- 
colm had not returned, so I retired to my 
room early. <A wild storm raged; the 
moaning wind had risen to a fierce hur- 
ricane, and howled about the windows, 
shrieking down the chimney, and dying 
away in the distance but to rise again like 
Elsie 
crept to my room to say good-night, and 
that Malcolm had returned safely, and 
then I commenced my vigil. The hours 
passed, and by midnight the storm lulled. 
My eyes were closing in irresistible sleep, 
when 


with one of his spasmodic attacks. 


the hollow booming of the ocean. 


I became conscious of a mist or 
in fact, preventing 
my seeing the lights burning on the ta- 
ble. I watched intently from my chair; 
but time passed, and then it disappear- 
ed. Utterly weary from the varied ex- 
citements of the day, I went to bed, and 
dreamed that in the drawer of the desk 
was an old receipt-book, written in black 
and also in red ink, and I read in red ink: 
‘TT hereby revoke all former wills, and 
leave all I die possessed of to my son 
Ewan Macpherson Ronald, with my bless- 
ing. I beg his forgiveness for my harsh- 
ness, and as he forgives me, so do I for- 
give him, and may God forgive us both! 
(Sioned) 
‘** ALICE MACPHERSON RONALD.” 


faint shadow near me— 


VIL. 
I remembered my dream so vividly the 
next morning that I fully determined 
unon relating it to Elsie, and also the 


843 
event of the previous night, but all ideas 
of that sort were dispelled by a letter from 
Sims, breaking to me the dreadful 
of the death of my favorite cousin Louise, 
who had been thrown from her horse and 
injured fatally. 
London if 
there. In a tumult of passionate grief, 
my only desire was to be 
reaved aunt. 
ing care of me, and only left me at the 


hews 


Sims would meet me in 


some one would escort me 


with my be 
Malcolm insisted upon tak 


gates of Lindenmere. The winter passed 
inh There 
Yule-log nor Christmas cheer. 


deepest seclusion. was no 
Aunt Se 
ton’s heart seemed buried in the grave 


her favorite child. 


ot 
I kept my soul on the 
My 


restless nature had become tamed by my 


stale crumbs of practical realisms 


various experiences, and I felt sometimes 
as if ages had passed between my nine 
teenth and twentieth years. The full au 
rora of passion had so often flashed up 
into my life when I was with Malcolm, he 
must have read the story in my tell-tale 
eyes, and yet he spoke not after those 
and 
if he were poor, what a fair fabric I had 
woven with my wealth for him, and al 
though I became as a loved daughter to 
my aunt in her grief, read wise books, 
and gave up all my wild wandering and 
dreamy life, two experiences I could not 
forget—my midnight visitor, and the in 
expressible sweetness of the intoxicating 
draught I tasted when I lay against his 
breast and heard the few words he mur 
mured in my ear. 

With the early spring blossoms came 
the quiet wedding, and the departure of 
The 
warm summer days drifted peacefully by. 
Elsie’s letters were frequent, but there 
were there. Lady Seton 
showed no desire to leave her seclusion, 
and I was quite content. The leaves 
fell one by one to the dust, and there 
came a letter from Elsie entreating me 
to go to her if my aunt could spare me. 
Her father was failing rapidly in mind 
and body, and Malcolm was forced to go 
to Edinburgh on protracted legal busi- 


ness. 


never-forgotten words in the library ; 


the young bride for her new home. 


no changes 


Aunt Seton was willing to let me go, 
and all the more readily that she contem- 
plated joining some friends in the coun 
try for a relief and change 

Again Elsie and I sat together by the 
fire in the great hall, and a quiet happi- 
ness stole over me, to which I yielded with 
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all the more abandon because he was not 
there to see it 

Am I not to have my old room, El 
sie?” IT asked, as we ascended the stairs 
and turned down the wide hall. 

‘*Maleolm orders not,” laughed Elsie; 

and his confidence in your little wise 
head is so unlimited that he chooses vou 
to take his place, and be near me and 
papa ; 

* What a charming room!” [ exclaim 
ed, as we entered the door facing Elsie’s, 
and were greeted with a blaze of light 
from the cheery fire and candles reflect 
ing ina modern mirror, white and cilt 
wall-paper, and pretty chintz hangings. 

‘Old Sandy put the paper on himself, 
he said, for the bonny bairn ; and old 
Nance came up to see it all, smoking the 
new pipe the winsome leddy sent her; and 
Tibbie and Jeanie, to say nothing of Elsie, 
made the curtains, and filled the vases 
with the heather and bog-myrtle, and con 
fiseated the new sheep rugs, and my serv 
ice to ye, mem; and Elsie dropped a 
courtesy mocking ly 

My sleep was very sweet that night, 
and the next day I entered upon my du- 
ties regularly with Elsie as a daughter 
of the house. The severe weather kept 
us closely confined in-doors; and as the 
end of the month approached, my mind 
dwelt constantly upon the haunted room, 
and I resolved to privately visit it by day- 
light the eve of All-Saints. 

The morning dawned dark and gloomy. 
Misty wreaths like clouds hung low over 
the hills. The storm had passed away, SO 
that the thunderous roar of the loch sub 
sided into a low murmurous diapason. — I 
chose the hour when the laird was asleep, 
and Elsie busy with her home duties; and 
then, for the first time since my return, I 
stood in the familiar chamber, and again 
experienced that uncanny shivering sen 
sation. It was dark, cold, and death-like 
in its solitude I crept stealthily across 
to a window, and opened the blind. The 
desk remained as I had last seen it; noth 
ing had been disturbed: and I left the room 
with a half-formed plan perfected. 

Maleolm returned that night, fatigued 
and depressed. As he pressed my hand 
in his firm grasp, and bade me welcome 
with his courtly grace, the look in his 
eyes had not changed, and my foolish 
heart beat happily. ‘He loves me, I 
know he loves me,” I, like a silly maiden, 
kept repeating to myself, 





As we gathered around the hall fire 
**Don't you keep All-hallow Eve?” Lasked 
quietly. ‘I have a dim memory of fes 
tivals of that kind long ago, when tly 
servants danced and played all manner of 
games and tricks.” 

** Never,” said Elsie, shaking her eurl, 
head mournfully.  ** Grandmother neve: 
allowed it, and papa never has been in thi 
mood; but our few retainers,” and she 
smiled sadly, ‘always pretend to be sick 
and manage to have a little gathering in 
the kitchens, and something hot to keep 
up courage against the bogles, and wi 
don’t mind that, do we, Maleolm ?” 

[ remembered with a shiver one year 
ago, When I was unaware of the day of 
the month. 

Malcolm smiled affectionately as he 
said, ** No, indeed, little sister: but talking 
of All-Saints Eve, are you never supersti 
tious, Miss Cameron? Have you no dread 
of Hallowe'en, as we eall it here, when 
witches and evil spirits are abroad upon 
their baleful errands? Old Sandy and 
his familiar, Nance, declare they hear the 
brownie o° nights.” 

‘* What is the brownie?” I asked, with 
a little tremor in my voice. 

‘The brownie is a domestic spirit, very 
harmless in its way, whose voice is always 
heard lamenting when a danger or death 
is about to befall the family, like the Irish 
banshee. Now I would not object to a 
family brownie if it came in the shape of 
one of those beautiful Valkyrias of the 
Gothic paradise, who bestow on the spirit 
of the departing warrior that heaven he 
eagerly rushes on death to obtain.” 

And Maleolm looked at me with so in 
tense a gaze that, to conceal my emotion, | 
said, laughingly, ‘* More practical persons 
would prefer to live in these prosaic days 
than die for any reward the gods might 
offer. Some day I will sing to you a de 
liciously frightful old ballad or legend 
of All-hallowe’en, called ‘Bonny Jane,’ 
with such a weird ending, as thus: 

‘Yet legends say, at Hallowe'en, 
When silence holds her deepest reign, 
That still the ferrvman fiend is seen 
To waft the monk and bonny Jane.’” 


IX. 

I changed my dress, and sat quietly 
waiting in a soft flannel dressing-gown 
and slippers for the household to retire. 
When all sounds had ceased, I gently 
opened my door and looked down the 
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“THE HANDS STRETCHED 


hall, where in a niche a lamp burned all 
night, and where I intended to light my 
‘andle, when, to my intense surprise, | 
saw the laird before me, with weak, un 
hold 


swiftly 


certain step approaching the stairs, 
ng his lamp in his hand. |] 
and softly followed as he turned down 
the passage leading to the room where | 
had fully made up my mind to watch by 
the door during the mystic hour. He 
passed in, and I watched his movements, 
still keeping nearthe entrance. The shak 
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ing hands placed the lamp on top of the 
desk; he then opened the doors, mutter 
‘It must be here Ther 


Mother, 


You never meant it To my 


ing must be 


something mother how 
hurt me 


horror, 


you 


the same awful figure suddenly 


appeared near him. I stood in awe-strick 


en fascination. The hands stretched forth 


appealingly; the face wore a look of ag 


ony. The unconscious old man turned, 


gazed for a second, with a ery of horror, 
1 fled 


and fell prostrate on the floor. I] 
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hall to call Maleolm and Elsie, who heard 
my eries and rushed from their rooms. 
1a They flew in an agony of fear to their fa- 
thers sick 







, and I followed as fast as my 





shaking limbs would permit. The papers 
/ lay seattered about, the chair was over- 
turned, and the old man lay like one dead, 


with wide-open eyes, and an expression 














of intense horror imprinted on his face. 







“e They earried him to his room. I simply 
3 : told them that I had followed their fa- 
ay ther, faneying he was walking in his sleep, 
a f which was true. The doctor arrived in 






ai hour, and gave no hope of life linger 
lL was left 
to myself, and my dream came to me as 


{ 


li 


- ing longer than the next day. 






by inspiration. There was a mystery. 
It might be explained by the book, and 


the old man’s 







peace of mind restored. | 
then shared the vigils of the brother and 
sister until they sent me to bed. Alone 
A again, I tried to recall my dream. The 
: book was old, with a leather cover, the 
writing in black and red ink. Then, with 
if a determined will, before day dawned, I 
7 took my candle and retraced my steps to 
the fatal chamber. AI] was still. 











‘* Poor 














ghost!” I thought, as my heart swelled 
Be) with pity, ‘‘ whatever brings you from 
a, your grave, perhaps I can give you rest.” 
; 7 I opened the doors, and resolutely took 
By? out all of the papers, and searched each 
i pigeon-hole and several small drawers. 






After replacing them, almost in despair, 
I saw the large drawer, which I tried to 
open, but some obstacle within prevented 
my effecting more than a narrow aper- 







ture. For the first time in my idle life 
my slim hands and wrists served me use- 
fully 





After repeated efforts I sueceeded in 






forcing my hand through the opening, 
and grasped the bent cover of a book. 
Another trial of strength, and I held an 
old receipt-book eagerly to the light, and 
a rapid glance through the leaves showed 
There 
was nothing else in the drawer but pack 


ages of seeds. 







writing in black and in red ink. 






In one’s life sometimes there comes 





some great shock, which either benumbs 
the faculties or stimulates every power of 
The horrible 
fact of a dream being a reality, that I was 


in some 







mind and body into action. 







supernatural or extraordinary 
manner en rapport with a being of an- 
other world, which was clearly no illusion 
of the brain, while it nearly paralyzed my 
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shrieking from the spot, and down the | limbs, aroused in me a fearful sense of 


responsibility and forced me into action 


A terrible panic seized me, and I flew in 


dread from the room, carrying my priz 
with me, as the gray dawn swept thi 
shadows from the sky. I found Elsi 
crouched before my fire weeping. 


‘**Oh, Marjorie!” she eried, ‘‘ where have 


you been? Papa’s mind is wandering 


He says his mother appeared to him with 


outstretched hands, and his right side is 


palsied.”’ 

Now was my time tospeak. Isat down 
on the rug and held her in my arms 
‘*He was right, Elsie dear; his mind 
does not wander. I saw the spirit of 
your grandmother one year ago, and 
| again to-night. 


Don't start nor ask ques 
tions, please. 


I'll tell you all by-and-by 
| Tell me now what there was between you 
father and his mother in as few words as 
possible.” 


‘She cursed him and disinherited him, 
leaving everything to Maleolm on condi 
tion that he would be the laird over papa, 
and never share the property with him o1 
aid him in any way, or we would be out 
casts, and a distant branch of the family 
inherit. Malcolm has accepted the con 
ditions of the will to keep the home, but 
has never touched any of the money, and 
we live and have lived on papa’s little in 
come which he had from my grandfather 
Papa’s failing health forces my brother to 
take upon himself the duties of laird in 
public. He has given his life to papa, 
and denied himself every pleasure, every 
thought of self; and Elsie’s voice failed 
through excess of feeling. 

And this was the mystery of his silence 
toward me, the life of privation. He seem 
ed glorified in my sight; but there was not 
a moment to lose. I told Elsie of my 
dream, and together we looked carefully 
through the book, and at last, to our joy, 
we found the words as I had dreamed of 
them, and added below was the date, prov 
ing that this last will had been written 
just before death. 

We clung to each other for a moment 
in a passion of tears, shed from mingled 
joy and grief, and then Elsie took the 
book to Maleolm. I crept to the half- 
opened door and looked in. The old laird 
lay with his head on his son’s breast, his 
poor patient eyes gazing in his face. 

‘Can you ever forgive me, dearest fa- 
ther,” he repeated, ‘‘for my neglect of 
this solemn trust? Do you heed me? 
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Hear what I have to accuse myself of, 
and know what misery you might have 
been spared. Before her death, grand 
mother said that a book was left for me in 
her desk containing receipts for mental 
and bodily health, for men as well as cat 
tle, and she charged me solemnly to read 
it carefully and profit by it. Father, you 
know the rest. I saw this book, and 
thrust it in a drawer of the desk, and for 


were, and have been, of you. And this 
message from the dead comes too late.” 

A smile of ineffable peace dwelt upon 
the old man’s face as he whispered: ** Not 
too late, my boy; it is never too late to 
know that she blessed me at last. Call 
Marjorie to me.” 

[ approached, and with his poor left 
hand he drew me to his breast, and kissed 
and blessed me. Elsie lay weeping by 
his side, and there was a low wailing out 
side of the door from the faithful retain 
ers of the household. A heavenly ra 
diance overspread the wan face. the dim 
eyes looked their last upon his children, 
and the old laird at last found peace. 


x. 
It is again the eve of All-Saints. Iam 
no longer Marjorie Cameron, but Mistress 


Marjorie Ronald, of Grosvenor Square, | 


Glen Ronald, and Maepherson Tower, 
and though we had been married three 
months, we—Maleolm and I—never wea 
ried of telling each other again and again 
the sweet old, old story. We had just 
returned from the Continent, and, like a 
willful spoiled child, I insisted upon going 
direct to Glen Ronald for a week before 
calling for Elsie at Lady Seton’s, and estab 
lishing ourselves in London until certain 
important plans of mine were perfected. 


We were very rich, my fortune and his 
together; and Elsie resigned all claim to 


the Tower conditionally. She said, with 
saucy imperativeness, that we accepted 
her as the incumbrance, which my aunt 


Seton begged to share, for Elsie had quite 
And even Sims proved 


won her heart. 
faithless; so I made her over to her new 


little mistress, and took honest Jeanie into | 
my especial service under my French 


maid. 


We paced the long drawing-room, Mal- 
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ot it. God knows my only thoughts | 
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ly about the house, but I no longer trem 
bled, for a protecting arm was about me, 
and the wealth of a great abiding love 
encompassed me. 

We had discussed, until all argument, 
all ideas, were exhausted, the subject of 
my dream and what had appeared to me. 
We acknowledged our belief that 


“millions of spiritual creatures 
Walk the earth, both when we wake 
And when we sleep.” 


‘* And,” observed Malcolm, ‘* we have bet 
ter warrant than superstition for the be 
lief. Why should we doubt the agency 
of ministering angels? Do you remem 
ber, darling, that passage in Klopstock’s 
‘Messiah’ in which the angel Abadonna 
resigns his charge? Even for Judas we 
can not help but feel a thrill of interest.” 


k between earth and 


“It seems a lin 
some other space I dare not say heaven,” 
I returned, ‘nor yet hell; and the belief 
in the agency of these spirits is certainly 
confirmed and sanctioned by the language 
of Scripture. And now, Malcolm,” I add 
ed, in my most fascinating manner, draw 
ing down the dear face for a kiss, ‘‘do you 
know that from the first time I ever saw 
you I called you a grand Viking ?” 

‘And do you know,” he interrupted, 
‘that I always called you my Valkyria, 
though I never dared hope for the heaven 
you have given me.” 

‘Then we are quits; and you did not 
have to pass through death to gain your 
heaven. And now for a boon: promise 
And naturally, with my 
head leaning against his breast, how could 
**T want you to watch with 
me to-night, dear Maleolm, in that room. 
I must watch there, if I go alone.” 


to say ves.” 


he say nay ? 


And so it came to pass that again I kept 
my vigil in that grewsome chamber. <A 
strong arm clasped me, and firm warm 
hands held mine, as we sat together in 
the shadow. 
loch roared in the distance; rain splashed 
against the windows in the mirk hours 
the wind swept about the trees and around 
the house with the wail and sob of depart 
ing spirits. 

We sat in silent expectancy. The night 
| waned, and the cold gray dawn stole into 
| the gloomy room, a warmer light, and we 


colm and I, when the gray gloaming and | looked each other in the eyes with calm 


fire-light blended softly together. The 
great deer-hound lay stretched on the soft 
sheep rug. Outside, the wind wailed eeri- 


content. The poor ghost had found rest, 
and the curse had departed for evermore 
| from the house of Ronald. 


It was a black night. The 
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ject of more attention from his Majesty | 
than the gorgeous flower parterres or the | 
clumps. of semi-tropical foliage, trans- 
planted to please his eye, here and there 
throughout the princely gardens. When | 
the berries were almost blushing in full 
crimson beauty of ripeness, his Royal 
Highness made the unpleasant discovery 
that multitudes of sparrows not only cov- | 
eted the fruit as much as he, but that they | 
had eaten them all before he could mus- 
ter an alarm, mount guard, and pick the 
clusters for himself. 
A quaint chronicler tells us, thereupon, 
that the wrath of his Highness was not 
confined to a single or repeated explosions 
of disgust on the garden walks, but that 
an edict was published at once ordering 
the extermination of the Pyrgita domes- 
tica; and so thoroughly did the vassals 
of the crown carry out this law, that the 
unhappy sparrows were literally elimi- 
nated from the Prussian realms. Then 
this old historian goes on to say that to 





the great surprise of ‘** his Majestie” the | 
currant bushes were not permitted, aft- | 
er the expulsion of these birds, to render | 
service after their kind, for a strange fly | 


next year followed, and ‘did eate y' 
leaves” so extensively that the shrubs 
again failed in bearing; and so on, sea- 
son after season, until the king, weary of 
seeing the ravage, revoked the decree of 


| rope, and a full list in North America; 


but, strange to say, it is the only scion of 
this large division of the bird tribe from 
which the gift of song seems to have been 
wholly withheld. Everybody who has 


| strolled in the country during May and 


June has listened to the sweet love carols 
of our chirping and song sparrows, but 
no one ever heard the sparrow in ques- 
tion utter a single sound that possessed 
the faintest melody—nothing but that in- 
cessant ccmplaining chirp and distressful 
chatter from one end of the year to the 
other—no intermission, no rest. If it 


| could sine like our cat-bird, or even the 


clumsy robin, for instance, the opposition 
to it which now exists would, it is safe to 
say, never have been aroused, because in 
| all fairness, waiving the question of song, 
| the sparrow can not be called any better 
| or worse than the rest of its kind, which 
| are all plump, sober, dull-plumaged birds. 
| The characteristic preference which the 
| sparrow has for the haunts of man, its 
| selection of the busiest centres of great 
cities for chief residence and enjoyment, 
would at first sight imply that it was at- 
tached to the personal companionship of 
ourselves, when, in fact, it will not bear 
confinement in cages like the robin, the 
redbird, and a score of others which are 
indigenous to our country, and are called 
| birds of the wild woods. In this condi- 


death to the sparrow, and actually paid | tion it cowers and sulks, refuses food and 
out of the royal treasury some eight hun- | all attention from our hand, until death 
dred thousand dollars in the form of re-| relieves it from further suffering. Be- 
wards to his people for their zeal in bring- | fore, however, beginning to speak of its 
ing the exiled birds back. | many peculiarities, it is better that the 
Thus the sparrow, which we have | history of the introduction of this little 
brought over from the Continent, is no | foreigner should be presented, in order 
stranger to persecution, and the success | that people may judge of the degree in 
with which he fights for a living here | which an insignificant beginning in some 
augurs well for his future; but, like all | matters may be instrumental in produ- 
other people of pronounced character, he | cing results of important and far-reach- 
has decided phases of good commingled | ing consequence. 
with much that is as decidedly evil: hence | The first attempt, as far as is known, 
his friends and his foes have arisen, and | to introduce the common house-sparrow 
the overburdened refrain of their angry | of Europe to our country was made by a 
disavowals and recriminations is spread | gentleman name Desblois, in Portland, 
out within the columns of the press | Maine, during the autumn of 1858: he 
wherever men can read in this country. | brought over a few birds from the Conti- 
Now we too have a grievance, but a ju- | nent, and liberated them in a large gar- 
dicial examination of the offense of the | den which was situated within the cen- 
sparrow brings us in good faith to com- tral part of the city. They remained 
plain just as much of our own robin, | there sheltered and secure under the 
which we have immortalized in song and eaves of a neighboring church through- 
in prose, and many other home birds. | out the winter, and in the following 
The sparrow comes from a good family, | spring settled down happily enough to 
having a host of representatives in Eu-| the labor of nest-building and rearing 
Vou. LIX.—No, 354.—54 
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their young. Two years later the first 
pair of these finches were set at liberty 
near Madison Square, New York city; 
the importation was steadily repeated, the 
birds being released in the Central Park 
and at Jersey City. They were first in- 
troduced to Boston in 1868 by the city 
government, and to Philadelphia by the 
municipal authorities in 1869, and from 
these small beginnings the house-sparrow 
has been spread all over this Northern 
country wherever we have a city east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the fluttering 
flocks of the robust, noisy little foreigner 
enliven the streets thereof in every direc- 
tion. . Their numbers are nearly count- 
less. 

The object at first for the introduction 
of the house-sparrow does not seem to 
have been one of a practical suggestion, 
but rather one in the nature of sentiment. 
Since, however, the attention of the cit 
izens was called to the great nuisance 
of the existence of canker and measure 
worms in the shade trees of the old cities 
of the Union, the fact that the house-spar 
row would remain with us all winter, and 
feed as energetically upon the worms as 
any of ourown birds—which always, with- 
out exception, left for warmer climes ev- 
ery season—the thought of practical 
application took life in encouraging the 
introduction of the English sparrow as a 
means of relief more certain than that af- 
forded by any or all of our indigenous 
finches. As soon as this became gener 
ally understood, the little John Bull was 
distributed with great industry all over 
the country for this purpose; but as sure 
as it became numerous in any town or 
city, a spirited opposition sprang up to it, 
and exists to-day with more or less vital- 
ity in every section where the bird is fair- 
lv settled. Whole books have been writ 
ten pro and con, and naturalists have 
waged unrelenting war upon one another, 
as they differed in estimating the value 
and the services of Pyrgita domestica; 
but in the judgment of the writer, the en- 
tire practical bearing of the controversy 
has not been fully presented by either the 
friends or the foes of the little fineh, for it 
must seem clear enough to those who will 
follow the line of argument in this article 
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ice in destroying insect pests that disfigu 
the shady avenues of city forestry, yet | 
the latter field it can not compete wit 
our native birds in entomological servi: 
to man, and having given good reaso 
for dislike on the part of the growers o 
fruit, they are doubly incensed becausi 
the law will not allow them to shoot, tray 
or destroy the enemy. . 

When, however, we come to regard thi 
sparrow with reference to special adapta 
tion for city life, we are free to acknow] 
edge that it possesses characteristies fit 
ting it for that existence far superior to 
any of our native birds. It is hardy 
enough to withstand the shock of ou 
rudest winters; and it is a source of in 
finite relief and amusement to our peopl 
in the large towns all over the country, 
who, by reason of poverty or else absorb 
ing occupation, are never able to spend 
their summers in rural districts, and who, 
were it not for the chattering little finch 
in question, would hardly know what a 
wee bird really looked like. Look again 
at the beautiful adaptation of this expa 
triated sparrow for a residence in the be 
grimed and smoky thoroughfares of com 
merce in our Western cities particularly, 
where soft coal is the sole fuel and base 
for heating, lighting, and manufacturing. 
Here, amid the noise and jar of active 
business competition, why should the bird 
sing? Who has time to stop and listen ? 
And if he did, what kind of satisfaction 
could be gathered, with the banging of a 
trip-hammer on the one side and the rat 
tling of freight trucks on the other ? 

No, it is more, much more, than riglit 
to ask a bird which shall agree to winter 
and summer with us in our cities of iron, 
brick, and stone to possess the power of 
song, and sing accordingly ; it would sim 
ply be an idle and extravagant expendi- 
ture of a beautiful gift for Nature to en- 
dow any such ornithological subject with 
the faculty—contrary to her perfect laws, 
and in violation of her perfect wisdom. 
The idea of a house-sparrow trying to vo- 


| calize as it perches on the coping of a 


pawnbroker’s window, while the sound of 
an auctioneer’s bell or of an elevated rail- 
way train deafens the ear, and the smoke 


| of a foundry darkens the air! 
that while the house-sparrow is eminently | 
fit and wonderfully well constituted for | 


The pre-eminent qualifications of the 
sparrow for life in our busy, noisy marts 


life in Northern cities, yet it is a sad row- | of commerce should not be permitted in 
dy and nuisance in the country; while in | the mind of a fair observer to weigh for a 
the former case it renders admirable serv- | moment heavily in its favor as an argu- 
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ment for adaptation to the suburbs or 
Here the Pyrgita is 
, nuisance rather than an aid or pleasure 


country residence. 
toman. It becomes low and vulgar when 
brought into contrast with the form, plum 
age, and song of our own birds; and he 
who comes out early in the softness of 
some bright June morning for a stroll 
ver his lawn and a tour of his garden, 
may be well acquitted of injustice if he 
shall be found with anger in his heart and 
wrath in his eve for the hundreds or thou- 
sands of little brown sparrows that ca 
rouse, like so many rowdy boys, through 
his cherry-trees, and wantonly shake the 
dew from his currants into their mischiev- 
ous beaks. 

The intense vitality and self-assurance 
of the house-sparrow manifests itself, how- 
ever, to great advantage during the win- 
ters that clog our city streets with ice and 
snow, and by its real philosophy unde 
difficulties it must cheer many a discour 
aged man or woman to a fresh effort and 
a lighter heart. It is the only bird not 
domesticated that will winter and sum 
mer alike with us in our Northern cities 
and villages, and, so far as the writer has 
ever been able to observe, the Pyrgita has 
never used force to drive other birds from 
its local habitation; but it is true, how- 
ever, that most of our songsters are not 
as noisy or as gregarious during the mat- 
ing season as is the house-sparrow, and 
therefore when the former are surround- 
ed by the clatter of the boisterous broods 
of the latter, many of them naturally re 
tire to more peaceful limits—to the sub- 
urbs, and to the country—where they are 
not annoyed by the incessant gossip and 
bustle of their imported brethren. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen vears the writer has 
resided for a great portion of the time in 
the Smithsonian Building, that stands sur- 
rounded by a fifty-acre park of lawn, for- 
estry, and shrubs, at Washington. Hecan 
recall the earlier days when the indige- 
nous birds were certainly much more nu- 
merous there than they now are, and when 
their peculiarly sweet songs of May and 
June delightfully opened and closed the 
lovely days of that season of the year. 
The sparrow came a few years ago, and 
to-day its monotonous chirp is the pre- 
dominant sound early and late throughout 
the park and the city, though there are a 
fair number of our song-sparrows, robins, 
warblers, and orioles still scattered as they 
nest here and there within the grounds ; 


but when they do stay, the incessant harsh 
chirping of their English cousin seems to 
rob them of almost all desire to sing them 
selves, so that we are only treated now to 
occasional outbursts of their own charm 
ing melody. 

The sparrow is emphatically a bird of 
business and nothing else. It has no ear 
for music, no time for art—no apprecia 
tion of the one or the other, but it at 
tends solely and strictly to business, and 
the great absorbing theme of its energetic 
life is how to successfully rear three or 
four broods of its kind every year. The 
fact that it pays such devoted, diligent at 
tention to this subject is that which ren 
ders it of such real, substantial service to 
the better preservation and protection of 
our city shade trees. It is very common 
ly held that the sparrow does not destroy 
insects by seeking these pests as food, but 
that it preys upon street sweepings and 
refuse from dwellings. In this connee 
tion the incorrectness of that point may 
be made entirely clear by calling atten 
tion to the probable truth of this fact: 
not one of the young sparrows, from the 
day they are hatched until they are fully 
fledged, can subsist upon any food except 
the larvee of insects and certain insects 
themselves. Therefore each pair of spar 
rows, in the labor of raising three or four 
distinct broods of their young during the 
spring and summer, must seek for and 
destroy an enormous aggregate of insect 
and worm life by thus rearing and feed 
ing their hearty, voracious nurslings, be 
cause the hunger of the nestlings seems 
never to be assuaged, while the efforts of 
the parents to satisfy it do not cease from 
early dawn until late in the evening. In 
deed, so difficult do the old birds find the 
task of satisfying the craving appetites of 
their young with this dainty fare that 
they themselves are frequently compelled 
to feedin turn upon the coarser and more 
abundant food which they find in the 
streets, and when they have been seen 
feeding in this way by thoughtless people, 
they have been and they are charged with 
neglect of their proper duty—the destruc- 
tion of insect life. 

In this devotion to their young from 
early in May until the end of September, 
as their swift rotating broods appear, the 
sparrows in our cities certainly render 
efficient and valuable service, and though 
they do crowd out from our parks and 


| squares many of our familiar songsters, 
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yet they do not do it by force, nor do they | errands. But while it is plain that tli 


entirely drive them away. The writer, 
n contemplation of this sub 
ject, looks out before him, and directly op 


as he sits 


posite lis window in the Smithsonian 
Building, at magnificent elm-tree, in 


which an orchard oriole, a summer war 








ENGLISH SPARROWS 


bler, and the sparrow in question are re 


spectively rearing their young. The for- | 


mer has woven its peculiar nest high in 
the top of the upper limbs; the warbler 


has knit its tiny couch at the extreme end } 


of a long swaying middle branch; while 
the sturdy Pyrgita has taken possession 
of a snug little box nailed low down and 
close to the trunk of the tree. It travels 
with unremitting diligence to and fro 
with food for its noisy young, while the 
song-birds above seem to come and go at 
comparatively rare intervals on the same 


sparrows in no way physically whateve, 
molest the warbler or the oriole, yet it 
equally apparent that the incessant hars) 
chirp and chatter of the foreigners «i 
press the spirits of the natives to such a) 
}extent that they are seldom heard to ey 
| ercise their own charming powers of min 
| strelsy. 

Still it should be borne in mind that 
}our blackbirds in the country tease an 
| torment the gentler thrushes and the rob 

ins, that the kingbirds worry the doves 
‘and that more or less offensive individ 
}uality is the rule always in animal lif 
i} when the stronger or the aggressive en 


amples of their kind. 

So, in summing up the charge for thi 
public, we can not find just ground upon 
which to remove the sparrow from om 
cities, where its energetic little life enliv 
hone the toil of the smoke-begrimed labo: 
| 


eee the weaker or more retiring ex 
| 
! 
| 


of those corporations; but we do think 
that beyond this zone of existence the 
| sparrow ceases to be a fair object for pres 
| ervation, and we believe that free action 
|should be given to the residents of the 
| suburbs and the country to deal with the 
| mischievous flocks as they deem best; in 
other words, to let them stand or fall 
upon their own merits, just as we do with 
our native species not known to the law 
}as game. No sensible man will wage 
war upon the birds in his garden, fields, 
or orchard; if he knows anything at all 
about them, he knows that they strike a 
balance with him at the close of the sea 
son greatly in his favor; but there are 
|} times, exceptional occasions, when it is 
| not only justifiable, but it is necessary, to 
; use powder and shot for the protection of 
}some special crop, and when these occa 
} sions arise, the observer will notice, if he 
| lives near the city, that he has not only 
sparrows to deal with, but he has as much 
or even greater fault to find with the rob 
ins, the orioles, the woodpeckers, and 
; scores of other winged marauders. The 
inability to resist the temptation of ca 
rousing among the rich red or black clus 
ters of fruit on a cherry-tree, or of sam 
pling the aromatic fruit of the vine as it 
hangs in blue, black, and amber-toned 
masses on the vines in September, is not 
a sin peculiar to this bird of the town by 
any means: it is shared by nearly all of 
its feathered relatives, be they high or 
low, and their name is legion. 
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“WHAT GOES UP M 


A NIGHT ON THE TETE NOIRE 


YANG! bang! sounded on my bedroom 

) door, awakening me from my pleas- 
ant slumbers. Where was I? I sat up 
in bed, rubbed my eyes, and tried to rec 
ollect. During the past year my chap- 
eron Mrs. Mason and I had been travel 
ling in Europe, and so rapidly had we 
gone from place to place that it was a 
very common occurrence for me to awake 
mornings in a complete mystery as to my 
whereabouts. However, the garcon at 
my door determined I should remember, 
for he now accompanied his bangs with 
the following broken English: ** All de 
people dat is goin’ to leave Martigny by 
diligence for de Hospice of Great St. 
Bernard vid Liddes, must get demselves 
up. 


1 


UST COME DOWN.” 


I was at Martigny, certainly, but I was 
not going over the Great St. Bernard, but 
over the Téte Noire Pass to Chamounix. 
I would have time for just one more nap. 
I settled myself comfortably, and would 
have succeeded in my intention but for a 
most lively rattling at my door-knob. 

‘** Well, what’s wanted 2” cried I. 

‘* What's wanted ?—you are wanted,” 
replied a female voice, which from its 
sweetly vinegared and decisive tone I ree 
ognized as belonging to my chaperon, 
Mrs. Mason. I opened the door, and she 
entered, ready to start, her travelling-bag 
and guide-book in hand. 

‘* Well,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ why are you 
not yet dressed? I sent some one to 
awaken you an hour ago, and with special 
injunctions not to stop knocking until he 
received an answer, for I know your fond 
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ness for sleeping;* and she smiled com 
placently 

** He did,” replied I, yawning. 

‘Then all I have to say is, you are a 
great dawdler You would just like to 
sleep, sleep, all the time.” 

I said nothing, but began putting on 
my shoes and stockings 

‘Margaret Bronson!” she exclaimed, 
after a moment of severe serutiny, ‘'I 
should lke to know what you came 
abroad for?” 

** For fun,” I muttered, gloomily ; ‘‘and 
a precious little I vet of it, too.” 

‘For fun!” she echoed, entirely un- 
heeding the remainder of my sentence 


for fun! Indeed you did not come for 
fun. Your father placed you under my 
care for moral, mental, and physical im 
provement. But,” shaking her head and 
sighing deeply, ‘‘it seems a most hope- 


less, thankless task to elevate your ideas, 
or to make you appreciate the advantages 
of European travel. I don’t really be- 
lieve you know what place this is—do 
you ‘* 

‘** Martigny,” I answered, shortly. 

‘Correct, Margaret, correct,” replied 
my tormentor, nodding encouragingly at 
me from over her blue-glass spectacles. 
‘*T see you are not quite so stupid as you 
look this morning.” 

Three of my shoe buttons suddenly 
flew off, but I sat apparently unmoved. 

‘Can you tell me what Martigny is 
noted for?” went on this dreadful woman. 

‘* Noted for!” eried I, rising to my feet; 
‘for being the dullest, stupidest, most 
utterly forsaken place I ever have had 
the misfortune to be in.” 

She deigned no reply, but opening her 
geuide-book, and clearing her throat, read 
as follows: ‘*‘ Martigny, a small Swiss 
village, contains about 1300 inhabitants. 
It is lively for its size, owing to the nu 
merous arrivals and departures daily. 
There travellers on their way to Chamou 
nix by the Téte Noire or Col de Balme 
meet those crossing the Alps by the Sim- 
plon and Great St. Bernard. The—’ 
She suddenly paused, and said, angrily, 
‘* Margaret, stop waving your hair-brush 
around my head: I can see you in the 
mirror.” And seizing hold of me by the 
arm, she pulled me toward the window. 
‘There, now, look,” said she, ‘‘at all 
the people coming and going, and don't 
tell me this is a forsaken place.” 

‘Perhaps not,” said I, rubbing my arm 
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where her sharp nails had rested; ‘* but 
I'l] tell you one thing.” 

She looked at me questioningly. 

‘**When you and I just now crosse 
that room together, J went like ‘Hi did 
dle dumpling my son John, one shoe o 
and the other shoe on,’ and throwing m 
off boot up into the air, I burst forth into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

‘*Take care! take care!” exclaimed Mrs 
Mason, horrified. But the warning was 
uttered too late. We were standing neai 
an open window, and my boot, following 
that old saying, ‘‘ What goes up must 
come down, on the head or on the 
ground,” fell below into the court-yard. 

‘*Dear me! I do hope no one saw it,’ 
she said, anxiously, glancing down at my) 
falling boot. 

‘T hope not either,” said I, ‘* for that 
was the one that had all the buttons off.’ 
I peeped over my duenna’s shoulder 
The court, as she had said, presented a 
most lively appearance. Parties arriving 
and departing with all the customary 
bustle and excitement; the presence of 
guides, horses, mules, and donkeys; the 
recital of hair-breadth escapes by the re 
turned tourists; the weather, and specu 
lations on the same—all reminded me ot 
Crawford’s, only on a larger scale. 

‘By jingo, ma!” exclaimed a childish 
voice, as a lady and young gentleman and 
little boy passed along, ** that boot came 
mighty near landing on that bonnet of 
yours; and, oh, jiminy! wouldn't you 
have been mad if it had!” 

The idea seemed to afford the child in 
tense amusement, for he chuckled away 
to himself with impish delight. 

‘*Come here, Harry,” called the gentle 
man, authoritatively; ‘‘the carriage is 
ready, and we are going to start.” 

‘Wait a minute, Vincent,” exclaimed 
the child, picking up my boot, and look 
ing up at my duenna, who stood grim 
and severe in the window. (I stood be 
hind her out of sight.) ‘* Im just going 
to pitch this old lady her boot.” And 
suiting his action to his word, he gave it 
a toss into the window, and then scam 
pered off to the carriage. And as they 
drove away, I could hear the little fellow’s 
merry laughter mingled with the expos- 
tulatory tones of his companions. 

‘*Humph! Americans, evidently,” re- 
marked my chaperon, grimly, as_ she 
picked up her spectacles, which my boot 
had rather unceremoniously knocked off. 
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And then, taking her guide-book and um 
brella, she marched to the door, saying, 
‘T will wait for you 
below, Margaret.” Now one generally 
associates the word below with warmth 
and brightness, but neither did I receive 
when, my toilet at last completed, I rush 
ed down stairs. 


still more grimly, 


Breakfast in silence, ho 
tel bill paid in silence, we mounted the 
vehicle in silence which was to convey 
us across the Tete Noire; the driver 
cracked his whip, and off we started in 
silence. The scenery was for some time 
exceedingly uninteresting, the outskirts 
of Martigny consisting chiefly of mean- 
looking houses, around which stood sick 
ly-looking men and women, all of them 
more or less afflicted with that dreadfully 
repulsive disease the goitre, so prevalent 
in the lower valleys of the Alps. How 
ever, as nothing lasts forever in this 
world, we finally got rid of them, and 
passing through green orchards and mead 
ows, we began to ascend the mountain. 
After ascending for some little time, we 
reached the dark forest of Trient. Among 
these immense pine forests overhanging 
the mountain, and forming the Téte 
Noire, the road winds, having only a view 
of the snow peaks aspiring above, except 
that now and then an opening through 
the dark woods allows the eye a moment 
ary glimpse of the country below. The 
gloom of these shades, their lonesome si 
lence, the tremendous precipices border 
ing the road, all assisted in raising the 
solemnity of one’s feelings into awe. I 
almost expected to see banditti start up 
from under the trees, and half wished, in 
my reckless way, that some would appear: 
it would be so romantic, provided they 
didn't kill us. But none did appear, and 
continuing our ascent among the pine 
forests, we at length reached a little plain, 
where the drivers stopped to rest their 
horses and mules, and the travellers to 
take such refreshment as could be obtain- 
ed at the small inn stationed there. 

I scrambled down from our vehicle, 
which, by-the-way, greatly resembled a 
butcher's cart, it having no top, and but 
very little back, and leaning against a 
tree, waited for Mrs. Mason, who had gone 
to the inn to procure some luncheon for 
us. As I stood there, gazing admiringly 
at the wild picturesque scene before me, 
I heard a voice say, ‘‘ Look, Vincent; there 
is that same old woman who lost her shoe 
out of the window.” 
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I turned my head in the direction of the 
voice, and recognized the gentleman and 
little boy whom I had seen that morning 


at Martigny. The gentleman looked about 


twenty-six or twenty-seven; he had an in- 
telligent and aristocratic face, and a tall. 
well-knit figure. Neither of them saw me, 
but were watching my duenna, who was 
coming nimbly along, holding a bottle of 
Wine in one hand and some bread in the 
other. 

** Margaret,” she cried, as she approach 
ed me, ‘‘if you were orly like other girls, 
and could be trusted !” 

‘What would you do then?” 
calmly. 


asked I, 


‘I would let you, go on alone in the 
wagon for a couple of hours, while I took 
a mule and went over the Col de Balme. 
I would meet you again at Argentiére, the 
next resting-place. There are a number 
of people just starting from here with a 
guide. And there is such a magnificent 
view from the top of the Col, I should like 
to go very much.” 

‘** Well,” said I, meditatively, ‘‘ you may 
go,as faras lam concerned; for if the only 
thing I have to do is to sit in the wagon 
until I reach Argentiére, where you meet 
me, I think nothing very serious can hap- 
And, too,” I exclaimed, an 
idea sudde nly occurring to me, ‘*don't you 


pen to me, 


remember you once before left me alone, 
when we were at Vevay, and you had to 
go in town to do some shopping—don't 
you remember ?” 

‘That's just it, Margaret; I remember 
only too well,” replied she, shaking her 
head mournfully. ‘*‘ When, after an ab 
sence of two hours, I returned to the hotel, 
you were nowhere to be found, and after 
questioning several of the hotel porters 
and boatmen, I learned that you had gone 
out alone for a row on the lake, and never 
came in until after dark. 
member perfectly.” 


Oh yes, I re- 


I remained silent, feeling that somehow 
I had said the wrong thing, or rather that 
my remark had not produced the effect 
which I had intended. 

‘* Well,” said she, sighing deeply, ‘*] 
suppose I must give it up, though I should 
enjoy going over the Col de Balme very 
much, as I have never been over it, and I 
have been over the Téte Noire twice.” 

‘You shall go!” exclaimed I, decided- 
ly, feeling a tinge of compunction at the 
thought that my giddy ways should pre- 


| vent her from enjoying herself. And aft- 
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er a great deal of promising on my part 
not to lean too near the edge of the wagon, 
and to keep well wrapped up, she finally 
let me start forth alone. 

How happy I felt starting off by my 
self, with no one to keep poking me in the 
ribs with an umbrella, and pointing out to 
me the great wonders of nature, and ask 
ing me the dates of different dead celebri 
ties! I drew in great breaths of pure 
mountain air, and enjoyed my independ- 
ence as I had never done before. 

We still drove through vast pine for 
ests, and on the edge of deep precipices, 
But the scene seemed perpetually chan 
ging as the rolling mists above caught the 
sunbeams and touched the cliffs with all 


wound into a deep valley. 
whose shaggy heights appeared to be in- 
accessible almost surrounded it. 
not seen a single habitation since we left 
the Téte Noire inn, and the only sound 


¢ 
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We did so. Tam o’ Shanter and John 
Gilpin had easy rides compared with th: 
one I had that night. Aside from thi 
danger of slipping down precipices, thi 
jolting over stones and fallen branches 
was terrible. The wagon, as I befor 
said, had no top, neither had it springs 
and the only way I managed to keep in 
was by bracing my feet against the front 
seat and holding on firmly with both 
hands. 

Another flash of lightning revealed to 
us a dark-looking building a short dis 
We reached it just as the big 
drops began to fall. The driver lifted me 
down from the wagon, for I was so stiff 


| from cold and fatigue I had seareely any 
the magical coloring of light and shade. | 
Toward the close of the day the road | 


Mountains | 


We had | 


of life that broke the stillness was the | 


melancholy tinkling of a sheep-bell in 
the distance, or the roar of some cataract 
foaming along with loud fury. The rays 
of the setting sun threw a weird yellow 
gleam upon the forests of pine and the 
snowy peaks above, making the stillness 
As the twilight 
deepened the air grew colder, and draw- 


of the hour more awful. 


ing my cloak closer around me, I asked 
the driver, in my best French, if we had 
He shook 
his head, and pointed with his whip to 
some dark clouds that seemed to be fast 
gathering round the mountains. 

A low rustling sound now began to 
creep along the wood-tops till it was lost 
in the rising wind. The tall heads of the 
trees then began to wave, while through 


not almost reached Argentiére. 


a forest of pine the wind, groaning heav- 
ily, rolled onward over the woods below, 
and in the distance I could hear the deep 
thunder. A mountain storm was evi- 
dently going to burst over our heads in a 


few minutes. What should Ido? I was 
horribly afraid of thunder-storms. Sup- 


pose we had to stop in the woods all 
night, and suppose there were banditti 
lurking under the trees! I shuddered at 


the thought, and wondered how, only a 


few hours ago, I could have wanted some | 


to appear. A flash of lightning glanced 
upon the rocks, the thunder muttered, 


while the tall dark pines waved us a warn- 


ing to hurry on to some place of shelter. | 


power to move. 

‘ Argentiere 7” I managed to gasp. I 
received no answer to my question; but 
the door before me suddenly opened, and 
light came forth. Half 
blinded by the light, I staggered for 
ward into a large room, at the further 
end of which was a bright fire, around 
which some five or six men were seated 
They were rather desperate-looking char 
acters, I thought, and were talking in 
loud voices and gesticulating vehement 
ly. They ceased talking when I en 
tered, and silently stared at me. If this 
was Argentiére, I reasoned to myself, 
where was Mrs. Mason? and if this was 
not Argentiere, where was 1? Perhaps 
this was a rendezvous for banditti! The 
thought almost overpowered me, and | 
stood rooted to the spot, gazing at the 
group around the fire with a most horror- 
stricken countenance. My hat had blown 
off in our flight through the woods, and 
my hair, having become loosened, hung 
in wild disorder about my shoulders. 
One of them now advanced toward me. 
I thought my time had surely come, but 
had sutlicient courage not to shrink back. 
I drew myself up to my full height, and 
calmly looked at him. But instead of 
seizing my purse or my watch, the only 
two articles of value I had about me, he 
merely handed me a chair. However, 
this act of politeness did not deceive me, 
for [had just been reading Paul Clifford, 
and knew that banditti often possessed 
very courteous manners. And I was pos- 


a stream of 


itive these were banditti, as I had been 
wishing for them all day, in spite of Mrs. 
Mason's repeated warnings not to tempt 
the devil by my reckless wishes. 
Suddenly I heard a shrill voice say be- 
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hind me: ‘*Quwest-ce que vous désirez, 
ma’m’selle ?” 

I turned and saw a woman, evidently 
the mistress of the hotel, or robbers’ den, 
or whatever sort of place I was in, regard- 
ing me with great curiosity. 


¢ 


leaving me alone. Where was Mrs. 
Mason? I looked about me. I was ina 
large room, with two beds in it. On one 
of the beds I saw a dark green veil. I 
eagerly snatched it up. ‘* Mrs. Mason's, 
evidently,” I said to myself. For she al 





“THEY WERE RATHER DESPERATE-LOOKING CHARACTERS,” 


My spirits somewhat revived on seeing | 


one of my own sex, and I told her, in 
very American sort of French, how I had 
been overtaken by the storm, and how I 
expected to find a lady friend of mine 
there waiting for me, that is, if this place 
was Argentiere. She said no, this place 
was not Argentiére, but that the lady 
friend had come, and gone up stairs 

would not I go up? I thought this 
rather queer, but at the same time I de- 
cided to go up and see for myself. By 
so doing I would at least escape the rude 
gaze of the men. The landlady took a 
lighted candle from the table and led 
the way. We went along a dark hall, 
through which the wind moaned dismal- 
ly, and up a winding flight of stone steps, 
and pausing before a door, she knocked. 
Receiving no response, she opened the 
door, put down the candle, and withdrew, 


ways wore a green veil, rain or shine. 
I felt much relieved at this discovery, and 
thought that most probably she had only 
just left the room to make inquiries aft- 
er me, and would return immediately. I 
laughed gleefully as I pictured to myself 
her look of surprise when she would find 
me here on her return. 

I heard footsteps approaching in the 
corridor. <A thought struck me, I would 
blow out the light, and mystify her a lit- 
tle. I blew it out, and then hid myself 
behind the thick curtains of the window. 
But the footsteps paused just before they 
reached my door, and I remained alone 
in the darkness. I looked out of the win- 
dow. What a fearful night it was! The 
rain came down in torrents, and the peal- 
ing thunder, rolling onward, shook the 
casements and rocked the tall trees to and 


| fro, while the vivid lightning every now 
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and then revealed the wild landscape be- | which had been caught in the crevice 


low. The 


then came 


forlornness of my situation 


over me. I saw myself sur- 
rounded by the darkness and stillness of 
night, in a strange place, far distant from 
any friends, under the protection of stran 
A deadly terror 
f something vague and unknown crept 


gers, perhaps banditti. 


upon me. The wildness of the scene was 


heightened by the sounds of revelry which 
came up from below. All my old fears 
concerning banditti returned with redou 
merriment 


bled foree. Their sounds of 


seemed like exultations over some bar 
barous deed th af had just committed. <A 
hundred wild stories that I would have 
laughed at at another hour rose in chaos 
before my mind. lLexpected every instant 
to see the door open and some of the ban 
ditti enter. At last I could endure it no 
The prospect that presented it- 
self of passing the night alone in that 
cold dark room was terrifying to me. I 
determined to seek the landlady and try 
and find out what sort of a place I was in, 
and if Mrs. Mason was really there, and 
if so, where. 


longer. 


With my duenna’s veil clutched in one 
hand, I groped my way toward the door. 
The profound darkness made me proceed 
with great caution. I finally struck a 
I paused irresolute, not know 


As I 


did so I heard a sound as of some one 


door-knob. 
ing where the door might lead to. 
sighing. I listened, scarcely daring to 
breathe, but the increasing voices below 
overcame every other sound, and with a 
jerk I opened the door. But instead of 
had 
hoped, it opened into a spacious apart- 
ment, which was dimly lighted by a small 
lamp which stood on the mantel-piece. 
The feeble rays of the lamp did not allow 
me to see the full extent of the room, and 
as I gazed about me, undecided whether 
to proceed or withdraw, I saw the outline 
of a man’s figure in the recess of the win- 
Who was it? Could it be one of 
the banditti? The thought chilled me; 
but what was my agony the next moment 
when it slowly turned and advanced to- 
ward me! <A sudden peal of thunder 
shook the house, while a great gust of 
wind blew to the door through which I 
had just entered (thus shutting me in 
the room), and at the same time extin- 
guished the light. To add to my horror, 
| found when I attempted to move that I 
was fastened to the door by my dress, 


its leading into the corridor, as I 


dow. 
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Prometheus, when chained to the rock 
and seeing the vulture gradually coming 
nearer and nearer to him, could not have 
felt any more helpless than I did, fastened 
to that door in that strange room. seine 
fastened to a door would have been un 
pleasant at any time, but now, in an ob 
secure and darkened room with a bandit 
(for I felt sure it was one of those whom 
I had seen down stairs), it was simply ter 
rible. The place seemed well suited for a 
murder, for the roaring of the elements 
outside prevented any cry 
heard. 


from being 

Fora moment I was overwhelmed wit! 
terror, and unable to determine what 
course to pursue. But only fora moment 
and then, clasping my purse in one hand 
and my watch in the other, I calmly 
awaited my fate. 

My brigand seemed in no hurry to com 
mence hostilities, for a vivid flash of light 
ning showed me his tall, commanding fig 
ure standing motionless in the centre of 
the room. He appeared to be listening 
I was strongly tempted to ery out, 

“Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,” 


but wisely forbore. He at last broke the 
silence by striking a match; it went out; 
likewise the next, andthe next. He mut 
tered some imprecation that to my dis 
torted imagination sounded very Ameri 
can; and then taking up the lamp, which 
he had finally succeeded in relighting, he 
advanced toward me. 

Tableau: a tall dark man,with arm up 
raised holding a small lamp, whose flick 
ering light falls upon a slight girlish fig 
ure crouching against a dark wooden door. 
Her light hair hangs in a wavy, dishev 
elled mass about her shoulders; her hands 
are held out as if in supplication, while 
her face shows terror mingled with defi- 
ance. His face, on the contrary, exhibits 
only surprise and bewilderment. There 
is a deep silence, only broken by the sullen 
growl of the thunder and the heavy rain 
beating against the window-pane. 

I ventured to steal a look at him, and I 
observed that he was a young man, and 
of noble mien. I looked again, and this 
time I recognized him as the gentleman I 
had that morning seen leaving Martigny 
in company with a lady and little boy. 
He appeared to me like an old friend, and 
without once thinking he had never seen 





A NIGHT ON 


even Sane »w of my 


me, or existence, 
claimed, in a tone of great relief : °° 


ts you, "i it ¢ 


1%) 
vi 


“A TALL DARK MAN, WITH 


He made no reply, but gazed at me 
though he suddenly beheld an apparition. 
‘It really 7s you?” I added, a little anx- 
iously, for his silence alarmed me, and I 
was beginning to think I had made a mis- 
take. 

‘Well, yes,” he said, slowly, drawing 
his hand across his brow in a somewhat 
contemplative manner, ‘‘I think I 


as 


who you were.” Regarding me wonder- 
ingly, he continued: 


THE 
l ex- 


Oh! 
I thought it was a bandit.” 


ARM UPRAISED HOLDING 


am | 
myself, but I could tell better if I knew | 


‘* Who in Heaven’s | 
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name are you? and where did you spring 


a wild night 2?” 
nearer, 


from on such Then com 


ing a step and holding the light 


A SMALL LAMP.” 


till it shone full in my face, 
ly, ‘* Are you really a mortal ?” 

‘Yes,” Lanswered, with equal gravity, 
‘I think Iam; but I could tell better if 
my dress were unfastened from this door.” 

He looked curiously at me for an in 
stant, as though he were trying to deter- 
mine whether I was a dangerous lunatic 
who needed strict watching, or only some 
poor half-crazed creature who had taken 
shelter there from the storm. I divined 
his thoughts, and to assure him that I was 


he said, grave 
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perfectly harmless, I said, composedly, *‘I | inwardly groaned. I would rather have 


am not mad, most noble Festus, though I 
may soon become so if you don't unfasten 
me, and let me get something to eat, for 
I'm almost starved,” 

On hearing this assurance of my sanity 
he burst out laughing, and I always only 
too ready for that sort of amusement 
joined heartily. As we stood there, look- 
ing at each other, and laughing in that 
foolish sort of way common to young peo 
ple, we were recalled to our senses by a 
languid voice, saying, ** Vincent, what are 
you laughing at? Has the lightning af 
fected your brain?” I looked up, and 
saw a lady standing on the threshold of 
a door opposite to the one against which 
[ was leaning. She was a woman of 
about fifty, having a handsome, aristo- 
cratic face, which greatly resembled her 
son's. Espying me, she raised her eye- 
glasses, and said, in a most supercilious 
manner, ‘* Really, Vincent, it is very odd, 
but I just thought I saw something movy- 
ing; the lightning reveals such strange 
sights to-night I can’t quite make some of 
them out.” 

‘Then allow me to help you!” exclaim- 
ed I, indignantly. ‘‘If you think I am a_| 
strange sight, I don’t look one-quarter as 
strange as I feel. I’m sure I didn’t want 
to come in here, but the wind blew me in.” 

Yes,” remarked she, composedly, ‘I 
have often heard of an ill wind that blows | 
nobody any good.” | 

‘*Mother!” uttered her son, in such a 
voice, and accompanied by such a look, 
that she paused; while I, too indignant 
to offer further apologies for my strange | 
appearance, remained stolidly silent. Sud- | 
denly the door flew open behind me, and | 
a little boy burst into the room. 

‘**OQur courier says, ma,” he exclaimed, 
breathlessly, *‘ that the storm is blowing 
over, and if you'd rather, we can go on to 
Chamounix to-night.” Then seeing me, 
he leaned toward his mother, and said, in 
what was intended for a whisper, ** Who's 
she ?” 

As that was a question neither of them 
could answer, and even I was beginning 
to feel dubious about, he received no reply. 

‘Oh, [know who you are!” he at length 
exclaimed, after having eyed me attentive- 
ly. ‘* You were with the old woman who 
lost her shoe out of the window this morn- 
ing at Martigny—I saw vou hiding behind 
her,” and he nodded his head sagaciously. 

‘*What were little boys made for?” I | 


been in the dark solitude of the adjoining 
room, a prey to the horrors of my imagi 
nation, than going through this ordeal. 

‘IT told Vineent I saw you,” pursued 
this enfant terrible, ‘‘and I told him you 
looked like the Virgin Mary that was in 
a church in Venice—a big wax doll, you 
know,” he added, in way of explanation, 
‘‘all dressed in a white gown, with vel 
low hair and pink cheeks. 
were just up, weren't you ?” 

Good heavens! would the child never 
stop talking? I felt like choking him. 

‘What's your name?” he continued, 
taking hold of one of my hands and gaz 
ing up into my face. 

‘Margaret Bronson,” I answered, sim 
ply, more for the sake of silencing the 
child than for the sake of information. 

‘IT know a boy in New York by that 
name— began my young interlocutor, 
when his mother, who upon the mention 
of my name had started forward, inter 
rupted him by saying, with more anima 
tion than she had hitherto shown, 

‘Your name is Margaret Bronson ?” 
nodded stiffly. 

‘Then why didn’t you say so before, 
she asked, with a touch of impatience, 
‘‘and not keep us all in suspense as to 
who and what you were ?” 

It was my turn now to look astonished, 


I guess you 


——_ 


| and I did. 


‘* Don’t you know me?” she continued, 
as I stood mutely gazing at her. ‘‘ Didn't 


| you ever hear your mother speak of Mrs. 


Landreth ?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered, rather reluctantly, 
‘‘T have; but I’ve never seen you before.” 

‘‘T have seen you often,” replied she, 
graciously, ‘when you werea baby. But, 
dear me, to think of my meeting you in 
such a place as this! Your mother told 
me I would probably come across you 
somewhere in Switzerland, but she never 
supposed it would be thus, alone, at night, 
in a strange mountain inn. How did it 
happen ?” 

And then I told them all about it. How 
Mrs. Mason and I had separated at the Téte 
Noire House, expecting to meet again at 
Argentiére; and after my arrival at this 
place, which I at first thought was Argen- 
tiére, and saw all the wild-looking men 
assembled around the fire, I became fright- 
ened, and imagined them to be banditti, 
as Mrs. Mason had told me several of the 
mountain passes were infested with them. 








Afterward, on hearing that a lady had ar- 
rived just before me and gone up stairs, I 
very naturally thought it was my chape 
ron, and so followed. But when I found 
myself alone and in the dark, I was fright 
ened, and in attempting to leave the room 
| opened the wrong door. and came in 
My story was told rather incohe 
rently, amid bursts of indignation and 
sympathy from my listeners. When I 
had finished, Mrs. Landreth leaned 
and kissed me on my forehead, and told 
me that what I had undergone was really 
dreadful, and that Mrs. Mason did very 
wrong ini leaving me so alone. Mr. Vin 
Landreth echoed his mother’s sen 
timents (with the exception of the oscula 


here 


cent 


“Tt SAW MY DUENNA 


A NIGHT ON THE TETE NOIRE 


over 
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tory part), and said the next time I went 
abroad I had better go under the auspices 
of another kind of chaperon; and then, 
looking laughingly 
perturbed 


somewhat 
that he 


into my 
added 
would immediately order supper 
Although I was happy to find myself 
among such kind friends, I was extreme 
regard to Mrs. Mason's 
safety, not knowing but that she might 
have fallen down some of the mountain 
precipices, and | wanted to go on to Ar 
gentiére, as the rain had ceased and the 


countenance, 


ly uneasy with 


But against this 
Mrs. Landreth protested, and as she was 
an invalid, and could not stand the night 


moon was slowly rising. 


| air, besides being exceedingly timid going 


A LITTLE DONKEY.” 
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over the mountain roads, I was obliged to 
vield. 

But what was my amazement a few 
minutes afterward, when, on hearing a 
commotion beneath the window, I look 
ed out and saw my duenna seated on a 
little donkey, loudly contending with the 
As I raised the win 
dow I heard her say, in her shrill, en 


mistress of the inn. 


ergetic tones, ‘* Une demoiselle Ameéri- 
caine avec blond cheveux, and a blue 
dress.”” Now my tall duenna, seated on a 
poor short little donkey, at midnight, was 
rather a ludicrous object to contemplate, 
and my powers of cachinnation were once 
Mr. Landreth 
had just joined me in the window, when 
the moonlight shone full on my face, and 
With a glad cry of 
relief and exultation, she turned to the 
wondering few who had been attracted 
by her shrill tones and strange appear- 
ance, and said, pointing at me with her 


more irresistibly excited. 


she recognized me. 


finger, *‘ La voila! I told you she was 
here.” Then looking at me, she exclaim- 


‘Margaret, it is so 
queer these foreigners can’t understand 


ed, pathetically : 
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their own language!’ Upon observing 
Mr. Landreth, her face darkened, and sh 
muttered to herself, as she slowly dis 
mounted from her donkey: ‘I might 
have known it. Catch me trying to 
chaperon another American girl!” Then 
turning once more in my direction, she 
said, anxiously, ‘* Margaret, I do hope you 
haven't lost my umbrella and guide-book 

the latter was full of specimens,” and en 

tered the house. 

As there were but two bedrooms in the 
house, Mrs. Landreth, Mrs. Mason, and | 
shared one among us, and never, never 
will I forget that uncomfortable’ night on 
the Téte Noire. 

I will just add that the Landreths ac 
companied us to Geneva and Paris, Mrs 
Landreth and my duenna travelling most 
harmoniously together, and then we all 
sailed together for New York. 

I think I will some day revisit the Téte 
Noire, but it will not be under the sur 
veillance of Mrs. Mason, but of my brig 
and hero, who soon expects to be my 
But that is out of the story, so I will say 
nothing about it. 


OF NATURE. 


The respondencies of Nature are not mere resemblances (as men of narrow observation may possibly 


imagine), but one and the very same footstep of Nature and her seal, impressed upon various objects 


A complete body of these axioms hath no man yet prepared, though they have a primitive force and 


efficacy in all science, and are of such consequence as to materially conduce to the conception of the 


un'ty of Nature, which latter we conceive to be the office and use of Philosophia Prima, 


1 pine what a delicate pencil has the | 
frost silvered the window-pane! The 
finest and most costly lace, which, per 
chance, holds within its almost micro- 
scopic meshes the thought and effort of a 
whole human life, is inferior to this choice 
production wrought in the darkness of a 
Bring the lens nearer, the 
perfection of finish, the subtlety of the 
tracery, elude the glass; and yet with what 
simple, nay, with what meagre, materials 
this exquisite decoration is accomplished ! 
That it may not be supposed by persons 
whose attention has not been particularly 
directed to the subject that this represen- 
tation is fanciful rather than true, a re- 
production traced on cvelatine from a fer 
rotype taken directly from the frost-work 
in a shop window in this city, and copied | 
on the wood, nearly crystal for crystal, is | 
given. So wonderful is the similitude of 
this frost-picture to one of the great red- | 


woods, the giant trees of California, that | 


single night. 


Lorp Bacon 





it might have been taken for the negative 
of a photograph from nature, which, in 


| deed, on the glass it much resembled. 


Let any one examine the delicate fim 
briated petals, of the purest white, belong 
ing to that dainty little blossom of our 
Northern woods, Miletta nuda, and he 
shall see the fulfillment of a prophecy 
made in the depth of winter by a snow 
flake, which in the symmetry of its six 
compound crystals exactly prefigures it. 

Nature, indeed, in the great variety of 
the six-rayed star spangles of the snow, 


jseems to find patterns for many such 


flowers of endogens as when expanded 
are flat and radiate. The mineral king 
dom shows at ieast a prefigurement of 


life and living forms. Crystal upon 


crystal clusters in graceful and symmet- 
rical accretion, until from the dull, hard, 
indurated mineral or chemical salt spring 
forth fairy-like fronds into arborescent 
Their purity and the translucent 


forms. 
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brillianey of their colors render them the blossoms 


of inorganic nature. Again, as the crystal is the min 
eral flower, the flower is the vegetable ery stal Tl 
geometrical proportions of 
crystals re-appear in the 
symmetrical arrangement 
of the parts in vegetation 
Trigous and tetrigous rhom 
boids as, for instance, they 
appear in the fir cone before 
it opens, belong equally to 
minerals and vegetables , 
even the cube is represent 
ed in the pretty little early 
spring blossom the Adowa 
moschatellina, and trian 
gles, cylinders, and ellipses 
in the delicate little organ 
isms of the Desmidie. 

Some time since my atten 
tion was called to a rare and 
beautiful flower in the pos 





session of a popular florist 
of this city. This flower is 
known as the Espiritu Santo, 
or flower of the Holy Spirit. 
It is indigenous to the Isth 
mus of Panama, whence this 
specimen was brought. The 
flower is rare even in its 
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JACK FROST AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 
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‘i MIMETIC ORCHIDS 
ia 
Bi ae 
ie native land. The stalk, which 
ay grows to a length of three and 
‘iy sometimes four feet, is sur- 
a mounted by the buds and blos 
' soms. The flower, which is not large, is 
of a delicate creamy white, and exhalesa = _/" 
faint sweet perfume. One-half of the # 
flower is upright, the other, folded back, 
exposes a most dainty floral grotto, in 
which rests, as in a little cup-shaped nest, a tiny 
dove with outstretched neck and extended wings 
as if about to fly. The dove is of the same 
creamy white as the rest of the flower, with 
the exception of the upper extremities of the 
wings, which are beauti- 
7 fully speckled. The per- 
fection and life-like ap- 
pearance of the dove are 
incredible to persons who 
F have not seen the flower. 
‘ In its native land the Espiritu Santo is held in religious : 
ih veneration, and is supposed by the devout though igno 
rant natives to be a special emanation of the person in 
the Trinity whose emblem it 
: bears. It is believed that if 
the flower be rudely plucked 
; from the parent stem, or tram 
; pled under foot, the hand or 
Hy foot which is the guilty agent 
| of the deed will shortly with 
.} er and lose all life and power. 





2 If,onthe contrary, it be pluck 
ed with a prayer, and for a good 
purpose, the hand that culls 
it will be shortly filled with 
AS ~=6ttreasure that must bring joy 
fe FF DANCING ORCHIDS to the heart of its owner, be- 
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ing God-given. No wild beast has power 


to harm the fortunate possessor of a fresh | 
and living blossom of this wonder-work- | 
ing plant, and of course it is equally effi- | 

' 


cacious in sickness. 
Wonderful as is this mimicry of ani- 


mal life, it is surpassed in the magnifi- | 
cent swan-flower, Cycnoches ventricosum, | 
which appears in the illustration a little | 
to the left of the flower of the Holy Spirit. | 


It may well be questioned if the most in- 
genious artificer could imagine an ar- 
rangement of the different parts of a 


blossom, retaining them all, to so per- | 


fectly portray the beautiful water-fowl] it 
mimics. 
tion to the plant; it seems in no way con- 
nected with its physical well-being; it 


can not be accounted for by similar hab- 
its in the plant and bird: what, then, is 
the mysterious law that underlies such 
Perhaps, after all, 
there may be respondencies in nature deep- 


mimicries as these ? 


er and more subtle than have ever yet 
been imagined by scientists. Here, for 
instance, is the bee-orchis, seen slightly in 
the background to the right; were it fer- 
tilized, as it is not, but as many of the or- 


chids are, by the insect it mimies, how | 


eagerly would it not be seized upon as an 
instance of the development of mimetic 


tendencies toward some special profit to | 


be derived therefrom by the object ex- 
hibiting such tendencies! And yet how 


wonderful the mimicry—the prominent | 
compound eyes of the insect, its general | 


contour, the wings, legs, and proboscis, all 


intimated by ingenious arrangement of dif- | 
ferent parts of the flower; and the bright | 


yellow marking on adusky brown ground, 
though referable to no known species of 


the insect, is strongly suggestive of the | 
to | 


coloration 
bees. 


and parts most common 
And here may be noticed a curious 


peculiarity of many of the mimicries of | 


the orchidaceous tribes. the resemblance 
is often to some family or class, in general, 
in the animal kingdom, but to no one par- 
ticular species, prefiguring, in fact, new 
combinations of specialities common to 
the kind mimicked, and hinting at un- 
known species, which it may not be en- 
tirely fanciful to imagine once inhabited, 
or will at some future period inhabit, the 
earth. Atany rate, the resemblances seem 
sufficiently perfect to warrant the hypoth- 
esis of some force, whether answering to 
an intelligent volition or not, which im- 
pels, so to speak, a premeditated, pur- 
Vor. LIX.—No, 354.—55 


rey ° e ° " | 
lhe imitation affords no protec- 


| posed, and real imitation on the part of 
the flower of some creature or parts of a 
creature in the animal kingdom. 

In the grotesque flower just above the 
dove-orchis we enter the region of carica- 
ture. If it be not thought irreverent to as- 
cribe an appreciation of the humorous to 
the Creator, we may imagine we have an 
instance of it in the formation of the grin- 
ning, straddling suggestion of some un- 
known but unmistakable species of frog 
| in the Oncidium raniferum. 

Let any one possessing the slightest ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous look at a spray 

,of the dancing orchis (Comparettia coc- 

cinea), represented at the bottom of page 

| 864, as it sways in the breeze, the comical 
gayly colored puppets executing their gro 
tesque dances, and bobbing about with an 
irresistibly ludicrous affectation of enjoy- 
ing themselves, and then deny, if he can, 
that this element of the humorous really 
exists in nature. 

Significantly called ‘air plants,” the 
epiphites, destitute of roots, drawing their 
sustenance from the elements, vegetable 
chameleons, daughters of the sun and of 





the breeze, living upon the air and the 
dews of heaven, perch upon trees or barren 
rocks, and lifting themselves away from 
the earth in which other plants are rooted, 
flutter on tenuous stems, as if eager to re- 
alize the aerial life of the butterflies and 
birds they imitate in form, 

See, for instance, the Oncidium papilio, 
top of page 866, which seems actually to 
take flight on outspread wings as it vi- 
brates with fluctuating movements, rising 
and falling in the perfume-laden breeze of 
Although called ** butterfly- 

orchids,” these singular flowers have an 

| unmistakabie resemblance to the order of 
insects called orthoptera, which contains 
| among its numbers our katydid, mantis, 
and ‘‘ stick-bug,” or walking-stick. 

So close is the mimesis of some of these 
| plants that several fine specimens which 

recently arrived from Mr. Such, the flori- 
| culturist, carefully packed in cotton, were 
| shown toa circle of friends, who, unaware 
| of their vegetable origin, admired them 
|and wondered at them as strange and 
| beautiful insects. 

| In order to show how, in external re- 
| 

| 


| the tropics. 


semblance at least, the borders of the 
vegetable domain overlap the animal, 
an insect resembling a flower, the eyed 
pterochroza (P. ocellata), is represented 
just below the real flower (page 866). 
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EPIPHITES, 


The most careless observer 
can not fail to perceive that, 
though it seems a Hibernianism to say 
so, this creature resembles a plant much 
more than do many plants themselves. 
The peculiar leaf-like nervures, the pres- 
ence of certain spots that look exactly 
like the tracks of diminutive leaf 
boring or leaf-mining insects, as cun 
ningly mimic the one kingdom as 
the beautifully mottled wings, tho 
rax, head with eye-stalks, each set with a brilliant 
black dot for an eye, and the suggestions of limbs 
and antenne of the flower, do the other. 

Below, on the right of the page, is an engraving 
of one of a class of insects popularly known as walking- 
leaves. They belong to the family of Phasmide, which 
afford at least as many instances of mimicry amid their 
members as do the orchids among their numerous 
species. The curious creature here represented is the 
Phyllium scythe. The peculiar leaf-like elytra, or 
@ anterior wings, and the singular manner in which the limbs are 
furnished with flattened appendages, serve to carry out the plant- 
like aspect with a fidelity that no mere engraving, however carefully 
executed, lacking as it does the delicacy of 
texture and the color of nature, can adequately 
represent. 

In the female, as in the specimen 
engraved, the wings are entirely ab- 





















; sent; but only the females possess 
the wide veined wing-covers, which in the males 
are wanting, though the males, on the contrary, 
possess serviceable wings of their own, reaching 
to the extremity of the body. 

Not only do there exist flower-insects and leaf- 
insects, but sticks and moss are mimicked with, 
if possible, more perfect and minute fidelity, by 
species of Phasmide in this part of the world. 
The walking-stick insect (page 867) so common in 
our way-side lanes and fence corners is probably as com- 
plete and perfect a reproduction of an object in the vege- 
table world as anywhere exists; the bit of twig, with its pol- 
ished cylindrical internodes and nodes, from which start 


off smaller twigs, the unsymmetrical walk and postures, all ren- 
der the mimicry so complete that we never fail to be astonished 
to find the thing endowed with animal life and voluntary motion. Leard ob 
The moss-insect below is found in Nicaragua. The leaf-insect on 

. the right, same page, is one discovered by Mr. Thomas Belt in the — Puyttium scyrue. 
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same locality. Writing of it, he says: ‘‘ Among 
the chontales none are more worthy of notice 
than the many curious species of orthoptera 
that resemble green and faded leaves of trees. 
[ have already described one that looks 
like a green leaf, and so much so that it 
even deceived the acute senses of the 
foraging ants.” 
Mr. Wallace, who has done more to 
enlarge our knowledge of mimetism in 
nature than any other person, and whose 
theories of the processes and causes of 
the phenomenon have been almost uni-¢ 
versally adopted, has discovered perhaps 
the most curious instance of protective 
resemblance yet known, in the butterfly 
Kallima paralikta, which belongs to the 
same group as the purple emperor, a com- 
mon enough English butterfly. The up- 
per surface of the wings, conspicuously 
marked as well may be, exhibits a broad 
band of intense orange on the fore-wings 
crossing a ground of its complementary 
color, a rich bluish-purple, which on the 
hind-wings is clouded with ashy gray. So 
showy and beautiful a creature immediate- 
ly attracted the attention of the naturalist ; 
but he found it impossible to capture a speci- 
men, from the simple fact that when pursued it im- 
mediately vanished from sight. However careful- 
ly Wallace approached the spot where it had last 
been seen, he could never discover it until it would 
suddenly re-appear, and as the pursuit was 
renewed, again disappear. At last, how- 
ever, he fixed upon the exact spot where 
it became invisible, and though for some 
time it was lost to sight, he at length dis- 
covered that it was close before his eyes, 
but that in its position of repose it so ex- 
actly imitated a dead and faded leaf 
clinging to a stalk ‘‘as to almost cer- 
tainly deceive the eye, even when 
gazing full upon it,” says Wallace. 
The leaves of many tropical 

plants are pointed, and the ends 

of the upper wings 

of this butterfly 

terminate in a fine 

point, while 

the lower 

wings, blunt- 

ly rounded 

off terminate 

in a_ short 

thicktail. A 

dark line ex- 

actly 
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Sy 
of 
k MIMETIC BUTTERFLY 
OF 
rad ; 
a senting the middle 
iN! of a leaf runs from 
d the point in the up 
per wings to the end of the 
tail; from this line extend 
several oblique marks, 
which 
serve 
to imitate the 
lateral veins. These 
markings, which are 
much more obvious 
CLEAR-WINGED MOTH on the outer portion 
of the base of the 
ip. ‘ wings and on the 
iz inner side toward the middle 
a and apex, are produced by striz 
and colorations quite common in allied 
f species, but which are in the present 
a i iy case so strengthened and modified as 
es: " to imitate more exactly the venation 
. of a leaf. No two of these butterflies MY 
' seem exactly alike, but all the variations of  / A 
: \ - color in their under surfaces correspond to the \ 
- FT \ . ashy gray or sienna brown of dead leaves. 
: a MATGA J) The insect, in alighting, always, if possi- | | 
o 3 ble, selects a place among dead or dry 





leaves, and so situated, with the 


a. wings closed together, they are in 
their contour exactly like a leaf 
hy of average size slightly curved 
§) or withered. The habit of the 
ey butterfly is to rest lengthwise, 
2 with the body parallel to the twig 
ie | upon which it has set- 
a tled, and in this position 
pe the tail forms a perfect 
oe leaf -stalk, and 
st - 3 touching the 
4 4 De 
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twig seems to spring from it, while the 
body is supported by the middle pair of 
legs, which are inconspicuous amid the 
plant fibres and small twigs about it. A 
little notch hollowed out just at the base 


of the wings allows the head and antennz | 


to be sufficiently withdrawn to be quite 
concealed. 

As the nymph in the old classic myth 
to escape the god was transformed into a 
tree, and the magician in the fairy tale 
took on in succession the forms of a moss- 
grown log, a stone, and a cloud, to escape 
his enemies, a number of insect tribes, by 
means of not only such protective resem- 
blanees as have been here noticed, but 
many others, are preserved from total ex- 
tinction. Sometimes, too, this object is 
accomplished by a superficial resemblance 
to another species, which enjoys, for some 
reason, special immunity from the attack: 
of enemies. 

As an illustration of this spe 
cies of mimicry an engraving 
is given of aclear-winged moth, 
many species of which imitate 
bees with more or less 
exactness, and also of a 
mimetic bug, the lower 
figure (Spiniger lutei- 
cornis), and the wasp 
it resembles standing 
It is to be ob- 
served that the move- 
ments as well as the 
shape and color of the 
insect imitated are mim- 
icked. Itis in every 
part colored like the 
hornet (Priocnemis) 
that it resembles. 
And as it ran about 
restlessly vibrating 
its brown semi-trans- 
parent wings, under 
the eyes of so emi- 
nent a naturalist as 
Thomas Belt, it sue- 
ceeded in completely 
deceiving him. It 
was captured as a 
wasp. 

It is hard for any 
one not committed 
to a theory to imag- 
ine what *‘* purpose 
of protection” or 
what ‘‘system of 
natural selection” 


above it. 


can possibly account for the resemblance 
existing between a flower and a dove or a 
swan, or explain the process by which a 
vlossom became the almost exact reproduc- 
tion in external appearance of an insect, 
or why different orders of plants found 
in widely separated parts of the earth 
should not infrequently so exactly resem- 
ble each other as to deceive skillful bota- 
nists. Thus Sir William Hooker actual- 
ly figured a veronica as a conifer; Kuntz, 
a great authority on ferns, supposed the 
curious Stangeria paradowxia, a eyead al- 
| lied to the conifers, a true fern; and Dr. 
| Berthold Seemann met in the Sandwich 
| Islands with a variety of Solanum nel- 


RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN PLANTS OF DIFFERENT 
FAMILIES. 
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sonii which he says 


{fee , ‘‘looked for all the 

i . i: world like Thomasia 

id solanacea of New Hol 
{ 


land—a well-known Buettnerea 
ceous plant of our gardens.” In 
the engraving on page 869 is 
represented a plant which, as 
Bennett well observes, irresisti- 
bly ‘‘reminds us of a 
familiar cactus, but 
which in reality is a 
species of Stapelia allied to 
S. hirsuta, belonging to the 
order Asclepiadaceze, and 
equally remote in any sys- 
tem of classification from 
Cactacez and the Euphorbi- 
ace.” Equally striking, 
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am perhaps, is the remarkable 
ie i recurrence in several orders 
au of an almost identical ex- 
ea: ternal appearance of the 
ig fruit. The fruit of the ma- 
NY ple, with its broad mem- 
; braneous wing, is” well 
known to our readers, but we have fur- 
nished in our illustration examples of four 
others, which in a popular article of this 
kind there is scarcely space, if there were 
occasion, to specialize farther than to state 
that they belong to separate and distinct 
natural orders, all large trees 
or shrubs, natives of South 
America and Africa, and pos- 
sessing no structural affinity 

to each other. 
The remaining division of 
fee. the illustration exhibits what 
15 perhaps is as nearly as possi- 
ble a perfect identity in ex- 
ternal appearance between a 
; eactus (Rhipsalis funalis) 
7 and a euphorbiaceous plant 
s ; 3 (E. tiruecalli), the first from 
; tropical America, the other 

f, from South Africa. ‘ 

i How often have my readers been deceived 
by the moths (Sesia) popularly and signifi- 
, MoTH AND HUmMING-prrp, C@ntly called ‘‘humbugs,” as, darting from 
: . flower to flower, they suddenly remain sus- 
erate, pended, motionless, on whirring wings, and 
extend their flexible proboscis into the heart of the blossom with such 
an exact imitation of the habits and motions of humming-birds. Bates, 
Bi the naturalist, to whom as an Englishman humming-birds are not so familiar, was 
a much struck by the resemblance between the bird and insect, and graphically describes 
it. *‘‘Several times,” he says, ‘‘I shot by mistake a humming-bird hawk-moth in- 


stead of a bird. This moth (Macroglossa titan) is somewhat smaller than humming- 
birds generally are; but its manner of flight, and the way it poises itself before a 
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flower while probing it with its proboscis, 
are precisely like the same actions of 
humming-birds. It was only after many 
days’ experience that I learned to distin- 
guish the one from the other when on the 
wing. This resemblance has attracted 
the notice of all the natives” (Bates was 
at the time of his writing on the Para 
River, South America), ‘‘ all of whom, 
even educated whites, firmly believe that 
one is transmutable into the other. They 
have observed the metamorphosis of cat- 
erpillars into butterflies, and think it not 
at all more wonderful that a moth should 
change into a humming-bird. The re- 
semblance between this hawk-moth and a 
humming-bird is certainly very curious, 
and strikes one even when both are ex- 
amined in the hand. Holding them side- 
ways, the shape of the head and the posi- 


be nearly the same as in the bird, the ex- 
tended proboscis representing the long 
beak. At the tip of the moth’s body 


there is a bunch of long hair scales re- 
sembling feathers, which being expanded 
looks very much like a bird’s tail. The 
negroes and Indians tried to convince me 
that the two were of the same species. 
‘Look at their feathers,’ they said; ‘ their | 


eyes are the same, and so are their tails.’ 
This belief is so deeply rooted that it is 
useless to reason with them on the sub- 
ject. It has been observed that hum- 


mental qualities, resembling in this re- 
spect insects rather than warm-blooded 
vertebrate animals. The want of expres- 
sion in their eyes, the small degree of ver- 
satility in their actions, the quickness and 
precision of their movements, are all so 


many points of resemblance between them | 


and insects.” 
In the illustration (page 870) the lower 


scribed by Bates; the upper show a curi- 
ous parallelism between a species of hum- 


are prolonged to an inordinate length, and | and, it may be added, is even more active, 


the moth of the genus Phalena, which 
sports two long appendages of a like na- 


repetition of the same creative idea in dif- 
ferent planes of being. 

An instance of this singular correla- 
tion of external attributes in different 
realms of nature exists in the parallelism 
observed between marine and terrestrial 
animals. The ancients believed that ev- 
ery creature on land was represented by 
another in the sea, only so far differentia- 
ted as to be qualified for a marine exist- 
ence, and, like many of the hypotheses 


|indulged in by theorists of the present 


| suggestion of a trunk. 





day, the idea contained a germ of truth 
imbedded in a nidus of error. The sea- 
cow gives milk and eats grass. The sea- 
lion, on the contrary, represents the ter- 
restrial carnivora. The sea-elephant, the 
largest of the seals, has a very distinct 
Even descending 


'to the insects and arachnidz, or spider 
tion of the eyes in the moth are seen to 


tribes, we have the inter-resemblance of 


| the two perpetuated in the names spider- 
|erab for the crustacean, and crab-spider 


for the arachnid. A still closer resem- 
blance exists between the crabs and the 
little arachnids called ‘‘ chelifers;’ while 


| the scorpions, with their elongated joint- 


ed tails, may perhaps represent terrestrial 
lobsters. 
We find sometimes in fields and fence 


corners in our more Southern States a 


singular insect, the mantis, that never 
fails to attract the attention of the most 


| unobserving, on account of its odd ap- 
ming-birds are unlike other birds in their | 


pearance and remarkable actions, the 
front part of the thorax being elevated, 
as seen in the engraving, and the fore- 
legs held up together, as if the insect were 
engaged in prayer. All the preying he 
does, however, is on the smaller insects 
that happen in his way, which he de- 


vours remorselessly. Strange to say, a 


| crab quite common in our waters, which, 


| indeed, is called the mantis-crab, has the 
moth and bird are those figured and de- | 


same peculiar formation of the fore-limbs, 


| and the same habit of elevating the fore- 
| part of its body, and striking with light- 
ming-bird, in the tail of which two feathers | 


ture, the use of either of which can not | 


possibly add to the security or physical 
well-being of the creatures bearing them. 
There indeed seem to be strange paral- 


lelisms in nature as yet but little noticed | appearance is almost identical with the 


by scientists, and one of these, to speak in 


scientific manner, seems to consist of the 


ning-like rapidity with its long claw-feet, 


fiercer, and more voracious than its terres- 
trial representative. The engraving (page 
872) represents the mature image of the 
American mantis; but in its wingless lar- 


| val form, and in the forms of some of the 


foreign mantidw, the insect in shape and 


| crustacean. 
what might perhaps be considered an un- | 


Among our commonest insects, though 
perhaps not among the most general- 
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this genus construct a 
habitation, which they 
carry about with them. 
In spite of his boxed 
up condition, the cad- 
dis-shrimp manages to 
move about with con- 
siderable activity 
by means of the 
two pairs of long 

antenne, its 

true legs be- 


: ing packed 

\ away in the 

tube, with 

\ ! the excep- 

\ / tion of the front 

/ pair, which pos- 

sess claws, and are 
used in feeding. 

The ma- 

rine ani- 

mal which 

in the illus- 

tration so 



































ly known, are 
the Trichoptera, 
or caddis - flies. 
These insects, of 
which the species are 
quite numerous, are 
principally remarkable dur- 
ing their larval state. Being 
soft, defenseless grubs, they 
construct portable habita- 
tions, consisting of cylindrical tubes, 
open at each end, and composed of 
substances varied according to the locali- 
ty and species. Exactly the same thing 
happens with a little crustacean, figured 
in the illustration, called the caddis- RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN CRUSTACEANS 
shrimp. All the animals belonging to AND INSECTS. 
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PLANT-ANIMALS—CRUSTACEANS, HYDROIDS, AND CRINOIDS 


Re aan ean af 


much resembles a beetle is the Hylea, 


been a disputed point 
and belongs to a singular race of crea- | among systematic naturalists, some pla- 
tures called wing- footed 


mollusks, so| cing them among the crustaceans, and 
called from the fin-like lobes that project | others considering them to belong to the 
from the sides. These appendages are 


| ation has long 


| spiders.” 


used as the wings are in insects, the crea- | 


ture flapping its way vigorously through 
the water as a butterfly urges his devious 
course through the air. One member of 
this family may justly be termed the fire- 
fly of the sea, as from the part of the 


body lodged in the apex of its shell there | 


proceeds a soft luminosity, ‘‘ which is 
yet,” says Mr. F. D. Bennett, ‘‘ sufficiently 
vivid to be visible even when opposed to 
the strong light of a lamp.” 

‘It is hardly possible,” says Mr. Wood, 
‘to imagine any forms that are so strange, 
any habits so astonishing, as the crusta- 
ceans figured in this illustration. Al- 
though they have been known for some 
time, their proper place in the scale of cre- 


Specimens of the Coryne eximium, a 


| well-known zoophyte, are given above as 
| they grow upon the bed of the sea. 


At- 
tached to the branches that are themselves 
instinct with animal life, for the zoophyte 
is an animal, may be observed sundry 
pear-shaped objects, which are directly 
analogous to galls upon plants. Each of 
these little nodules when opened is found 
to contain a minute crustacean, seemingly 
all legs, which are wrapped around the 
body like a ball of twine, as is shown in the 
illustration, the creature being removed 
from its envelope, and where is also shown 
the perfect forms of the creature at the 
top and bottom of the central engraving. 
The young crustacean on emerging from 
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its cell undergoes a variety of metamor 
phoses, the creature being shown in the il 
lustration in different stages of develop 
ment, sometimes possessing the merest 
rudiments of limbs with long filamentous 
appendages, sometimes without any other 
sign of limbs than two stout claws, and 
then 
with small and feeble claws. 


again 
No creature 


living can boast such an extraordinary 


running altogether to legs | 


proportion of limb to his entire bulk as | 





the phoxi 
chilidium,as 
this creature 
is ealled, 
probably in 
a vain at 


tempt to 
make his 
name as 


long as his 
legs. On 
the sides of 
this illustra 
tion may be 
seen speci 
mens of the 
tubulariadze and the 
latter 
sufficiently enlarged 
to show its character. 
The tubularia, com- 
mon in pools left by 
the tide, is a hydroid, 
growing in tufts like 
small shrubs, each of 


erinoids, the 


which bears a_ blos 
som-like cluster of 
tentacles at the end 
of a tube. 
In the centre of the 
bunch of tentacles is 
the mouth of the ani- 
mal tube, and each 
individual eats for the 
whole. Thestrangest 
circumstance in the 
economy of these be- 
ings is that the off 


slender 
















spring of the hydroid is not a hydroid at 
all, but a jelly-fish, and, again, the off 
spring of these jelly-fish are not jelly 
fish, but hydroids, so that each genera 
tion resembles its grandparents, and not 
its progenitors. From the side of th: 
buds branching out from the parents 
hang bunches of eggs that have the ap 
pearance of seed-vessels; and attached to 
the pretty cup-like jelly-fish, with its fow 
long tentacles and proboscis, at the end of 
which is its mouth, are also attached clus 
ters of eggs, from which are produced lit 
tle pear-shaped bodies, which, becoming 
detached, grow into the stationary plant 
animals, or hydroids first mentioned 
The crinoid shown upon the other side of 
the illustration represents 
a group of marine plant 
a flowers called sea-lilies. 
: The respondence of the 
animal kingdom 
to plants and 
flowers seems to 
be divided be 
tween the arbo 
rescent polifera, 
sea - animals 
overgrown with 
fern - like pro 
those 
produe- 


cesses, 


lovely 


DUCK-BILLED MOLE AND PORCUPINE ANT-EATER (ECHINIDA ACUBATA), 





tions of the sea, the sea 
and the eri- 
noids or sea-lilies. The 
with which 
these animal organisms, 
all of which are 
now extinct, answer part 
for part with plants, re 
quires no description, as 
the representation of this 


on page 873 is very clear. 


anemone, 
perfection 


almost 


This represents one of the 

only two living species 
known, the Pinnigrada 
europeus, which, in fact, 

is really the immature 

of a of star- 

fish (Cornatula), which, 

when it matures, leaves 
parent and 

swims off to seek its for- 

tunes elsewhere. There 

is one species of these 
beautiful sea - flowers, 
however, found in West Indian 
waters which remains attached 
to its stem, and conforms in all 
respects to the typical sea-lilies 
as they existed in the period of their per- 
fection in our seas. 

Sometimes the respondence exists 
only in certain members or parts of an 
animal, and while they can scarcely be 
called mimicries, yet exhibit singular and 
striking resemblances to those in other 
and not at all related animals. A sur- 
prising instance of this is given in the 
engraving on the preceding page of that 
paradoxical animal, the duck-billed mole 
of Australasia. This singular creature, 
had it been known in earlier times, might 
well have been considered a hybrid be- 
tween a bird and a beast; for though a 
quadruped with the body and furry coat 


form sort 


its stem, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| erally). 


of a mole, the surprising approximation in | 
its webbed feet and broad bill to those of a | 


water-fowl can be seen at a glance. 
other quadruped with a beak-like snout, 


tration. 


which are without vanes; its eyes 
small, brilliant, and bird-like; it has claws 
rather than feet; and the resemblance its 
head bears in contour to that of the shel- 


An- | 
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MUSHROOMS OF THE SEA. 


No one can fail to perceive a certain 
likeness between the radiates (jelly-fish, 
star-fish, and the like) and the thallo- 
gens (the mushrooms and fungoids gen- 
The recurrence of intermediate 
forms in the generations of species, of 
which an instance was given in the tubu- 
laria, and which, in the animals, is called 


| alternate generation, the comparatively 
Echinida acubata, is figured in the illus- | 


The quills that cover this ani- | 
mal resemble the feathers of the apteryx, | excessive fecundity, and last, though by 


} 
are | 


drake can be seen in the circle occupying | 


the upper part of the engraving, where | 


is also depicted the head of the duck-bill 
compared with that of the black duck. 


| 
| 


unsubstantial nature of the material of 
which many groups are composed, their 


no means least, the circular configura- 
tion common to both, are points of resem- 
blance among them that could be men- 
tioned most likely to strike an. ordinary 
observer. Any one who has happened to 
have seen the star-like fungoid, the opened 
geastrum, must remember how nearly it 


suggests the star-fish ; and, not to multiply 
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examples, the resemblance between sea- 


weeds and the 


to the least of it, 





+ sertularia is, say very 


deceptive. 


plant-like animals called | 
| new principles, and new thoughts. 


At the bottom of the illustration on page | 


sea, compared with the mushrooms seen in 


875 (which contains a representation of the | 
jelly-fish floating on the surface of a calm | 


A volume might well be written on th 
subject—a volume replete with new facts 
It 
a field as yet but imperfectly explored 
presenting difficult questions but partial] 
ly and imperfectly answered. A few chay 
ters in the works of Wallace, Bates, Be] 
and perhaps one or two other naturalists 


Is 


| an article or two in magazines, comprise 


almost all the literature on the subject—a 
subject, it is safe to predict, that will grow 
to the proportions of a science when the 
interest of those fitted by ability and es 


| pecial education is awakened, and their 


investigations concentrated upon it. 





aa the smaller circular picture) is figured the 
i sea-mushroom, which so perfectly resem- 
a bles petrified mushroom that it is very 
4 i often taken for the latter imaginary ob- 
a ) ject when seen in cabinets or collections | 
EAU by persons who have paid no special at- 
Ne tention to natural history. 
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THE CATTLE RANCHES OF COLORADO 


TINHE travel- 

| ler who 

journeys west- 

ward in our favored land 
should make up his mind 
to accept without demur 
such military or judicial 
rank and title as may be 
conferred upon him. He 
may be quite sure, too, that 
when his brevet has once 
been settled west of the Mis- 
souri by proper authority, 
it will cling to him as long 
as he remains in that re- 
gion. 

‘*T don’t half like,” once 
remarked a Seotch fellow- 
traveller of the writer, to a 
friendly group at Denver, 
‘‘the promotion back war-r-d 
which I receive. East of 
Chicago I was Colonel; at 
Chicago I was Major; at 
Omaha a man called me 
Captain, and offered me 
dinner for thir-r-ty-five 
cents !” 

One of the group, after a 
careful survey of the face 
and figure before him, the 
kindly yet keen expression, 
and the iron-gray whiskers, 
replied: ‘* You ain’t Colonel 
wuth a cent. I allow that 
you're Jedge !” 

And ‘‘ Jedge” he was from 
that time forth. Nobody ee 
called him anything else. 
Newly made acquaintances, landlords, | if they had known him all his life in that 
stage-drivers, conductors, all used this ti- | capacity. 
tle, until his companions began to feel as! So when, a short time since, an ‘‘ honest 
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miner,” with whom the writer was con- 
versing amicably at Kansas City, remark- 
ed, ‘* Wa’al, Colonel, I allow that when 
you git out there on the range in Coloray- 
do, you'll say it’s a white man’s country,” 
the person addressed well knew that his 
rank was finally settled. So the ** Col- 


onel,” who might be called unattached, | acter are even more original and striking 


having no regiment and no staff, but hav- 
ing what was far better for his peaceful 
and descriptive purposes, the companion- 
ship of an artist coadjutor whose nautical 
achievements had gained for him among 
his friends the distinguished naval sobri- 


quet of ‘‘Commodore,” settled himself in | elling on a line where there was great 


his seat, and was whirled off in the direc- 
tion of the ‘‘ white man’s country.” It 
must not be hastily assumed that when 


has the sentiments of certain campaign 
orators at heart, and means that the coun- 


who can not derive great enjoyment from 


| hisjourney from the Missouri to the mount- 


ains in these days of comfort and conven 
ience. Aside from all matters of external 
interest, there is that pleasant association 
between the passengers such as one finds 
on an ocean steamer, and the types of char- 


It was a person of a rare and quaint hu- 
mor who fraternized with us in the smok- 
ing compartment one pleasant evening, 
and it was no small addition to our en- 
joyment to hear him laugh heartily at 
his own narratives. He had been tray- 


competition, and the rates had been re- 


|duced from eight dollars and a half to 
fifty cents, the curious expedient being 
one uses this expression in the West he ! 


| 


try must belong to a white man, rather | 


than a black, or even a red man. It is 
rather a condensation of the popular West- 
ern phrase, ** Fit for a white man to live 
in.” With this requirement in view, does 
Colorado ** fill the bill?’ That is what 
we were going to try to find out; and of 
all the phases of life in this presumedly 
‘‘ white man’s country,” the herding and 
breeding of cattle easily commanded our 
attention at the outset. What this is in 
theory we all know, the primitive Scrip- 
tural occupation, the grand, free, inde- 
pendent, health-giving, out-of-door exist- 
ence, the praises of which have been sung 
through all ages. To how many pale, 
thin, hard-working city dwellers does the 
thought of ‘‘the cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” the rare dry air of the elevated pla- 
teau, and the continual and ennobling 
sight of the mighty mountains bring 
strangely vivid emotions and longings ! 
And when one goes out to put the matter 
to the test, these emotions are all quite 
legitimate, and will do him no harm 1f he 
allow not their indulgence to abate in him 


one whit of a truly Gradgrind-like demand | 


for Facts. 

‘* Now there’s some folks,” once said an 
old plainsman, ‘‘who complain of a trip 
across the country in a Pullman ear. I 
wonder what they'd ‘a said if they'd had 
to ride in a bull team, or drag a hand-cart 
all the way !” 

No more striking contrast, indeed, can 
anywhere be found than between old 





adopted of charging the full fare, and 
then returning the eight dollars at the 
end of the journey. 

‘‘T've heerd of back pay before,” said 
he, ‘‘ but I never got any until I fell into 
line at the ticket office. Did ye get 
yours?” he asked of the Commodore. 
‘““What, no? Ye bought a ticket, an’ 
give it up, an’ took acheck? Waiéal, you 
did just everlastingly give yourself away. 
But ye warn’t so bad as a feller that come 
on the train with a pass. An’ when the 
conductor see it, he said it warn’t no use, 
an’ he’d just trouble him for nine dollars. 
An’ when the feller jumped up, just like 
this, an’ got the light on the pass, an’ 
see it was the opposition road, he was the 
wust beat feller you ever see!” 

Thus it was that we beguiled the way 
until the mountains took shape in the 
hazy distance—the famed Spanish Peaks 
on the south, the ‘‘Greenhorn” range al- 
most in front, and stern old Pike’s Peak 
on the north—and the train rolled into 
Pueblo. When local parlance is thus 
adopted, and local appellations thus used, 
it is done under mental protest, and with 
a strong sense of their entire unfitness. 


|The Spanish-speaking people who dwelt 


here, and the far-famed old Chevalier St. 
Vrain and his French hunters and trap- 
pers, who traversed the plains and the 
foot-hills, gave names to the mountains 


}and streams which were as appropriate 


times and new on the plains, and he can | 


hardly be a traveller worthy of the name 


and melodious as those of the Indians be- 
fore them. About mines, telegraphs, and 
railroads, however, there is nothing of the 
wsthetic; and it has remained for the 
progressive Anglo-Saxon to repudiate La 
Fontaine qui bouille, Sierra Mojada, and 
Uncompahgre, and introduce Hardserab- 
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“Rogers. 





whose intelligent 
guidance and _ kind 
attentions would 
have made us pleas- 
urably remember a 
far less enterprising 
and progressive town 
than Pueblo, which 
may be called the em- 
porium of the cattle 
trade of Southern 
Colorado. It is still 
young, and its growth 
was retarded by ‘* the 





‘* AN’ WHEN THE FELLER JUMPED UP.” 


ble and the Greenhorn. Now the Colonel 
and the Commodore had been thinking 
about those old times, and repeating the 
old names with correct emphasis, and giv- 


ing a foreign sound to their vowels, so | 


that it was a shock to them when the por- 
ter called out, ‘‘ Pew-eb-lo!” 

Not Kit Carson, or old William Bent, 
or the Chevalier St. Vrain himself, how- 
ever, could have had a warmer welcome 


ready for us than did our friend Major 


Stanton, who met us on the platform, and 


panic ;” but it is now 
getting its full share 
of the prosperity 
| which has come to the Centennial State, 
{and the twenty-five people who were 
there in 1865 have grown to between six 
and seven thousand. It has two daily 
papers, two railroad dépdéts, two national 
banks, with goodly lists of stock-raising 
| depositors, and two school-houses in jux- 
taposition, a sketch of which will give a 
wood idea of the old and the new in 
| Pueblo. Like many other Western set- 
| tlements, it has had, too, its baptism of 
| blood. It was a trading post of stout old 
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THE OLD AND NEW IN PUEBLO, 


William Bent, and became other than this | back of an animal known in Colorado as 


only in 1858, when the gold excitement 
began, and ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust” was 
the motto painted on the canvas cover of 
each prairie schooner, or emigrant wag- 
on. One may still see, near the hand- 
some stone station of the Atchison, To- 


peka, and Santa Fé Railroad, the remains | 


of the old fort into which, when, on Christ- 
mas-day, 1854, the residents, thoughtless of 
danger, were gathered around the fire and 
enjoying the festive season, the Ute In- 
dians broke, with brandished tomahawks 
and wild war-cries, and massacred nearly 
all. 

Throughout the region of country trib- 
utary to Pueblo—where are found, be- 
sides the nutritious grasses and running 
streams, which are indispensable, a genial 
climate and mild winters—are scattered 
cattle ranches, great and small, including 
the immense Craig property, often men- 
tioned in Eastern papers, and of which 
more anon. It was to ‘‘ Uncle Pete Dot- 
son’s,” situated about thirty miles south- 
west from the town, and close to the 
Greenh— no, the Sierra Mojada, or Wet 
Mountain range, that we were bound. 
Preparations had been made for the trip, 
and all would doubtless have gone well 
but for an unconquerable propensity on 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


the part of the Commodore to attempt to | 


conform in a feeble and uninstructed way 
He had 


already purchased an enormous and most 


unbecoming hat, and. then happily pro- | 


ceeded to lose it, much to the satisfaction 
of his friends. Now he was possessed of 
a desire to continue his pilgrimage on the 





| 


a burro, and in other lands as a Jerusalem 
pony, or small donkey. Now the burro 
has doubtless his place in the economy of 
nature, but it is in a sphere hitherto un- 
discovered by the present writer. Useful 


| he may possibly be; ornamental he cer- 


tainly is not; ugly and obstreperous and 
unmanageable he most certainly is. In 
the words of the old song, ‘‘ our sorrows 
did begin” when the Commodore insisted 
on having one, and on the Colonel’s do- 
ing the same. In vain did the latter plead 
that no more ridiculous sight could be 
found east of the mountains than his tall 
form, clad in the garments of civilization, 
mounted on this diminutive brute. He 
pointed out with eloquence that he had 
always maintained a fair reputation for 
dignity; that Pueblo was on one of the 
roads from New York to Denver, and that 
some one from home might see him; 
nay, even that he had a wife and family. 
The Commodore was inexorable, and fell 
back on that unanswerable plea that ‘* his 
‘pard’ must not go back on him.” Two 


| of the atrocious animals were thereupon 


procured, and the pair mounted—one ju- 
bilant, the other inwardly raging. The 
Commodore thought it a most comfort- 
able and convenient mode of progression, 
and said that by holding umbrellas over 
our heads we might ride all the way to 
Uncle Pete’s, to which conclusion the Col- 
onel owed a speedy though short-lived tri- 
umph. Our good friend and entertainer, 
with a nice sense of the fitness of things, 
had provided for the journey a convenient 


| vehicle, with a basket under the seat. and 


THE CATTLE 


two fine horses in front—such an equipage, 
as would befit travellers of dig 
And among the 


human attributes of that noble 


niet rity 


and refinement. almost 


horse is dislike for burros. 


to a positive hatred, and an utter unwill 


LA MAQUINA DE 


ingness to associate 
in their 


with them, or 
Starting to 
friend and suggest a burro ride 
modore turned a suddenly, fol 
lowed by the . and met the wag 
on. The horses reared and plunged, the 
Commodore's burro balked, the Colonel's 
wheeled around, the two came in collision, 
and, in fact, just that happened which was 
needed to evolve from the depth of the 

Vou. LIX. 


remain 


presence. meet 


our 


corner 
Colonel 
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animal the 
amounting 


» the Com- | 
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conviction that 
had been ill 
that was sour, and 


as we took 


Commodore's the 


1 } 
pburro-riders 


mind 
our debut as 
timed. It was 
the 


our Set 


his face 
Colonel's that was radiant. 
ats in the covered wagon, 


hill in South Pueblo 


and as 
cended the 


SAN CARLOS 


Thence we drove out over the great 


plain, the excellent road being a strip from 
which the 


grass had been worn away, and 
which was probably marked out original 
ly by two furrows cut with a common 
plough, or even by a wagon track. East 
and north the prairie grass stretches to the 
horizon. South was a mesa, or high ta- 
ble- and, dimly visible many miles 


away, Wahatoya, the two Spanish Peaks. 


land, 
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West, loomed up, nearer and nearer, the | vigorous West-Virginian, started to driv 


Sierra Mojada, over which dense clouds 
were gathering, while the rest of the sky 
was beautifully blue. Little whirlwinds 
of dust, forming slender spiral columns, 
were seen on the distant prairie, and birds 
flew fearlessly near us. From the mount- 
ains near by flows out the San Carlos, or 
St. Charles, Creek, running in a northeast- 
erly direction to the Arkansas River, and 


cattle to California, stopped at Salt Lake, 
became the United States Marshal for the 
Territory, and was there when Brigham 
Young was in his glory, and Albert Sid 
ney Johnston wintered in the snow. 

‘* He left with the troops in 1859,” said 
Mrs. Dotson (a brave, patient woman, who 
has shared his fortunes, good and bad, and 
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its course was made visible as we approach- 
ed it by the fringes of cottonwood-trees. 
After what seemed a long drive, we turn- 
ed to the west, up the ‘‘ Great Arroya”’ 
a sterile valley, with pifons, or scrub | 


pines, and dwarfed cedars clinging to its | 
slopes—and traversed it as far as the cross- 
ing of the St. Charles, passing on the way 
an eagle’s nest on a rocky ledge, and a 
Mexican herder keeping his lonely watch 
Just at the 
crossing, and where the creek forces its 
way through a cleft in the rocks, stood a 
substantial grist-mill 
San Carlos. 


over a large flock of sheep. 


La Maquina de 
Stopping here to give our | 
horses rest, and to investigate the contents | 
of the basket under the seat, we read on | 
the locked door of the mill various un- | 


| 
complimentary allusions to the absence of ! 


the miller when loads of grain had been 
brought thither from points far away on 
the ** Muddy,” or the melodiously named | 
Huerfano. One individual had broken 
into verse, and written as follows: 


“Where, oh, where did the miller go, 
And leave to us no sign or trace ? 
The next time to mill we must 
We will go to some other place.” 


ro, 


Knowing something of the varied and | 
engrossing occupations of the miller, who | 
was no other than our expectant host, | 
Uncle Pete, the writer could fancy him | 
replying to the complainants as did once 
a Vermont expressman to the summer 
residents who told him that they had 
been time and time again to his office 
without finding him. Laconically said 
he, ‘‘ Don’t calkilate to be there much.” 

Now the valley lay behind us, and the 
foot-hills began to shut out the range; 
but Pike’s Peak, sixty miles off, loomed 
up as grandly as ever. Eight miles more 
were traversed, and then we turned into 
a great farm-yard, or corral, and stopped 
at a rustic stile. Ina few moments Uncle 
Pete Dotson came up the path from the 
house, and gave us a cordial greeting. 


About a quarter of a century ago this 
gray-bearded veteran, then a hale and | 


| bed, but I took the children and 


crossed the plains at least once by herself), 
‘‘and came to Denver with a train in 1861. 
Next year we came to the Big Thompson; 
then we went to the Greenhorn, and farm- 
ed; then we kept a hotel in Pueblo. In 
1864 we were ‘ washed out’ by the Fount 

ain [Fontaine qui bouille|. A boy rode 


| down on a horse without saddle or bridle, 
| only a rope in his mouth, and gave me 


I was sick in 
ran. 
Then we went to the Muddy and lived, 
and the Indians used to come and visit us; 
but we were washed out there too. And 
then, in 1865, we took up this place.” 
Uncle Pete had evidently made good 
use of his knowledge and experience in 
the choice of his ranch. His domain em 
braced 9000 acres, 5000 of which were 
arable land. The ground sloped gradu- 
ally from the foot of the range, and the 
whole of his possessions were under his 
own eye. In a large barn-yard were 
great granaries and a fine stone stable, 
which would not be amiss in any city in 
the United States; and at varying dis- 
tances on the gentle slope could be seen 
the little cabins of the tenants, who culti- 
rated parts of the land ‘‘ on shares;” for 
it must be understood that this estate was 


fifteen minutes’ warning. 


| not only a cattle ranch, but also a great 


farm. 

There is no doubt that nearly every one 
who visits this region for the first time, 
even if partially informed about it before- 
hand, is grievously disappointed at the 
arid aspect of the plains, and finds it hard 
to believe in the power of that great be- 
neficent agent, Water, which can make 
every inch of these table-lands and val- 
leys, or the sage-brush wastes of the 
Humboldt region, or the Egyptian desert 
itself, literally ‘‘ blossom like the rose.” 


This is a comparatively rainless area, the 


‘‘barren and dry land, where no water 
is,” of the Psalmist; and yet a means has 
been found of not only supplying the 


| place of the rains of heaven, but also of 
making such supply constant and regular. 
Anintelligent and experienced writer says: 
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‘Irrigation is simply scientific farm- | does the skillful Mexican laborer dig little 


The tiller of the soil is not left at 
the merey of fortuitous rains. 


ing. 
His Cap- 
ital and labor are not risked upon an ad- 
venture. He can plan with all the cer 
He 
is a chemist whose laboratory is a certain 
area of land; everything but the water is 
at hand—the bright sun, the potash, and 
other mineral ingredients (not washed 
out of the soil by centuries of rain). His 
climate secures him always from an ex- 
cess of moisture, and what nature fails to 
y ield, greater or less, according to the 


tainty and confidence of a mechanie. 


through these 
little dams for the 
purpose, turn the water into them. The 
result is simple: Uncle Pete has raised 
10,000 bushels of wheat, 6000 of oats, and 
2000 of corn, and had a market for the 
whole on the spot, it being one of the 
charms of Colorado farming that the 
‘*honest miner” is both hungry and liber- 
al, and that the farm produce has ready 
buyers. Suppose, however, that for our 
present purpose we call farming a side 
issue, and come to the cattle which this 


leading down 


fields, and, 


channels 


making 


UNCLE PETE’S HOUSE. 


season, the farmer supplies from his irri- | 
gating canal, and with it he introduces, 
without other labor, the most valuable 
fertilizing ingredients, with which the 


ranch would support all the year round. 
| It is said that when Kentucky cattle men, 
| fresh from the ‘‘ Blue-grass Region,” see 
| the plains, they are entirely incredulous 


water, in its course through the mount- 
ains, has become charged.” 

Water is thus both for the farmer and 
the herder—and the ranchman, whois both 
farmer and herder—the sine qua non, the 
prime necessity ; and just here did one see 
how well Uncle Pete had chosen his situa- 
tion. He had nine miles of water frontage 


on the St. Charles Creek, and the same on 
Just where the former comes | 


the Muddy. 
out of the Wet Mountain 
where no one could take water above him, 
he had tapped it for his broad irrigating 
ditch, which, after a tortuous 
through the estate, empties again into the 


stream from which it came, not a drop of | 


its precious contents being thus wasted. 
Along the upper side of the fields lying 
on this gentle slope before described run 
smaller ditches. Then during the season 


. . . 
| minimum of cost. 


range, and | 


course | 


| Mexican women, the sticks of 


as to their fitness for stock; but the experi- 
enced stockman smiles, well knowing that 
the nutritious qualities of the grass are 
simply unsurpassed, and that the food for 
his cattle for the whole year is ready at a 
For their water, again, 
Uncle Pete’s splendid creek frontage more 
than amply provided. 

But we did not wait supper, after our 
long drive, to procure all this informa- 


tion. It was served in a quaint dining- 


| room, once constructed for the giving of 


Mexican fandangoes, but now forming 
part of the curious composite structure in 
which Uncle Pete, his family, friends, and 
numerous visitors found accommodation. 
In the old adobe fire-place, constructed by 
fire-wood 
were placed on end, and in the figure 
standing alongside of it, with his dog at 





readers should thank us for 


reet, our 
1) 
old 





Antonio Lopez—a grand 


troducing 
pecimen oF a class now rapidly disappear 


oP ng striking character: 


He was a most 


Lustache white, com 
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with the Indians, who gave him the many 


scars which he carries. Unfitted for hard 


| manual labor, he came to Uncle Pete as 


a hunter, and rendered him service 


many ways 


in 








‘Let me put you in his charge to go 
into the mountains,” said his employer, 
‘‘and I could sleep soundly enough. He 
would be killed a dozen times before he 
would let you be insulted or hurt.” And 


After supper came an esthetic phase of 


, yy 
i 
OLD ANTONIO, 
plexion deeply browned, about sixty years 
of age, and dre ssed in overalls of colored 
a duck, with broad Mexican sombrero of 
black felt, its binding and tassels of silver 
AD braid His pistols were in his holster, 
ind his old-fashioned St. Louis rifle lean- | he looked it. 
ed against the wall. Antonio came from 
4 Mexico vears ago, and fought a long while 


the ranchman’s life, which appealed to 
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the sympathies of the Commodore. Com 
ing in from the starlight, taking his seat 
on the vine-clad piazza, and feeling the 
mild evening air blowing in through the 
open lattice, and bringing 
scent of the flowers, he 


with it the 
heard the tones of 
4 guitar, and the voice of one of the gen 
tle and cultured daughters of the 

raised in charming’ Mexican folk-songs in 
three-quarter time. he forgot all 
about the burros, and was fanecying him 


Soon 


self under some window in Seville, and 
perhaps listening for the rustle of a man 
tilla above, when Uncle Pete suggested 
that if he were going to go into the stock 
business bright and early in the morning, 
it might be’as well to go to bed. 

He went to sleep in a room with both 
doors and windows open to the night air 
of this peaceful region. 
called him in the morning, he was heard 


to murmur: ‘‘ Hold on to those horses, 


house | 


And when they | 
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| esque cafon ; trips, under Antonio’s watch 
ful care, for some distance into the mount 
ains; rides on some of the many fine horses 
always ready for the saddle; and constant 
study of the minutiz of this great and in 
it 


carried on, as must be generally known, 


teresting industry of stock-raising is 
from Texas to a region considerably north 
of the Union Pacific Railway, and great 
| herds the Lone Star State 
| through Kansas, and up to the great iron 
| roads running eastand west. In New Mex 
| ico, in Southern Colorado, on the Arkan 
sas and its tributaries 


pass from 


the Fountain, the 
St. Charles, the Muddy, the Cucharas, the 

Huerfano, and others—in the great parks 
| over across the range, and over the plains 
in Colorado, Nebraska, and W yoming, the 
herds roam, and the rancheros ride. Be 
tween Denver and Julesburg, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, lay the immense range 
| of the late Mr. Ayliffe, one side of which 


‘“\ SPANISH AIR.” 


Major! Confound this burro, Ill be the 
death of him! Whoa, you!” and then he 
rubbed his eyes and started up. 

But space will not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the pleasures of life at and | 
about Uncle Pete’s: walks up the pictur- 


was fifty miles in length. He is said to 
have begun fifteen years ago with a cap- 
ital of $100, and his estate is valued at 
$1,500,000. It was interesting and in- 
structive to hear how one of his friends ac- 


counted for this unusual success : ‘‘ Some 
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people try to attend to several things, or | 
to do more than one kind of business, but 
he only thought of one thing for those 
fifteen years, and that one thing was cat- 
tle. And attending only to that, and 
working at it and thinking about it all 
the time, he came to understand it won- 
derfully well, and to have perfect judg- 
ment about making the most of stock.” 

A dissertation on the cattle herds of the | 
Great West would occupy a large volume, 
and those who have chosen other parts of 
this domain than Southern Colorado are 
doubtless competent to ‘* give a reason for 
the faith which is in them,” and amply 
support the wisdom of their choice of lo- 
cation. To us this same Southern Colo- | 
rado seems to present, on the whole, the 
greatest advantages. It is traversed by 
railroads, and accessible from all sides; 
and the climate is most salubrious, and so 
mild in winter that the stock can remain 
on the range throughout the year. Oth- | 
er things being equal, there are many men | 
who highly prize the grand, ever-present 
spectacle and genuine companionship of | 
‘* the everlasting hills.” Nodoubt in oth- 
er regions land can be had more cheaply, 
and sometimes occupied without fee or re- 
ward, but there are sure to be counterbal- 
ancing disadvantages. 

Above a certain latitude, and notably 
in Wyoming, great losses have occurred 
from severe winters, and not very far to 
the north the ‘‘ Lo family” (as the noble 
red man—*‘ Lo! the poor Indian’’—is called 
on the plains) come in to disturb and mo- 
lest. All admirers and advocates of these 
hyperborean regions have ample opportu- 
nities to rise and explain; be ours the 
pleasant task, reclining under the spread- | 
ing cottonwood, and in the shadow of the 
Sierra Mojada, of singing the eclogues of 
the valleys of the San Carlos and the Hu- 
erfano, for it is ‘‘ not that we love Cesar 
less, but Rome more.” 

We have said that water was the prime 
requisite, and the banks of streams are 
consequently first sought. Government 
land is divided into sections of 640 acres 
(a mile each way), and quarter sections of | 
160 acres. What more simple and easy, 
we hear some one ask, than to take up | 
four quarter sections in a line along the 
stream, and while we only own, strictly 
speaking, a quarter of a mile in width, to 
occupy, without let or hinderance, away 
back to the divide (ridge between that | 
valley and the next), being sure that no | 





come his 





one will have either the motive or the will 
to dispute with us the possession of this 
arid area? Nothing, certainly, except 
that a number of able-bodied citizens be 
sides yourself have not only conceived 
this same idea, but acted promptly on it, 
and that, in consequence, the supply of 
water frontage may be found inadequate 
to meet the demand, and its market value 
consequently and proportionately in 
creases. There are always, however, 
ranchmen willing to sell, for one reason 
or another, and no one need despair of 
obtaining a good location at a fair rate, 


with the improvements ready made. 


| Then he can buy his stock, mainly, if he 


be wise, on the spot and in the neighbor- 
hood; for, with the great improvement 
now taking place in breeds, it is no longer 
desirable to buy largely in Texas. Then 
‘*cow-boys,” or herders, not 


| Mexicans, as in old times, but generally 


stalwart Americans, quick of hand and 
deliberate of speech. They are provided 
with swift and sure-footed horses, genera] 
ly, in these days, of the broncho type—a 


mixture of the American horse and the 


mustang. 

It may now fairly be asked, where else 
in the world, and in what other known 
way, can a man sit down and see his pos- 
sessions increase before his eyes with so 
little exertion involved on his part? With 
the dawn the cattle are all grazing. Thin 
and gray enough the grass looks to the 
inexperienced eye, but the ranchero well 
knows the tufts of buffalo and gramma 
growth, gauges the value of this feed as 
compared, in the matter of nutriment, 
with the richest greensward of apparent- 
ly more fertile regions, and remembers 
that it grows afresh twice a year. Then, 
with the utmost regularity, and some time 
before noon, the whole herd—the splendid 
bulls, the plump steers, the red and white 
and roan and mottled cows—take their 
accustomed trail, and seek the water with 
unerring certainty. Then back to the 
grazing again, and feed until 





“The embers of the sunset’s fires 
Along the clouds burn down,” 


and night brings them repose. 

As in more primitive days the different 
herds ranged intermingled over the public 
domain, so do they now stray from ranch 
to ranch, and at certain seasons of the 
year they must be collected and separated. 
They are distinguished by ear-marks, and 
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more especially by brands, said brands be- | yield to his fate, and move on in the pre- 
ing conclusive and universally accepted ordained track. The ‘‘round up” takes 
evidence of ownership. InJuneand July, place sometimes at a ‘‘corral,” or large 
and in September and October, ‘‘ rounding | inclosure, sometimes on the open plain. 


up,” or the grand collection and separa 
tion, takes place. For each district a mas 
ter or director of the ** round up” is chosen, 
whose orders are implicitly obeyed by the 
working force, consisting of from twenty 
to fifty men, furnished by the ranchmen 


of the district in pro- 
portion to their hold- 
ings. They have two 
or three horses apiece, 
and are accompanied 
by assistants, herd- 
ers, cooks, ete., ete. 
Starting froma given 
point, taking a regular course, and 
camping every night, they sweep 
over the ranges. Each day they 
‘‘yound up;” the horsemen scour 
the country, and, with the skill 
coming from long practice, gath- 
er the cattle together. In vain does the 

restive steer break away and run back or 

aside, the skillful horseman is ready for 

him, the trained horse ‘‘turns on a five- | 
cent piece,” and he is headed off, and must 









But we must see it for 
ourselves, and with the 
reckless disregard of 
‘*magnificent distances” 
which characterizes this 
country, start for the 
‘round up” at a corral 
on the great Craig or 


Barnum ranch—if we 








4 ROUND UP. 


adopt the naming of Eastern newspapers: 
in reality, Hermosilla, the property of the 
Colorado Cattle Company. 

It was on a cool and pleasant afternoon 
that the Colonel and the Commodore found 
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themselves the guests of a new host, and 
once more speeding across the plains, be 
hind two fine horses, and this time leav- 
ing the Wet Mountains and the ‘‘ Great 
Arroya” and the San Carlos on the west, 
and bearing off toward the Spanish Peaks, 
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“Bright fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 

So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between ;” 


and we waited, watching the growing 
darkness, and coveting the flesh-pots of 











CROSSING THE 


and into the valley of the Huerfano, or 
‘* Orphan.” 
to the southward, but we escaped the rain 
ourselves, and only found the dust laid 
for us, and congratulated our host on the 
prospective filling, from the distant show 
ers, of his irrigating ditches. 
How do we cross the Huerfano ?” 
“Oh, it is easily forded. The bridge 
was carried away some time ago, but the 


Clouds had been gathering 


creek has been dammed above, and most 
of the water must be in the ditch, and the 
bed quite dry.” 

But if we thought so, we were soon to 
be undeceived. Away up in Huerfano 
Park, in the great Sangre de Cristo range, 
and close to the Veta Pass, rises this stream, 
which only this noon was thin and slug- 
gishenough. But far off there where tow 
ers old Baldy Peak there was a storm, or 
perhaps a water-spout, and a tremendous 
body of muddy with it 
shrubs, sticks, and even large trees, had 
the canon. When 
we drove into the cottonwood grove, the 
horses 


water, bearing 


come tearing down 


stopped bank 
We were on 
other were the trees 
around the dwelling-house, the stable for 
the horses, and the supper 
yet so far! 


From bank to 
stretched a roaring torrent. 
this side; on the 


so near, and 
We thought of the words of 
the ancient psalm-book: 


HUERFANO, 


Hermosilla. And did we finally cross? 
Well, yes. A mule team came along, and 
the Commodore said, with Sam Patch, that 
‘some things could be done as well as 
others,” and that he might as well be 
drowned as starve; and some one else re- 
marked that his head was level (under 
ordinary circumstances the use of slang 
would have been strenuously deprecated) ; 
and then But it is best to dwell on re 
sults rather than on processes. Suffice it 
to say that no one was missing at the sup- 
per table. 

Some decades ago the Chevalier St. 
Vrain raised a force to fight the Indians; 
but although he had faced danger on the 
frontier for a long while, he did not enter- 
tain the view, so common in 1861, that ev- 
ery one could command troops, and he ap- 
plied to the United States government for 
a trained officer. Colonel Craig was as- 
signed to this duty, and he and his men 
began, not unsuccessfully, the repression 
and suppression of Mr. Lo. Before he 
parted with St. Vrain they, had become 
creat friends, and on one occasion, when 
he had expressed an admiration for the 
valley of the Huerfano, his chief told him 
that he was welcome to three or four hun- 
dred thousand acres, and had better have 
the papers made out; and with his enor- 
mous Mexican grants, no man was in a 
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better position to make such a donation 
than St. Vrain. Up to this time Colonel 
Craig’s title to 97,000 acres has been con 
firmed, and it 73,000 of these, and 
S000 more, that the Colorado Cattle Com 
pany’s domain consists. 
tial 


adobe, 


is of 


In the substan 
imposing house of stone and 
burned last year, dwelt Colonel 
Craig himself for some years, and many 


and 
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sages gradually narrowing until but one 
animal can pass, and he, as 
turn be branded, as 
would be needful with a new purchase. 
Only the first purpose of the ‘‘ round 


he can not 


easily 


around, can 


up” has been subserved when the cattle are 
collected Next the cows and calves must 
be ‘‘eut out,” and we saw the ‘‘ cow-boys” 


ride into the herd, single out the cow (with 
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“ CUTTING OUT.” 


an old army comrade on his way to or 
from a distant post has enjoyed his hospi- 
tality. As we looked at the ruins of this 
dwelling, with the faint moonlight shin 
ing weirdly through a dismantled win 
dow, we could almost fancy it dating back 
centuries instead of years, and perhaps as 
being a pueblo of an ancient Indian race. 

But the bright day’s doings savored lit 
tle of antiquity. We wended our way to 
the great corral, and waited, like Sister 
Ann in *‘ Blue-beard,” until we saw a cloud 
of dust over the hill, and then the gallop 
ing horsemen. Then came the herd, per 
fectly controlled, and urged on by the 
rancheros, and soon they were in the cor 
ral. Of these corrals there were five on 
this property. They are made of rough 
timber standing on end and firmly se 
cured, and are entered by bars. 
have what are called “slides,” 


Some 


or pas- 


calf following), and with great skill extri- 
the throng. The 
calves are, of course, not yet marked, but 


cate her from young 
the presence of one with a cow makes it 
imperative to place that cow’s mark on it. 
Strayed calves, on the other hand (called 
‘*Mauvries,” from an old Frenchman in 
Texas who is said to have added largely 
to his worldly store by a systematic ab 
straction of these waifs and strays), are 
sold for the benefit of the associated ranch 
‘* First catch your calf,” as Mrs. 
Glass would say. 


men. 
Perhaps you may think 
that this is an easy task; but you would 
find, if you tried it, that you were never 
more mistaken in your life, for the ease 
with which the rancheros accomplish it 
has only come with careful training and 
long practice. The little animal runs won 
derfully fast, springs, turns, and dodges al 
most like a flash; but the cow-boy never 
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takes his eyes off of him, and the trained 
horse, now well warmed up and entering 
fully into the spirit of the chase, responds 


to, almost seems to anticipate, every turn 
of his rider’s left hand and wrist. Mean 











them. It may not be amiss to hint, inci- 
dentally, to enthusiastic spectators from 
the East, that they are likely to view a 
‘*yound up” with more satisfaction and 
peace of mind from a seat in a wagon or 
on a stout fence rail 
than from the back of 
a broncho. 

In late summer and 
autumn the cattle 
which it is intended to 
sell go to their pur 
chasers, who some 
times take them on the 
ranch, or they are 
shipped East by rail 
to Kansas City and 
elsewhere, and would 
doubtless, if they could 
speak, thank the be 
nevolent people who 
have tried by strict 
regulations and = im 
proved cars to make 
their transit as easy as 
possible. Then through 
the whole winter the 
rest remain on the 





BRANDING A CALF. 


while the latter with his right arm is 


swinging his noosed rope, or lasso, and in | 
another minute he has thrown it exactly 

over the calf’s head. Instantly the horse 

plunges forward, giving ‘‘slack” to the 

rope, and allowing it to be wound around | 
the horn of the saddle; then he moves on, 
dragging the calf after him, and the little 

creature is soon in the hands of the men 

with the branding-irons. These have been 

heated in a hot fire, and are quickly ap- 

plied, and in a few minutes the calf, now 

indelibly designated as the property of his 

master, is again running about. 

By night-fall the cattle belonging to the 
ranch on which the *‘ round up” has taken 
place are separated and cared for, the rest 
of those collected are in the hands of the 
herders, the cook has prepared supper, 


and then come pipes and stories and songs, 
and then well-earned repose in the per- | 
fectly dry air, and perhaps without other | 
canopy than the starry sky. Next day | 
all are up early and again in motion. | 
There is a wonderful amount of life and | 
merriment and vigor in these operations, 


range, sometimes on 
the level plain, some 
times under the abrupt 
side of the mesas, or in the dry arroyas. 

Through the splendid estate on which 
we were one could drive for twenty-eight 
miles along the creek valleys, with oeca- 
sional glimpses of striking scenery, where 
the stream lay at the bottom of a deep 
gorge. Everywhere there were cattle to 
be seen; those branded as belonging to 
this ranch numbering some 6000, and ex- 
pected soon to be 20,000. 

At this time, when so much attention is 
directed to this business of stock-raising, 
some figures will naturally be expected in 


| an article of this kind, showing the proba- 


ble results, and some advice or suggestions 
in regard to the desirability and the best 
way of engaging in it. We will proceed, 
then, with a catechism, premising that the 


| questions cover the main points on which 


information is likely to be sought. 

Y. Is it advisable to engage in the rais- 
ing of cattle ?—A. Yes; provided (1) that 
the person either knows the business thor- 
oughly himself or is willing to learn, or 
will give a portion of his profits to a trusty 


| man to manage for him; (2) that he can 


and they can not fail to greatly interest command adequate capital; and (3) that, 
all who are fortunate enough to witness | if he is going to take charge himself, he 
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will not chafe at the lonelines SS and dey ri ea " owners to have a few cattle of the ir 


vations of the life. own, which range with their employers’, 
Y. Can good and trusty men be found | and in this way they sometimes get quite 
in the West to take charge of such a|a little property together, and are enabled 
business ?—A. Yes, most certainly. The} to start on their own account. On the 
writer is personally cognizant of a case | other hand, the profits on a large herd in 
where some centlemen, about ten years ‘rease in a greater ratio than the expe nses, 
io, made up the sum of $7000 for the | and the figures to be given herein will be 
purchase of cattle, and } mut the herd in the | based on an investment large enough to 
hands of a practical man. It was, of | secure this benefit. 
course, done when cattle were somewhat VY. What profits may be expected in the 
cheaper than they are now; and they did | stock business ?—A. The following may 
1ot buy much land, but sent their herd | be pronounced a fair and reasonable com: 
to range at a distance, but they have | mercial estimate, and it is put forward 
votten their money back, and are offered | with only the remark that while 4 
$125,000 for their present holding. They | ures apply to circumstances as they 
rave their manager one quarter interest | now, and there are chances and contin 
for his services. gencies and possible disasters attending 
Y. What amount of capital is needed? money-making adventures of all kinds, 
A. It would hardly be advisable to begin | the margin here is so large that after mak 
an independent business with less than | ing all allowances which caution may 
SSO00, of which SB000 would be invested suggest, one has still the promise of oreat 
in stock. It is common for men employ- | results. 


We will suppose an individual or a firm to have found a ranch to suit him on 

them in Southern Colorado, and to have bought it. The cost is hard to fix; 

but one of 10,000 acres, in complete order, could not stand in at more than, $50,000 
\{ herd of 4000 good cows could be bought at S18 each, or... ............. 72.000 
{nd 80 good short-horn and Hereford bulls at an average of 850 each, or... . $4,000 


Making a total investment of ............... dann $126,000 


By careful buying in the spring one should get 70 per cent. of calves with the 
cows, or say 2800 calves. Of these, on the average, one-half, or 1400, will 
be heifer calves. 
At the end of the first year affairs should stand as follows: 
[he 1400 heifer calves will be yearlings, and worth ........ 5 oc eeeuecdese moe 
There will be also 1400 yearling steers, worth $10 each, o1 weccececsece 14,000 $28,000 
With a herd of this size expenses may be put at not more than 
And for contingencies, sundries, and ordinary losses 
cent. on capital invested in stock, say, on $76,000 


it is safe to take 


Profit at end of first year , wave aa wae seeety aie eae oes $19 
At the end of the second year the 1 100 heifers are two years old, and worth 
S5 more apiece, or sav 7,000 
And of the 2800 (70 per cent. of 4000) new yearling calves, at 
one-half, or 1400, will be heifers, and worth $10 each, or 14,000 
1400 two-year-old steers are worth an additional $6 each, or..... 8,400 
And the 1400 new yearlings are worth $10 each, or 14,000 $43,400 


BO 


nv a ied heke ee ot ee 
rharernn gcarn on $76,000 + $19,960 eer Ka ea wale tates 3,838 
At the end of the third year the original 1400 heifers are ine years old, and 
WONG WU MONE BS. MOT NOW, OF. an sic. cee cede cwcseccetscccsessnsen QeeU 
The yearling heifers of last year are two years old, and worth an additional $5 
each, or....... ; ; ECE a ae 7,000 
There are 1400 ye: earlings ‘from the o orig ‘iginal stoe ek, worth. 14,000 
And of the offspring of the three-year-olds (70 per cent. of 1400=980) one- 
half, or 490, are heifers, and worth 4,900 
The original 1400 steers are_three years old, and worth an additional $10 each, or 14,000 
The 1400 steer calves of last year are two years old, and worth an additional 
&6 each, or ‘ } ‘ eéedbehsaweeewenes en 8,400 
And there are 1400 yearlings, offs spring r of ori ginal stoc ok , and 490, offspring of 
new three-year-ol is—in all, 1890—at $10 each 18,900 $71,400 


Deduct expenses on 5400 cows, oe eee a te . &6.050 
And 4 per cent. heebiaeatilaaads $130,522 .. culate hie daehattlien tate nas 5,221 
Profits at end of third year dda thnk 60.129 


$114,651 
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1. No allowance need be made for de 
preciation of stock, as the cattle can with 
proper care always be sold for beef. 

2. If the profits be invested in cattle, 
they will be largely increased, 

3. No account is taken of interest on 
profits. 

1. No account is taken of the gradual 
improvement in the quality of the stock. 
5. Profit can often be made by buying 
cattle and keeping them for a year. 

6. During the latter part of the winter 
and the spring the food is of course poorer 
than before. and as the cattle are not then 
in the best condition, there 1s much de- 
mand for good beef for local consumption. 
By feeding cattle during those months 
for sale in Colorado, excellent gains should 
be realized. Good beef on the hoof was 
worth four and a quarter cents per pound 
in Pueblo in the spring of 1879. 

7. A ranch purchased in Southern Col 
orado at present prices is almost sure, in 
view of the great increase in the business 
and the decrease of suitable land, to ap- 
preciate considerably in value—say, at 
least ten per cent. per annum. 

[t will be plain to any one who will ex- 
amine carefully into the matter that un- 
der ordinary and favorable circumstances 
profits will mount up each year in an in- 
creasing ratio, and he can readily make 
figures for himself. In the mean time we 
have a 


BALANCE-SHEET AT END OF THIRD YEAR. 








ASSETS 
Ranch, with three years’ appreciation, at 10 
DOP CODE, owas 62 cic chs SECS Oe we eee $65,000 
BOs. GUGE, BENG. isis al dcene chakwens 97,200 
su pu S, at S50 * ee eeeere see ee eeeees £4. O00 
1400 two-year-old heifers, at $15 ........ 21,000 
1890 vearling heifers, at S10............ 18,900 
1400 three-year steers, at $S26........ 36,400 
1400 two-vear-old steers, at S16. ....... ‘ 22 400 | 
1890 yearling steers, at $10 ............ 18,900 
i er SPSS SOO 
LIABILITIES 
Cay tal put in ranch.. 5 dikve tue nh aioe eee 
Oapital nut in stock’... ..... .ccceccceccess 76,000 
Capital used in expenses vrata lel a tetieie 28,149 | 
Profits on stock, thre vears $114,651 
Profits on ranch 15,000 S129,651 | 
Total .... < .. 285,500 


A risk to be taken into account would 


be a possible outbreak of disease at some 


time, but out of profits as shown an in- | 


surance fund could readily be created. 
That so many cattle will be raised that 
prices will greatly fall need not be a mat- 
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ter of present fear ; for, leaving out two 
most important factors—the great and in 
creasing demand for our beef in Europe, 
and the new uses to which it is put in this 
country—our population has hitherto in 
creased faster than the supply of good 
meat. 

VY. Where had I best go 7—A. You must 
decide for yourself, after obtaining all pos 
sible information to guide you. 

Y. Can I obtain trustworthy informa 
tion, not only about this, but also about 
all details of this business ?—A. You most 
certainly can. 

Let no one hastily imagine that the fore- 
going answers have been formulated and 
the foregoing figures compiled under the 
seductive influences of a region where peo 
ple ride a day’s journey on their own lands, 
and give away a few hundred thousands 
of acres with ‘‘ lightness and freedom,” or 
that they have not passed through the 
crucible of sober second thought. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that, in the first 
| place, there is much ignorance and mis 
understanding in other parts of the coun- 
try about Colorado; and, in the second, 
that harm has been and must be done by 
giving too roseate a coloring to its char 
acteristics and belongings. It is the aim 
and determination of the writer to state 
things, as far as in him lies, exactly as 
they are. He would even qualify his en- 
thusiastic descriptions of the natural fea- 
tures of this great dome of the continent 
with the assurance that they are only for 
the benefit of those sympathetic souls to 
| whom the mountains are a perpetual joy ; 
and as a counterpoise thereto, he would 
quote that excellent though unrecorded 
| saying of the wise man: ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that expecteth nothing, for he shall not 
be disappointed !” 

It is perfectly certain that the life of a 
|ranchman possesses the utmost fascina- 
tion for men thoroughly accustomed to 
the resources and habits of the highest and 
most refined civilization, and presumably 
liable and likely to greatly miss them. 
One may meet, sitting in the doorway of 
the hotel at Pueblo, surrounded perhaps 
by ‘‘honest miners” in overalls, and rail- 
road hands out of employment, gentlemen 
who will talk, with faultless Piccadilly 
| accent, of the last gossip from London, 
and ex-officers of ‘‘ crack” regiments, not 
unknown to fame. No one’s felt hats 
| have broader brims, no one’s flannel shirts 
| are rustier, and no one’s boots more thor- 
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vreatest fores those untortunates i 


oughly covered with adobe dust; and ev 


ery one will tell you that he is as happy whom the doctors each winter talk about 


isaking. May it notoccurto more than Aiken and Florida, and ‘‘ coming north 


one voung man anxious to do good work with the straw] Perhaps, in wan 


— 


ey ORR rR RRR sa 


CATTLE GOING TO WATER 


Ny SRR 


in the world, and conscious of the draw 
backs of business life in great cities, with 
its fierce competition and unavoidable 
risks, that life on the plains might give 
him ample occupation, comfortable gains, 
and a sound mind in a sound body ? 
And there is another class of men to 
whom this life should appeal with the 


dering about this region, you may meet 
an acquaintance, remembered in New 
York or Boston as a thin, pale man, of 
whom people used to speak as ‘‘ poor fel 
low,” and to whom each winter was a new 
terror. You will hardly recognize him 
in the brown-bearded horseman who has 
come in thirty miles that morning, and 
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THREE DAYS LATER FROM PUEBLO, 


will think nothing of riding out again be- 
fore night, with his letters and a few pur- 
chased necessaries in his saddle-bags. 


Whatever requirement Colorado may fail | 


to meet, there is one thing which it can do 
beyond all doubt and dispute, and that is, 
arrest the progress of pulmonary disease, 
if sought in time. It is very pleasant, 
without doubt, to lounge in the old fort 
at St. Augustine, or to frequent Nice and 
Cannes and Pau, but it is more efficacious, 
and far more manly, to ‘‘shun delights, 
and live laborious days,” and to be doing 
yeoman’s work and gaining health at the 
same time. 

These were our cogitations as we sat in 
the evenings in front of the house, drink- 
ing in what our host happily called ozone, 


and waiting for the mail, which came | 


semi-occasionally from Pueblo in a bag 
hung to the saddle of a small boy mount- 
ed on a tall horse—a primitive fashion, no 
doubt, but endurable for the last twenty 


miles, since our welcome letters came the 


preceding two thousand in fast express 
trains. 

But all pleasant things must come to 
an end, and after breakfast one morning 
the large wagon came to the door, and we 
drove out through the gate, and past the 





end of the bluff, and over 
the rolling plain, dampen 
ed by the welcome rain of 
the night before, in the di 
rection of Pueblo. It was 
a drive to be long remem 
bered, with its accompani 
ments of a delicious and 
invigorating air, the sight 
of all the mountains, and 
glimpses of the Arkansas 
flowing to the eastward, 
miles and miles away. As 
we neared the town, mus 
ing, aS one must under 
such circumstances, on the 
days, not long gone by, of 
the fierce Indian and the 
roving trapper, a change 
came o’er the spirit of our 
dream, for we saw in turn 
the smoke of a smelting 
works, a China ‘* wash 
man’s” shanty, a derrick 
by means of which some 
one hoped to ‘‘strike ile,” 
a saloon where there had 
been a first-class shooting 
affair, a stand for the sale 
| of lemonade and chewing gum, and an 
advertisement of H. M.S. Pinafore. The 
| Commodore, who is nothing if not ro- 
mantic, was greatly disturbed at this ab- 
rupt transition, and relapsed into a trou- 
bled silence. It was only after some time 
had passed that a happy idea seemed to 
strike him. He departed in the direction 
of a telegraph office, and on his return 
seemed quite himself again, and threw out 
hints of a pleasant surprise preparing for 
us at Colorado Springs. And then the 
little impudent noisy narrow-gauge train, 
which had left the San Juan country that 
morning, and come over the Sangre de 
Cristo at an elevation of 10,000 feet, came 
puffing up to the platform, and took us 
| in; and we rolled out through a cutting, 
and away from the river, and up the 
Fountain Valley, and a boy came into 
the car and offered us books and maga- 
zines and figs, just as if we were going 
from New York to Yonkers or Paterson, 
instead of along the base of the Sierre 
Madre. 

| ‘*Is it not a shame,” asked the writer, 
in a thoughtless moment, of a well-known 
pioneer, ‘‘ that the train should be so de- 
layed by ‘ wash-outs’?” 

| ‘*That is not my view of the matter,” 








replied he. ‘‘I am rather ineliined to 
continual wonder and gratitude at what 
has been accomplished in putting these 
roads here at all in the face of such ob 
stacles.” 

Some distance above Pueblo the valley 
crows greener and greener, and the rail 
the mountains. We 
stood on the platform watching the lights 


the 


road nears great 
and shades on 
beautiful 
whistle came 


and thinking 
they when a long 
from the engine, and we 
saw that we were nearing the station at 
Colorado Springs. 

And then on the face of the Commo- 
dore there appeared a novel expression, in 
which a species of embarrassment strug 
sled with a fiendish delight. The cause 
not long in making itself known. 
In front of a curious log-cabin, devoted 
to the display of curiosities, stood a very 
thin and feeble boy, almost extinguished 
by a gigantic hat, and holding the bridles 
of—the two wretched burros. And then 
the deep design all came out. The Com- 
modore dropped all pretenses, and said 
that if any one thought that a burro was 
going to get the better of him, he would 
show him that he was mistaken; 
that he would fight it out on that line if 
it took all summer; and that he had had 
the two brutes (and the ignominious pests, 
according to him, the singularly 


range, 


how were, 


Was 


soon 


be re 
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Esmer: ida and 
Montezuma) sent up to the Springs, and 
telegraphed from Pueblo to have them at 
the station. 

At almost any other place in the world 
a deep dejection would have settled on 
the Colonel, but at Colorado Springs one 
has at hand a panacea for greater treubles 


incimmeonebiie names of 


than the forced possession of a burro, for, 
like old King David, lift up his 
eyes unto the hills.” It was impossible 
to think long of anything that afternoon 
but the appearance of 
Peak as it towered the 
mountains before it. 


he can ** 


Pike’s 
line of 


majestic 
above 


The first stage of our journey ended, as 
it had begun, on the platform of a rail 
way station, and the bustle and confusion 
brought to mind the morning at Kansas 
City, and caused the Colonel, remember 
ing his interlocutor there, to remark to a 
friend, just as the sun came out from be- 
hind a cloud, and gave a new glory to the 
range: ‘‘ The old fellow was right; 
white man’s country.” 

And then aged stranger, 
brown and wrinkled face 


it is a 
an with a 
and gray beard 

his clothes and shoes looked as if he had 
walked all the way from Leadville 
through the Ute P: had 


ass 


down 


who come 


close up to the speaker, quietly remarked : 


‘You bet that’s just everlastingly so, 
Colonel, and don’t you forget it!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AWING NEARER 


The morn 


ing sun shines on the beautiful blue 


on the 


KS over 


great castle perched on the 
there, and on the wooded 








A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


green hills beyond. She has got a ca: 
vas fixed on her easel; she sings to her 
self as she works. 

Now this English young lady must 
f her lone 
nursing in Edinburgh by making a pai 
ticular acquaintance with Scotch ballads 


have beguiled the tedium o 
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WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 





or how otherwise could we account for 
her knowle¢ of the ‘‘Song of Ulva.” 


and now of the ‘‘Song of Dunvegan”’ 


| » 
ler 


“Macleod faithful, 


Dunvegan !—oh! 


the 


and fe 


Dunvegan 


ari 


ney 


she hums to herself as she is busy with 
How 


be aware that Angus Sutherland 


this rough sketch of sea and shore. 
can she 


is at this very moment in the con 


1} 
and not daring to stir hand or foot 


est he should disturb her ? 


anion 


vay 
Vay, 


\ 
] 


} 


nds and foes had our passion thwarted, 


” 


to 


herself, though, indeed, 
» is no despair at all in her voice, but 

a perfect contentment 
‘But true, tender 


Lived | 


, and lion-hearted, 

e » on, and from life departed, 
Macleod, whose rival breathing 1 
Dunvegan !—oh! 


is 10ne !|— 
Dunvegan ! 

She is pleased with the rapidity of her 
She tries to whistle a little bit. 
Or perha 


work, 
’ 


ps it is only the fresh 


air that has put her in such g« 


yur Maries.” 


od spirits ? 


‘Yestreen the Queen had f 


What has that got to do w 
of the shining gray castle ? 


ith the sketch 
Among these 
tags and ends of ballads, the young doc- 
tor at last becomes emboldened to put in 
an appearance. 

1 


‘*Good-morning, Miss Avon,” si 


‘you are busy at work again ?” 


Vs he: 
She is not in the least surprised. She 
1as got accustomed to his coming on deck 
be they have had a good 
while as yet the 
Laird was only adjusting his high white 
1] i. 7 
collar and satin neckeloth. 


‘fore the others; 


deal of quiet chatting 


said she, in a 
rapid and highly business-like fashion, 
I think I shall be able to sell it. 
You know most people merely value pic 
tures their association 
interested in 
Yorkshire farmer would 
picture of his favorite 
Raphael or Titian. 
English squire: 


‘It is only a sketch,” 


“Dut 


for things 
A 


a 


with 
themselves. 
rather have 
than any 
And the ordinary 
I am sure that you know 
in his own heart he prefers one of Her- 
ring’s farm-yard to Leonardo's 
‘Last Supper.’ Well, if some yachting 
gentleman, who has been in this loch, 
should see this sketch, he will probably 
buy it, however bad it is, just because it 
interests him 

‘* But you don’t really mean to sell it!” 
said he. 


they are 


cob 


pieces 
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| that 
|} and keep the rest for them. 


| jewelry and dresses,” 


morning 


‘*That depends,” said she, demurely, 
‘on whether I get any offer for it.” 
“Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the series of 
pictures you are now making should be 
invaluable to all 


long—a permanent record of 


an treasure you your 


life a VOY 
age that you seem to enjoy very much. 
[ almost shrink from robbing you of that 
one of Canna; still, the temptation 1s too 
great. And you propose to sell them all?” 

‘“What I can sell of them,” she 
And then she adds, rather sl 


Says. 


* You 
know I could not very well afford to keep 
them all for myself. I—I have a good 
many almoners in London; and I devote 
to them what I can get for my scrawls; 

Il deduct the 


] 
ly L\ 


is, cost of the frames, 


It is nota 
large sum.” 

‘‘Any other woman would spend it in 
j Says he, bluntly. 

At this Miss Mary Avon flushes slight 
y, and hastily draws his attention to a 
small boat that is approaching. Dr. 
Sutherland does not pay any heed to the 
boat. 

He is silent for a second or so, and then 
he says, with an effort to talk in a cheer- 
ful and matter 

‘You 


morning: 


] 
| 


of-fact way: 
not yet this 
don’t you know there is a post 


have sent ashore 
office at Dunvegan 7?” 

“Ob heard so. But the men 
are below at breakfast, I think, and I am 
in no hurry to send, for there won't be 
any letters for me, I know.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” 
“i long time 
since you have heard from your friends.” 

‘IT have not to hear 
from,” she answers, with a light laugh, 
‘‘and those I have don’t trouble me with 
many letters. 


yes; I 


he says, with seeming 


carelessness. must be a 


many friends 


I suppose they think I am 
in very good hands at present.” 

‘“Oh yes; and sud- 
denly he begins to talk in warm terms of 
the deli He is 
quite charmed with the appearance of 
Dunvegan loch and castle. 
tiful morning he never saw. 
midst of all this enthusiasm 
boat comes alongside. 


no doubt,” says he; 


ghtfulness of the voyage. 


A more beau- 
And in the 


the small 


There is an old man in the boat, 
when he has his oars he 
few words to Angus Sutherland, and 


hands up a big black bottle. 


and 
fastened says 
a 
Our young 
doctor brings the bottle over to Mary 
Avon. He seems to be very much pleased 
with everything this morning. 
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‘Now, is not that good-natured ?” says | obdurate. He will not have Mary Avon 
] ‘It is a bottle of fresh milk, with | walk further ; she must return. to the 
{ pliments of , of Uginish.* | yacht. 

Isn't it good-natured ?” But on our way back, as she is walking 

Oh, indeed it is,” says she, plunging | by the side of the road, he suddenly puts 

her hand into her pocket. ‘* You must} his hand on her arm, apparently to stop 

the messenger half a crown.” | her. Shght as the touch is, she naturally 

No, no; that is not the Highland cus- | looks surprised. , 

tom,” s the doctor; and therewith he ‘*T beg your pardon,” he says, hastily, 

es below, and fetches up another black | ‘‘ but I thought you would rather not 
bottle, and pours out a glass of whiskey | tread on it—” 

with his own hand, and presents it to the He is looking at a weed by the way- 

ancient boatman You should have seen | side—a thing that looks like a snapdrag 

the look of surprise in the old man’s face | on of some sort. We did not expect to 

n Angus Sutherland said something | find a hard-headed man of science betray 

to him in the Gaelie. this trumpery sentiment about a weed. ; 

And alas! and alas! as we go ashore ‘*T thought you would rather not tread 

on this beautiful bright day, we have to | upon it when you knew it was a stran 


} 


ve up forever the old Dunvegan of | ger,” he says, in explanation of that rud 
many a dream; the dark and solitary | assault upon her arm. ‘‘ That is not an 
keep that we had imagined perched high | English plant at all; it is the Mimulus; 
above the Atlantic breakers; the sheer | its real home is in America.” 

precipices, the awful sterility, the wail of We began to look with more interest 
lamentation along the lonely shores. | on the audacious small foreigner that had 
This is a different picture altogether that | boldly adventured across the seas. 


Mary Avon has been trying to put down ‘* Oh,” she says, looking back along thx 
on her canvas—a spacious, almost mod- | road, ‘‘I hope I have not trampled any 
ern-looking, but nevertheless picturesque | of them down.” 

castle, sheltered from the winds by softly ‘Well, it does not much matter,” he 


wooded hills, a bit of smooth blue water | admits, ‘‘for the plant is becoming quite 
below, and further along the shores the | common now in parts of the West High 
cheerful evidences of fertility and eulti- | lands; but I thought as it was a stranger, 
vation. The wail of Dunvegan? Why, | and come all the way across the Atlantic 
here is a brisk and thriving village, with | on a voyage of discovery, you would be 


ff building | hospitable. I suppose the Gulf Stream 


a post-office, and a shop, and 
that looks uncommonly like an inn; and | brought the first of them over.” 
there, dotted all about, and encroaching ‘And if they had any choice in the 
on the upper moorland, any number of | matter,” says Mary Avon, looking down, 
those small crofts that were once the | and speaking with a little self-conscious 
pride of the Highlands, and that gave to | deliberation, ‘‘and if they wanted to be 
England the most stalwart of her regi- | hospitably received, they showed their 
ments. Here are no ruined huts and |} good sense in coming to the West High- 
voiceless wastes, but a cheerful, busy piec- | lands.” 
ture of peasant life; the strapping wench After that there was a dead silence on 
es at work in the small farm-yards, well | the part of Angus Sutherland. But why 
built and frank of face; the men well | should he have been embarrassed? There 
clad; the children well fed and merry | was no compliment levelled at him, that 
enough. It is a scene that delights the | he should blush like a school-boy. It was 
heart of our good friend of Denny-mains. | quite true that Miss Avon’s liking—even 
If we had but time, he would fain go in | love—for the West Highlands was becom 
among the tiny farms, and inquire about | ing very apparent; but Banffshire is not 
the rent of the holdings, and the price | in the West Highlands. What although 
paid for those picturesque little beasts | Angus Sutherland could speak a few 
that the artists are forever painting—| words in the Gaelie tongue to an old 
with a lowering sky beyond, and a dash | boatman? He came from Banff. Banff- 
of sunlight in front. But our doctor is | shire is not in the West Highlands. 
Then that afternoon at the great castle 

* Sir, it is well done of you to pay that pretty | itself: what have we but a confused rec- 

con nt to strangers, | ollection of twelfth-century towers; and 














rtain fairy 





bers; and a ¢ flag, that is eall 
ed the Bratach Sith Py and the wide view 
over the biue Atlantic: and of a great 
kindness that made itself visible in t 
way of hot-house flowers and_ basket 
of fruit, and what not The p ri 
too: the various centuries got mixed up 
the old legends, 1 l we did not 





in which face to 





transmitted expression that might tell of 
he Cave of Uig or the Uamh-na-Ceann. 
But the is One portrait there, quit 
modern and beautiful, that set all th 
tourist folk a-raving, so lovely ere tl 
life-lil eves of it und the Laird was 
1 enough to say to the gentle lad 
Who is so good as to be our guid t t 
if vould be on: of the rreatest Pp} 1eSS 
es of his lif T hie Nght be allowed to ask 
Mr. Galb th, the I-kn n artist ¢ 
Edinburgh » selec a young paint r to 
come up » Dunvegan and make a « py 
of this picture for him, Denny-mains 
And Dr. Sutherland could searcely com 
away from that beautiful fa ind ow 
Qu en T Was quite charmed with 
1 und as for Mary Avon, when one of 
; regarded her, behold! as she looked 
up, there was a sort of moisture in t} 
soft black eyes 
What was she thinking of? That it 
must be a fine thing to be so beautiful a 
woman, and charm the eyes of all men 
But now—now that we had had this sin 
me bird with us on board the vach for so 
long a time-—-would any one of us have 
admitted that she was rather plain? It 
would not have gone well with any one 
who had venture | to Sav SO to the Laird 


events. 


f = | 
of Denny-mains, at al 


for our sovert ion lady and mist1 Ss, these 
were the lines which she always said de 


seribed 





Was never seen thing to be praised derre,{ 
Ne nae bla k ( ud so bi vit a st e. 
As she was, as they saiden, every one 

it } behelden in her blacké weed 

1 yet she stood, full low and still, alone, 





' ol al — 
Behind all other folk, in little 


And nigh the 


door, ay 





* This is a strange thing: if one were to go and 
ask the people of St. Kilda if they knew of any ar 
gel walking anywhere on the earth, they would all 
of them—man, woman, and child—answer with bt 
{ e name; and further, if ask o 


3 one were to 
j r them, sl 


the lil 


n where, when she was not visitin 


was to be found, they would answer with 
unanimity—* Dunvegan !” 


+ Derre, 


dea 





svg 
Simple. of bearing bona f chee 


J 


t] ] e 4} 





Low smart he saloon < the Whit 
Dove looked that evening at dinner, with 
those geraniums, and roses, and fuchsias 

id what not, set mid the tender green 
of the maiden-hair fern! But all the same 
there was a serious discussion Fruit 
flowers, vegetables, and milk, hoy 
ever welcome, fill no la and Master 
Fred had returned with the doleful tal 
that all his endeavors to purchase a sheep 
at ¢ of the neighborin farms had bee 

] Forthwith we resolve to 





; of Dun in Loch, we ear 
+] ] +] 
ry, in til fiow or Lue evenimn 
" hut ] f 
! nuts on hop OL tiie 
hill Down with the ¢ then, boys 
with the fishing-rods id away for t 
distant shores, where haply some tender 


1 1 . , 
ewe-lamb, or brace of quacking duc KS, or 


som half-dozen half-starved fowls may 
be withdrawn from the reluctant tiller o 
he earth! 

I » beautiful clear evening, with a 


And 


s rowing strok 


orthwest. 


refrain of 


TY ' 


as one of 
n T 


Savs 


We must give youa wv 
Angus,” 
I am paid already,” 
would work my 


of 


» hands, Ssavs Qu 


= he aa 
rh for the 


] 
nroug 


Avon gay 


passage 

sketch ] 

me.” 
‘Would you like to ask the 


other men 


. ’ — 
whether they would take the same pay 





ment?” says Miss Avon, in modest depr 
ciation of her powers 

‘Do not say anythine against the 
landscape ye gave to Dr. Sutherland,” 
observes the Laird ‘No, no; there is 
ereat merit in it. L have told ye before 


I would like to show it to Tom Galbraith 
he 


is jist 


ore it voes south: I am sure vould 


Indeed, he 


friend of mine that I would take the leeb 


approve of it. such a 


erty of asking him to give it a bit touch 
here 


and there—what an experienced art 


ist would see amiss, ye know 

‘Mr. Galbraith may be an experienced 
artist,” doctor friend, 
necessary asperity, 


to touch that picture.” 


says our with un 


is not going 


but he 


’ ” 
* Suré, frank. 
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‘*Ah can tell ye,” says the Laird, who | 


is rather hurt by this rejection, ‘* that the 
advice of Tom Galbraith has been taken 
1y the greatest artists in England. He 
vas up in London last year, and was at 
the studio of one of the first of the Acad- 
ameecians, and that very man was not 
shamed to ask the opeenion of Tom Gal- 
raith. And says Tom to him, ‘The face 
is very fine, but the right arm is out of 
drawing.’ You would think that imper 
tinent? The Acadameecian, I can tell 
you, thought differently. Says he, ‘ That 
has been my own opeenion, but no one 
would ever tell me so; and I would have 


} 


left it as it is had ye no spoken.’” 


who did not know when his picture was 
out of drawing was quite right to take 
the advice of Tom Galbraith,” says our 
‘But Tom Galbraith is not 
going to touch Miss Avon's sketch of 
Canna—” and here the fierce altercation 
is stopped, for stroke oar puts a fresh 


stroke oar. 


purt on, and we hear another sound: 


“Soon the freshening breeze will blow, 
We'll show the snowy canvas on her— 


Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen!” 


Well, what was the result of our quest ? | 
After we had landed Master Fred, and 

nt him up the hills, and gone off fishing 
for lithe for an hour or so, we returned to 
the shore in the gathering dusk. We 
found our messenger seated on a rock, 
contentedly singing a Gaelic song, and 
plucking a couple of fowls, which was all 
the provender he had secured. It was in 
vain that he tried to cheer us by inform- 
ing us that the animals in question had 
cost only sixpence apiece. We knew | 
that they were not much bigger than 
thrushes. Awful visions of tinned meats 
began to rise before us. In gloom we 
he steward and the microscopic 
fowls on board, and set out for the yacht. 


3ut the Laird did not lose his spirits. 


took 1 


He declared that self preservation was the 
first law of nature, and that, despite the 
injunctions of the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act, he would get out his gun and shoot 
the very first brood of ‘* flappers” he saw | 
:bout those lonely lochs. And he told us 
such a ‘‘ good one” about Homesh that we 
ghed nearly all the way back to the 
yacht. Provisions? We were independ- 
ent of provisions! Witha handful of rice 
a day we would cross the Atlantic—we 





would cross twenty Atlantics—so long as 
we were to be regaled and cheered by the 
‘‘sood ones” of our friend of Denny- 
mains. : 
Dr. Sutherland, too, seemed in no wise 
depressed by the famine in the land. In 
the lamp-lit saloon, as we gathered round 
the table, and cards and things were 
brought out, and the Laird began to brew 
his toddy, the young doctor maintained 
that no one on land could imagine the 
snugness of life on board a yacht. And 
now he had almost forgotten to speak of 
leaving us; perhaps it was the posting of 


' the paper on Radiolarians, along with oth- 
| er MSS., that had set his mind free. But 
‘T have no doubt the Academician 


touching that matter of the Dunvegan 
post-office: why had he been so particular 
in asking Mary Avon if she were not ex- 
pecting letters? and why did he so sud- 
denly grow enthusiastic about the scenery 
on learning that the young lady, on her 
travels, was not pestered with correspond- 
ence? Miss Avon was not a Cabinet Min- 
ister. 


—— 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW. 


THE last instructions given to John of 
Skye that night were large and liberal. 


| At break of day he was to sail for any 


port he might chance to encounter on the 
wide seas. So long as Angus Sutherland 
did not speak of returning, what did it 
matter to us ?—Loch Boisdale, Loch Sea- 
forth, Stornoway, St. Kilda, the North 
Pole, were all the same. It is true that 
of fresh meat we had on board only two 
fowls about the size of wrens; but of all 
varieties of tinned meats and fruit we had 
an abundant store. And if perchance we 
were forced to shoot a sheep on the Flan- 
nen Islands, would not the foul deed be 
put down to the discredit of those dastard- 


ly Frenchmen? When you rise up as a 


nation and guillotine all the respectable 
folk in the country, it is only to be ex- 
pected of you thereafter that you should 
go about the seas shooting other people’s 
sheep. : 

And indeed when we get on deck after 
breakfast we find that John of Skye has 
fulfilled his instructions to the letter; that 
is to say, he must have started at day- 
break to get away so far from Dunvegan 
and the headlands of Skye. But as for 
going farther? There is not a speck of 
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cloud in the dome of blue; there is not a 


ripple on the blue sea; there is not a 
breath of wind to stir the great white sails 


all aglow in the sunlight: nor is there | 


even enough of the Atlantic swell to move 
the indolent tiller. How Jol 
has managed to bring us so far on so calm 
a morning remains a mystery. 


** And the glass 


ing,” 


shows no signs of fall 
says our young doctor, quite regret 
fully: does he long for a hurricane, that 
so he may exhibit his sailor-like capaci 
t1es ¢ 


But Mary Avon, with a 
arranging her easel on deck, and fixing 


practical air, is 


up a canvas, and getting out the tubes she 
wants—the while she absently sings to 
herself something about 


“Beauty lies 
In many 
ve in yours, my Nora ¢ 


eyes 


_ ” 
reina, 


But | 
And what will she attack now ? 
long headlands of Skye, dark in shadow, 
with a glow of sunlight along their sum 
mits ; 
amid the melancholy main ; 
er and paler mountains of Harris, 
rise on the north of the dreaded Sound ? 
‘* Well, you have courage,” 
Sutherland, admiringly, ‘‘ to try to make 
a picture out of that!” 
‘*Oh,” she says, modestly, though she 


or those vast 
that 


says Angus 


+ 


is obviously pleased, ‘‘that is a pet 
[ try for ordinary every-day 
effects, without any theatrical business; 
and if [had only the power to reach them, 
I know I should surprise people. 


theory 


of mine. 


Because, 


you know, most people go through the | 


world with a sort of mist before their eyes; 
and they are awfully grateful to you when 
you suddenly clap a pair of spectacles on 
their nose and make them see things as 
theyare. Ican not do itas yet, you know; 
but there is no harm in trying.” 

‘*T think you do it remarkably well,” 
he says; ‘‘ but what are you to make of 
that ?—nothing but two great sheets of 
blue, with a line of bluer hills between.” 

But Miss Avon 
with the desired pair of spectacles. 


speedily presents us 


masses of white cloud along the Skye 


cliffs, and these throw long reflections on 


the glassy sea, and moreover we begin to 
perceive that the calm vault around us is 


not an uninterrupted blue, but melts into | 


a pale green as it nears the eastern ho- 


in of Skye 


Those | 


or those lonely hills of Uist set far | 


In- | 
stead of the cloudless blue day we had im- 
agined it to be, we find that there are low | 


901 
rizon. Angus Sutherland leaves the art- 
ist to her work. He will not interrupt 
her by idle talk. 

There no idle talk 
where the Laird 
hold of an attentive 


going forward 
He has 
in the 


is hostess, who is deep in ne 


is 
is concerned. 
cot listener in 
person of h 
dle-work; and he is expounding to her 
more clearly than ever the merits of thi 
creat Semple case, pointing out more par- 
ticularly how the charges in the major 
proposition are borne out by the extracts 
in the minor. Yes; 
the critics, too, on the hip. 
the discove1 
that Genesis x. 
They thought 
smart in proving that the founders of 
Babel were the descendants, not of Ham, 
but of Shem. But when the ruins of Ba 
| bel were examined, what then ? 


“Why, it 


and he has eaug + 
W hat about 
y of those clever gentlemen 
10 


were 


and incorrect M4 


was 


they exceedingly 


was distinctly shown that 
the founders were the descendants of 
| Ham, after all!” says Denny-mains, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ What do ye think of that, 
Dr. Sutherland ?” 

Angus Sutherland starts from a reverie 
he has not been |] 

“*o¢ 


istening. 


what?” he says. ‘*‘The Semple 
"aASe ¢ 
“Oh, well,” ] 


‘all that wrang 


tion as any other 


rather carelessl: 


is as cood an oceupa 


1€ Says, 
‘ling 
to keep people from 
he Be a 
thinking. 
The Laird stares, as if he had not heard 
Angus Sutherland is not aware 


He 


aright. 
|of having said anything startling. 
continues, quite innocently: 

‘*Any occupation is valuable enough 
that diverts the mind—that is why hard 
work is conducive to complete mental! 
health; it matter whether it 
crrouse-shooting, or commanding an army, 


does not is 
| or wrangling about major or minor prop 
If 
be facing the 
asking the record of the earth and the 

| stars how he came to be here, and getting 


ositions. a man were continually to 


awful mystery of existence 


no answer at all—he must inevitably go 
mad. The brain could not stand it. If 
the human race had not busied itself with 
wars and commerce, and so forth, it must 
centuries have 
That is the value of hard work 
people from thinking of the unknown 
around them: the more a man is occupied, 
the happier he is; it does not matter 
| whether he oceupies himself with School 


committed suicide. 


ago 


to keep 
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Boards, or salmon-fishing, or the prosecu- | 


tion of a heretic.” 

He did not remark the amazed look on 
the Laird’s face, nor yet that Mary Avon | 
| 


iad dropped her painting and was listen- 


Ing 

‘*The fact is,” he said, with a smile, ‘if | 
you are likely to fall to thinking about 
the real mysteries of existence anywhere, 
it is among solitudes like these, where you | 
see what a trivial little accident human | 
life is in the history of the earth. You | 
ean't think about such things in Regent | 


Street: the cigar shops, the cabs, the pass- 


ing people, occupy you. But here you are 
brought back, as it were, to all sorts of 
first principles ; and commonplaces ap- | 
pear somehow in their original freshne 

In Regent Street you no doubt know that 
life is a strange thing, and that death is a 
strange thing, because you have been told 


so, and you believe it, and think no more | 


The Laird knew that Angus Sutherland 


| had not read the Vestiges of Creation, 


and that was a hopeful sign. But, Ves- 
tiges or no Vestiges, what were the young 
men of the day coming to, if their daring 
speculation led them to regard the most 
serious and important concerns of life as 
a pastime? The Commissioners for the 
Burgh of Strathgovan were but a parcel of 
children, then, playing on the sea-shore, 
and unaware of the awful deeps beyond ? 

‘I am looking at these things only as 
a doctor,” says Dr. Sutherland, lightly— 
seeing that the Laird is too dumfounded 
to answer his question, ‘‘and I sometimes 
think a doctor's history of civilization 
would be an odd thing, if only you could 


| get at the physiological facts of the case. 


I should like to know, for example, what 
Napoleon had for supper on the night be- 
fore Waterloo. Something indigestible, 
you may be sure; if his brain had been 


about it. But here, with the seas and clear on the 18th, he would have smashed 


skies round you, and with the silence of 
the night making you think, you feel 
the strangeness of these things. Now 
just look over there; the blue sea, and the 


the Allies, and altered modern history. I 
| should have greatly liked, too, to make 
| the acquaintance of the man who first an- 
| nounced his belief that infants dying un- 


blue sky, and the hills, it is a curious | baptized were to suffer eternal torture: I 


thing to think that they will be shining | 
there just as they are now, on just such 

4. | 
another day as this, and you unable to 


see them or anything else — passed away 
like a ghost. And the White Dove will 


be sailing up here; and John will be keep- | 


ing an eye on Ushinish Light-house; but 
your eyes won't be able to see anything 
‘Well, Angus, I do declare,” exclaims 


. ° ‘ | 
our sovereign mistress, ‘‘ you have chosen 
a comforting thing to talk about this | 


morning! Are we to be always thinking 
about our coffin?” 

‘*On the contrary,” says the young 
doctor, 
wholesomeness of people occupying them- 
selves diligently with some distraction or 
other, however trivial. And how do you 
think the Semple case will end, Sir ?” 

But our good friend of Denny-mains 
was far too deeply shocked and astound- 
ed to reply. The great Semple case a 
trivial thing—a distraction—an occupa- 
tion to keep people from serious thinking! 
The publie duties, too, of the Commis- 
sioner for the Burgh of Strathgovan: were 
these to be regarded as a mere plaything ? 
The new steam fire-engine was only a toy, 
then? The proposed new park and the 
addition to the rates were to be regarded 
as a piece of amiable diversion ? 


ss | 


‘*‘T was only insisting on the | 


think it must have been his liver. I should 
like to have examined him.” 
‘*T should like to have poisoned him,” 
says Mary Avon, with a flash of anger in 
| the soft eyes. 

‘*Oh no; the poor wretch was only the 
victim of some ailment,” said our doctor, 
|charitably. ‘There must have been 
| something very much the matter with 
Calvin, too. I know I could have cured 
Schopenhauer of his pessimism if he had 
|let me put him on a wholesome regi- 
| men.” 
| The Laird probably did not know who 
Schopenhauer was; but the audacity of 
| the new school was altogether too much 
| for him. 
| ‘*J—T suppose,” he said, stammering in 
| his amazement, ‘‘ye would have taken 
| Joan of Are and treated her as a luna- 
| tic 2” 
| ‘*Oh no; not as a confirmed lunatic,” 
| he answered, quite simply. ‘‘ But the di- 
agnosis of that case is obvious; I think 
she could have been cured. ‘All that Jo- 
anna Southcote wanted was a frank phy- 
sician.” 

The Laird rose and went forward to 
where Mary Avon was standing at her 
easel. She instantly resumed her work, 
and pretended not to have been listening. 


| 


| 
| 


‘Very good—very good,” says he, as 
if his whole attention had been occupied 
by her sketching. 
the water are just fine. 


‘The reflections on 
Ye must let me 
show all your sketches to Tom Galbraith 
before ye go back to the south.” 

‘‘T hear you have been talking about 


sh 


the mysteries of existence,” she says, with 
a smile. 
** Ob. 


ay, it is easy to talk,” he says, 
sharply, 


and not willing to confess that 
he has been driven away from the field. 
‘I am afraid there is an unsettling tend 
ency among the young men of the pres 
ent day—a want of respect for things that 
have been established by the common- 
sense of the world. Not that Lam against 
all innovation. No, The world ean 
not stand still. I myself, now; do ye 
know that I was among the first in Glas 
gow to hold that it might be permissible 
to have an organ to lead the psalmody of 
a church ?” 


ho, 


‘Oh, indeed!” says she, with much re- 
spect. 

‘““That is true. 
of the bigoted. 


No, no; I am not one 
Give me the Essentials, 
and I do not care if ye put a stone cross 
on the top of the church. I tell ye that 
honestly; I would not object even to a 
‘ross on the building if all was sound 
within.” 

‘I am sure you are 
says Mary Avon, gently. 

‘But no tampering with the Essentials. 
And as for the millinery, and incense, 
and crucifixes of they poor craytures that 
have not the courage to go right over to 
Rome—who stop on this side, and play- 
act at being Romans—it 
perfectly seeckening. As for the Romans 
No, 
If they are in error, I doubt not they 
believe with a good conscience. And 
when I am in a foreign town, and one o’ 
their processions of priests and boys comes 
by, I raise my hat. Ido indeed.” 

‘*Oh, naturally,” says Mary Avon. 

‘““No, no,” continues 
warmly, ‘‘there is none of the bigot 
about me. There is a minister of the 
Episcopalian Church that I know, and 
there no one 


quite right, Sir,” 


is seeckening, 


themselves, I do not condemn them. 
no. 


is more welcome in my 
house: I ask him to say grace just as I 
would a minister of my own Church.” 

‘* And which is that, Sir?” she asked, 
meekly. 

The Laird stares at her. Is it possible 
that she has heard him so elaborately ex- 
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pound the Semple prosecution, and not be 
aware to what denomination he belongs ? 

“The Free Free Church, of 
course,” he with some surprise. 
‘Have ve not seen the Report of Pro- 
ceedings in the Semple case ?” 


the 


Says, 


‘*No, I have not,” she answers, timid 
‘You have been so kind in explain 
ing it that—that a printed report was quite 
unnecessary.” 

‘*But I will get ye one I will get 
one directly,” says he. ‘*I have several 
copies in my portmanteau. And ye will 
see my name in front as one of the 
who considered it fit and proper that a 
full report should be published, so as to 
warn the public against these inseedious 
attacks against our faith. Don’t inter 
But I will get 
ye the pamphlet; and whenever you want 
to sit down for a time, ye will find it most 
interesting reading 


ly. 
ye 


elders 


lass. 


rupt your work, my 


most interesting.” 

And so the worthy Laird goes below to 
fetch that valued report. And scarcely 
has he disappeared than a sudden com- 
motion rages over the deck. Behold! a 
breeze coming swiftly over the sea, ruf- 
fling the glassy deep as it approaches! 
Angus Sutherland jumps to the tiller. 
The head-sails fill, and the boat begins to 
move. The lee-sheets are hauled taut; 
and now the great mainsail is filled too. 
There is a rippling and hissing of water, 

| and a new stir of life and motion through- 
out the vessel from stem to stern. 

It seems but the beginning of the day 

now, though it is near lunch-time. Mary 
Avon puts away her sketch of the dead 
calm, and sits down just under the lee of 
the boom, where the cool breeze is blow- 
ing along. The Laird, having brought 
up the pamphlet, is vigorously pacing the 
deck for his morning exercise; we have 
all awakened from these idle 
about the mystery of life. 


reveries 


‘*Ha, ha,” he says, coming aft, ‘‘ this 
| is fine—this is fine, now. Why not give 
the men a glass of whiskey all round for 
whistling up such a fine breeze? Do ye 
think they would object ?” 

‘‘ Better give them a couple of bottles 
of beer for their dinner,” suggests (Jucen 
T——, who is no lover of whiskey. 
But do you think the Laird is to be put 
off his story by any such suggestion ? 
| We can see by his face that he has an an- 
ecdote to fire off. Is it not apparent that 
| his mention of whiskey was made with a 


| purpose ? 
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’ There 


and 


was a real good one,” 
the laughter is already twinkling 
‘about the man that was 
apologizing before his family for having 
been drinking whiskey with some friends. 
‘Ay,’ says he, ‘they just held me and 
forced it down my throat.’ Then says 
his son—a little chap about ten—says he, 
‘T think I could ha’ held ye mysel, fey- 
ther’—ho! ho! ‘I think IJ 
could ha’ held ye mysel, feyther;” and 
the Laird laughed, and laughed again, till 
We could 
see that he was still internally laughing 
at that good one when we went below for 
luncheon. 

At luncheon, too, the Laird quite made 
up his feud with Angus Sutherland, for 
he had a great many other good ones to 


in his eyes 


ho! says he 


the tears came into his eves. 


and he liked a sympathetic audience. 
this merriment 
dashed by an ominous suggestion coming 


reneral was 
from our voung doctor. 
should we go on fighting against these 
northerly winds ?- Why not turn and run 
before them? 


said his hostess, reproachfully. 
‘“Oh no,” 
in his face. 


he said, and with some color 


However, I 
did not make that suggestion on my own 


fear [ must very soon now. 


account ; 
could get somewhere where I could catch 
the Clansman.” 

Mary Avon looked down, saying noth- 
ing. 

‘You would 
that ?” his 
not run away, surely ? 
will turn at 
now 2?” 

‘Tf the breeze lasts, we will get over to 
Uist, to Loch-na-Maddy, this evening, but 


not 


‘**“You would 
Rather than that, 
W here we 


says hostess. 


we once. are 


on my account. I made the suggestion 


ing.” 


. . { 
‘Very well,” says our Admiral of the | 


Fleet, taking no heed of properly consti- 
tuted authority. ‘‘Suppose we set out 
on our return voyage to-morrow morning, 


going round the other side of Skye for a | 
But you know, Angus, it is not | 


change. 
fair of you to run away when you say 
yourself there is nothing particular calls 
you to London.” 

‘*Oh,” says he, ‘‘I am not going to 


says he | 


| ments,” says the other, definitely. 
| that is a promise, mind. 


Why, he asked, | 


*T don’t want to go, but I | 


| to contradict him. 
| joyed all this rambling idleness, it would 
|no doubt the better fit him for his work 


leave the ship like | 


London just yet. Iam going to Banff, to 
see my father. There is an uncle of mine, 
too, on a visit to the manse.” 

“Then you will be 
again ?” 

Vea.” 

‘Then why not come another cruise 
with us on your way back ?” 

It was not like this hard-headed young 
doctor to appear so embarrassed. 

‘That is what I should like very 
much myself,” he stammered, ‘‘if—if I 
were not in the way of your other ar- 
rangements.” 

‘**We shail make no other arrange- 
‘Now 
No drawing 
Mary will put it down in writin 


coming south 


back. 


or 
Pe) 


| and hold you to it.” 
tell about whiskey and whiskey-drinking; | 
But | 
suddenly | 


Mary Avon had not looked up all this 
time. 

‘* You should not press Dr. Sutherland 
too much,” she says, shyly; ‘‘ perhaps he 
has other friends he would like to see be- 
fore leaving Scotland.” 

The hypocrite! Did she want to make 


| Angus Sutherland burst a blood-vessel in 
‘*Then you want to leave us, Angus,” | 


protesting that of all the excursions he 


| had made in his life this would be to him 


forever the most memorable; and that a 
repetition or extension of it was a delight 
in the future almost too great to think 


| of 2? However, she seemed pleased that he 
if I were pressed for time, I | 


spoke so warmly, and she did not attempt 


If he had really en- 


in the great capital. 

We beat in to Loch-na-Maddy—that is, 
the Lake of the Dogs—in the quiet even- 
ing; and the rather commonplace low-ly- 


| ing hills, and the plain houses of the re- 


mote little village, looked beautiful enough 
under the glow of the western skies. And 


| we went ashore, and walked inland for 
you must not think of altering your plans | 


a space, through an intricate net-work of 


| lagoons inbranching from the sea; and 
because of what Captain John was say- | 


we saw the trout leaping and making cir- 
cles on the gold-red pools, and watched 
the herons rising from their fishing and 
winging their slow flight across the silent 
lakes. ’ 

And it was a beautiful night, too, and 
we had a little singing on deck. Per- 
haps there was an under-current of regret 
in the knowledge that now—for this voy- 
age at least—we had touched our farthest 
point. To-morrow we were to set out 
again for the south. 
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XITT. 


AND MIRANDA, 

THE wind was laughing at Angus Suth 
erland. All the time we had been sailing 
north, it had blown from the north; 
that turned our 
wheeled round to the east, as 
him 


how 
it 

would 
floating 


we faces eastward, 
if it 
imprison forever in this 
home. 

‘Ss Vou would fain Je t away” this was 
the mocking sound that one of us seem 
ed to hear in those light airs of the morn 
ing that blew along the white canvas 
‘the world calls; ambition, fame, the 
eagerness of rivalry, the spell that sci- 
ence throws over her disciples—all these 
are powerful, and they draw you, and 
you would fain get away. But the hand 
of the wind is uplifted against you; you 
may fret as you will, but you are not 
round Ru Hunish yet !” 

And perhaps the imaginative small crea- 
ture who heard these strange things in 
the light breeze against which we were 
fighting our way across the Minch may 
have been forming her own plans. An- 
used often to say, 
wanted humanizing. He was too proud 
and scornful in the pride of his knowl- 
ed the gentle hand of 
needed to lead him into 


cus Sutherland, she 


ge; a woman was 
more tractable 
And then this Mary Avon, with 
her dexterous, nimble woman's wit, and 
her indomitable courage, and her life and 
spirit and abounding cheerfulness; would 
she not be a splendid companion for him 
during his long and hard struggle? This 
born match-maker had long ago thrown 
away any notion about the Laird trans- 


ways. 
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| or whit 


ferring our singing-bird to Denny-mains. | 


She had almost forgotten about the proj- 
ect of bringing Howard Smith, the Laird’s 
nephew, and half compelling him to mar- 


ry Mary Avon: that was preposterous on | 


the face of it. But she had grown accus- 
tomed, during those long days of tranquil 
idleness, to see our young doctor and Mary 
Avon together, cut off from all the dis 
tractions of the world, a new Paul and 
Virginia. Why—she may have asked 
herself— should not these two solitary 
waifs, thus thrown by chance together on 
the wide ocean of existence, why should 
they not cling to each other and strength- 
en each other in the coming days of trial 
and storm? The strange, pathetic, phan- 
tasmal farce of life is brief; they can not 
seize it, and hold it, and shape it to their 
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| own ends; they know not whence it comes 


her it but while the brief, 
strange thing lasts, they can grasp each 


amid all 


goes; 
other’s hand, and make sure 
the things around them, the 
mountains, and the wide the 
stars—of some common, humble, human 


unknown 
seas, and 
sympathy. It is so natural to grasp the 
hand of another in the presence of some 
thing vast and unknown. 

The rest of us, at all events, have no 
ams and reveries. 
hite 

Dr. 
Sutherland has rigged up for himself a 
sort of gymnasium by putting a 


time for such vague dr¢ 
There is no idleness on board the Vj 


Dove out here on the shining de p. 


rope 
across the shrouds to the peak halyards; 
and on this rather elastic cross-bar he is 
taking his morning exercise by going 
through a series of performances, no doubt 
picked up in Germany. Miss Avon 
busy with a sketch of the long headland 
running out to Vaternish Point, though, 
indeed, this smooth Atlantic roll makes it 
difficult for her to keep her feet, and in 
troduces a certain amount of hap-hazard 
into her handiwork. The Laird has 
brought on deck a formidable portfolio of 
papers, no doubt relating to the public af- 
fairs of Strathgovan, and has put on his 


is 


gold spectacles, and has got his pencil in 
hand. Master Fred is re-arranging the 
cabins; the mistress of the yacht is look- 
ing after her flowers. And then is heard 
the voice of John of Skye—‘‘ Stand by, 
boys !” and ‘* Bout ship!” and the helm 
goes down, and the jib and foresail flutter 
and tear at the blocks and sheets, and then 
the sails gently fill, and the White Dove 
is away on another tack. 

‘** Well, I give in,” says Mary Avon at 
last, as a heavier lurch than usual threat- 
ens to throw her and her easel together 
into the seuppers. ‘‘It ts no use.” 

‘*T thought you never gave in, Mary,” 


| says our admiral, whose head has appear- 


ed again at the top of the companion- 
stairs. 

‘I wonder who could paint like this,’ 
says Miss Avon, indignantly. And 


’ 


in- 


| deed she is trussed up like a fowl, with 


one arm round one of the gig davits. 

‘*Turner was lashed to the mast of a 
in order to 
Queen T—. 

‘*But not to paint,” retorts the other. 
‘* Besides, I am not Turner. Besides, I 
am tired.” 

By this time, of course, Angus Suther- 


vessel see a storm,” says 
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land has come to her help, and removes 
her easel and what not for her, and fetch- 
es her a deck chair. 

‘* Would you like to play chess ?” says 
he. 

‘‘Oh yes,” she answers, dutifully, ‘if 
you think the men will stay on the 
board.” 

‘Draughts will be safer,” says he; and 
therewith he plunges below and fetches 
up the squared board and the pieces. 

And so, on this beautiful summer day, 
with the shining seas around them, and a 
cool breeze tempering the heat of the sun, 
Ferdinand and Miranda set to work. And 
it was a pretty sight to see them—her soft 
dark eyes so full of an anxious care to ac- 
quit herself well; his robust, hard, fresh- 
colored face full of a sort of good-natured 
forbearance. But nevertheless it was a 


strange game. All Seotchmen are sup- | 


posed to play draughts, and one brought 
up in a manse is almost of necessity a 


good player. But one astonished on-look- | 
e 


r began to perceive that whereas Mary 
Avon played but indifferently, her op- 


ponent played with a blindness that was | 


quite remarkable. She had a very pret- 
ty, small, white hand: was he looking at 
that, that he did not, on one occasion, see 
how he could have taken three pieces and 
crowned his man all at one fell swoop ? 
And then is it considered incumbent on a 


drauglt-player to inform his opponent of | 


what would be a better move on the part 
of the latter? However that may be, true 
it is that, by dint of much advice, oppor- 
tune blindness, and atrocious bad play, 
the doctor managed to get the game end- 
ed in a draw. 

‘Dear me,” said Mary Avon, ‘‘I never 
thought I should have had a chance. The 
Scotch are such good draught-players.” 

‘But you play remarkably well,” said 
he—and there was no blush of shame on 
his face. 

Draughts and luncheon carry us on to 
the afternoon; and still the light breeze 
holds out; and we get nearer and nearer 
to the most northerly points of Skye. 
And as the evening draws on we can now 
make out the hilly line of Ross-shire—a 
pale rose-color in the far east; and nearer 
at hand is the Skye coast, with the warm 
sunlight touching on the ruins of Dun- 
tulme, where Donald Gorm Mor fed his 
imprisoned nephew on salt beef, and then 
lowered to him an empty cup—mocking 
him before he died; and then in the west 


| the mountains of Harris, a dark purple 
against the clear lemon-golden glow. But 
as night draws on, behold! the wind dies 
| away altogether, and we lie becalmed on 
a lilac-and-silver sea, with some rocky 
islands over there grown into a strange 
intense green in the clear twilight. 

Down with the gig, then, John of Skye! 

and hurry in all our rods, and lines, and 

the occult intrapping inventions of our 
patriarch of Denny-mains. We have no 
scruple about leaving the yacht in mid- 
ocean. The clear twilight shines in the 
sky; there is not a ripple on the sea; only 
the long Atlantic swell that we can hear 
breaking far away on the rocks. And 
surely such calms are infrequent in the 
Minch; and surely these lonely rocks can 
have been visited but seldom by passing 
| voyagers ? 
Yet the great rollers—as we near the 
| forbidding shores—break with an omi- 
|nous thunder on the projecting points 
and reefs. The doctor insists on getting 
closer and closer (he knows where the 
| big lithe are likely to be found), and the 
men, although they keep a watchful eye 
| about them, obey. And then—it is Mary 
Avon who first calls out—and behold! 
her rod is suddenly dragged down—the 
point is hauled below the water—agony 
and alarm are on her face. 

‘Here; take it—take it!” she calls out. 
‘*The rod will be broken.” 

‘‘Not a bit,” the doctor calls out. 
‘*Give him the butt hard. Never mind 
the rod. Haul away!” 

And indeed by this time everybody was 
alternately calling and hauling; and John 
of Skye, attending to the rods of the two 
ladies, had scarcely time to disengage the 
big fish and smooth the flies again; and 
| the Laird was declaring that these lithe 

fight as hard as a twenty-pound salmon. 
| What did we care about those needles and 
points of black rock that every two or 
three seconds showed their teeth through 
the breaking white surf ? 

‘* Keep her close in, boys!” Angus Suth- 
erland cried. ‘‘ We shall havea fine pick- 
ling to-morrow.” 

Then one fish, stronger or, bigger than 
his fellows, pulls the rod clean out of 
Mary Avon’s hands. 

‘* Well, I have done it this time,” she 
| says. 

‘* Not a bit,” her companion cries. ‘‘ Up 
all lines! Back now, lads—gently !” 
| And as the stern of the boat is shoved 
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over the great ginany billows, be hol at 

thin dark line occasionally visible the 
end the rod! Then there is a 
swoop on the part of our doctor; 
both his hands on the butt; 
a minute or two of fighting between man 
and fish; and then we can see below the 
boat the wan gleam of the captured ani 
mal 


of lost 
he has 


there elapses 


as it comes to the surface 
Hurrah! a seven-pounder! 
of Skye chuckles to 
the big lithe. 
‘Oh, 


in slow cir 
cles. John 


himself as he grasps 
ay!” he says; 
knows ferry well when 
the rod. It isa gran’ 
ay the rod 
Ay, 
ut the 


were the 


‘the young leddy 
to throw 
good thing to throw 
when there will be a big 
it iss a good fish.” 

that fought hardest of 
of the 
holy arch- 
of Skye 
to fell 
flinging 
And 


be bh killed on 


away 


ay, 
br utes 
all 


Sea 5 


dogfish—the sn S 
and there was a sort of 
angelic joy on of John 
when he seized a lump of stick 
these hideous creatures 
them into the water 
yet why should they h 
account of their snake 
cruel mouth? The human race did not 
and extirpate Frederick Smet 
because he was ill-favored. 
By half past ten we had s« ‘ 
eargo of fish, and then we set out for the 
yacht. The clear twilight was still 
ing above the Harris hills; but there was 
a dusky along the Outer Hebri- 
des, where the orange ralpa Light 


in the 


the face 


before 
back again. 
ave 
like e yes and their 


rise 


} 


cured ; a vood 


shin 


shadow 


ray of 


and there was dusk 


was shining; 
south, so that the yacht had become in- 
visible altogether. It was a long pi a 
back, for the White Dove had been ec 

ried far by the ebb tide 
her, she looked like a 
the gathering darkness; 
as yet been put up; 
had a laughing 
Fred, 
fish W 


meals. 


tall gray ghost in 


but all the same we 
welcome from Master 


herewith to supplement our frugal 


Then the next morning, when we got 


up and looked around, we were 
same place! 
fall, and the blue skies kept blue, and we 
had to encounter still another day of 
dreamy idleness. 

‘‘The weather is 
you, Angus,” our lady said, 
with a smile. ‘‘And you know you can 
not run away from the yacht: it would 
be so cowardly to take the steamer.” 


‘* Well, indeed,” 


in the 


conspiring against 


sovereign 


A YAC TING R OM ANCE. 


fathoms 


and no light had | 


who was glad to have the fresh | 


| 
And the glass would not 


} days ? 


Mary Avon's tender enthusiasm. 
said he, ‘‘ it is the first | told it is a fantastic exhibeetion.” 
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life that 1 “om ¢ 
idleness enjoyable, rae I am not so 
i1xious it should end. 
1. 1 fear we are too well off 

back to the re 


don’t 


ene 
lute 
very al 
thoug! 


in my found abso- 
Somehow, 
W hen 
rion of letters and 
you think 


we cet 
tele 
to pay 


crams, we shall hi ive 


for all this selfish happin SS ¢ 
1 ild we 2g » bael 


‘Why not make 


‘Then why sho 
says, lightly. 

pact to forsake the 
live all 
Dove ?” 


Somehow 


world altoae 
our life on boare 

wandered to 
rather 
hould like i it Ww 


his eves Mary 


eee 
Avon, and he said, absentl y, 


‘T, for one, ll enc oh 


were only 


if it 
On 
INO, 


possil yle 


no.” Savs 


the Laird, brusquely, 
will no do at all. It was never 
intended that people should go and live 
then that. Ye have your 
duties to the nation and to the laws that 
protect ye. When I left Denny-mains I 
told my brother Commissioners that what 
I could do when I was away to further 
the business of the Burgh I would do; 
and I have entered most n 
— matters of gr 


‘that 
iselves like 


ror 


‘ 


into 
And 


hat is why Lam anxious to get to Portree 


inutely 


eat import nce. 


; expect most important letters there. 

Portree! 
last night was marked between 45 a1 
W.S. W. from 
and here, as 
out, we are still between these mystical 
numbers. What can we do but chat, and 
read, and play draughts, and twirl round 
a rope, and ascend to 


the cross-trees to 
look out for a breeze, and watch and list- 


Our whereabouts on the chart 


1d 46 
some NamMciess 
rocks; far as we ¢ 


1 
an make 


3 P : 
| en to the animal life around u 


When we Fine 


do think,” Avon to her 
‘the call 


ling of those divers is 


says Mary 
hostess, 
the softest and most musical sound I ever 
heard ; perhaps 

with so many bea 


beeause it is associated 
fan- 
ere suddenly to hear a 


utiful places. Just 


cy, now, if you w 


diver symphony beginning in an opera 


if all the 


¢ 
ot 


falsetto recitative and the blare 


the trumpets were to stop—and if you 


violins and flutes begin- 
ning quite low and soft 
would you not think of the Hebrides, and 
the White Dove, and the long summer 
In the winter, you know, in Lon- 
J fancy we should go once Or LW ice 

hat opera!” 

‘I have never been to 
marks Laird, 


were to hear the 


a diver symphony, 


don, 
to see 
an opera,” re- 
to 


“Tam 


the quite impervious 
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—————_—__—. 


The chief incident of that day was the | must be some steamer far away on the 


appearance of a new monster of the deep, | other side of Rona? The sunset deepened, 


which approached quite close to the hull | Darker and darker grew the shadows in 


of the White Dove. “Leaning over the | the great mountains above us. We heard 
rail we could see him clearly in the clear | the sea along the solitary shores, 

ater—a beautiful golden submarine The stars came out in the twilight: they 
pider, with a conical body like that of a | seemed clearest just over the black mount 
land spider, and six or eight legs, by the | ains. In the silence there was the sound 
incurving of which he slowly propelled | of a water-fall somewhere—in among 
himself through the water. As we were | those dark cliffs. Then our side-lichts 
perfectly convinced that no one had ever | were put up; and we sat on deck; and 


en in such dead calms in the Minch be- | Mary Avon, nestling close to her fri: nd, 
ve, and had lain for twenty-four hours | was persuaded to sing for her 


in the neighborhood of 45 and 46, we took “Yestreen the Queen had four Maries” 
it for granted that this was a new animal. ; 
We named it the Arachne Mary Avon just as if she had never heard the song 


ensis, but did not seek to capture it. It | before. The hours went by; Angus Suth- 
it on its golden way. | erland was talking in a slow, earnest, des- 
But we were not to linger forever in | ultory fashion; and surely he must have 
iese Northern seas, surrounded by per-| been conscious that one heart there at 
petual summer calms—however beautiful | least was eagerly and silently listening to 
the prospect might be to a young man fall- | him. The dawn was near at hand when 
en away, for the moment, from his high | finally we consented to go below. 

ambitions. Whatever summons from the What time of the morning was it that 
far world might be awaiting us at Portree | we heard John of Skye eall out, ‘* Six or 
was soon to be served upon us. In the | seven fathoms’ll do?’ We knew at least 
afternoon a slight breeze sprung up that | that we had got into harbor; and that 
gently carried us away past Ru Hunish, | the first golden glow of the daybreak was 
id round by Eilean 'Trodda, and down | streaming through the sky-lights of the 
by Altavaig. The gray-green basaltic | saloon. We had returned from the wilds 
cliffs of the Skye coast were now in shad- | to the claims and the cares of civilization; 


ow; but the strong sunlight beat on the | if there was any message to us, for good 
rrassy ledges above; and there was a dis- | or for evil, from the distant world we had 
it roar of water along the rocks. This | left for so long, it was now waiting for us 


bing sound, too: surely that! on shore. 
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CHAPTER XI out in another line: as a moral essayist, 

: Naas aa perhaps; or, who knows! having, they 

NHE very day after their return to} say, a little of my grandfather in me, I 

‘| Blackhall, Roderick, with a cheer- | may drop, or rise, into a capital man of 
ful countenance, put his luckless MS. on | business after all.” 


the topmost shelf of the old oaken press ‘* What do you mean ?” she asked, tim- 
in the dining-room, where nobody could | idly. 

get at it by anything short of a most res ‘*Somethinge of which I have been 
olute will and a step-ladder. thinking all night, and am going to speak 


‘Lie there, my magnum opus, till I| to Black about this morning,” said Rod- 
have gathered sufficient opes to publish | erick, taking down his hat. ‘‘ Never let 
you at my own expense, and distribute a | grass grow under your feet when you 
copy each to all my friends, who then | have made up your mind to,a thing. I 
will have become so numerous that I} may not have much ‘ mind’—according to 
iall clear off thereby at least the first | our friends the publishers—but I have 
edition. For the rest’—seeing, though | got a will of my own; and I am deter- 
his wife tried to smile, her eyes were | mined to be a rich man yet. At least, 
brimming—‘‘ never mind, love, even if | rich enough to keep Blackhall from drop- 
your husband was not born to be a writer | ping into ruins. Not this century, please 


at any rate, a novel writer—I may come | God, shall any enterprising author write 
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an improving work on 
Jardines.’” 
Gayly as he spoke, there was 


deep 
earnest beneath the jest—the earnestness 
of a man who has courage enough 

his fate into his own two hands 
ever heavily weighted, prepare to run the 


and, how 


True, 
nor the 
without 


race of life without complaining 


the race is not always to the swift, 
battle to the strong 
fault of 
and dies; 

ho, with youth and health on his side, 
the outset from either disap 
pointed ambition, or fear of poverty, or 


many a one, 
his own, fla 


Ss, staggers, drops, 


still, that man is not half a man 


shrinks at 
any other of those nameless terrors which 
later life. Especially when 


he has not to fight single-handed, or for 


come with 
himself alone. 

There is a creed abroad that a 
man is better free from all ineum 
branee of wife or children; but in the old 
Then, children were 
esteemed ‘‘a heritage and gift that com- 
now, selfish luxury, 
the outward 
show have brought our young men—ay, 


young 
alone, 


times it was not so. 


eth from the Lord ;” 
worldliness, and love of 
and some women too 
they feel, nay, openly declare, every child 
born to them is a new enemy, and mar- 
‘*honorable” to all, 
is a folly, a derision, or a dread. 
Whyisthis? Andis it the men’s fault, 
or the women’s? Both, perhaps; yet, I 
Feeble, 


1} 1} 
to such a pass that 


riage, instead of being 


think, chiefly the women’s. use- 
less, half-educated; taught to believe that 
ignorance is amusing and helplessness at- 
tractive; no wonder the other sex shrinks 
from taking upon itself, not a help, but 
a burden—charming enough before mar- 
The very man who at 
utiful ornamental 
et, humble Circa 
will by and-by be the first to turn round 
and scorn her. 


riage—but after ? 


first exulted in his be: 


wife, his sw ssian slave, 


we 
V 
} 
}_] 
ti 


No man could ever scorn Silence Jar 
dine. In spite of her sacred feebleness, 
she resumed at once the business of life 
harder than anybody knows who has not 
tried the experiment of making sixpence 
do the work of a And she did 
it cheerfully, and without any outward 
Brain never idle; feet never still, 


shilling. 


sign. 


or, if compelled to stillness, hands always | 


busy at something or another; full of end 
less care and thought for others, most of 
all for 
himself or his own pleasure at all; even 
in her room, or on her sofa, Mrs. Jardine 


‘The Last of the | 


is, if my wife does not object, 


foderick, who never thought of | 


| be 


managed to be the very soul of the house, 
planning everything, arranging every- 
thing, and, it oft 


thing 


; 
nn seemed, doing every- 


It was a solitary life she led, 
husband took to going down to the n 

every day, and all day long; it ‘‘ amused” 
him, he said, and indeed he alway S came 
home looking so 


busy and cheerful that 
she was glad of the change for him. 


But 
it was a life of perfect peace. And then, 
it was full of day dreams. 

** Are not 


Roderick one day ; 


you dull sometimes said 
when he came in a lit- 
tle earlier than usual, and found her sit 
ting sewing by the fading October licht, 
but with such a placid smile on her lips, 
*h a silent bliss in her eyes. 

“Dull? How could I be? 
thinking.” 

‘Il have thinking too; only I 


would not tell you till I was quite sure 
e 4 


suc 
I was « nly 


been 


of myself,” said he, as he sat down beside 
her. ‘‘Silence, I do really beli 
husband is not such a goose as he 
Black says so; and Black, though an od 
ty, is by no means a bad fellow.” 

niled. had ofte 
battled against her husband’s dislike 


} 
the honest 


Silence She 
to 
man, whose roughness ‘‘ rubbed 
; even 
Now under 


him up the wrong way,” as he said, 
than 
rough 


worse Mrs. 
rind 


kernel. 


the 
pleasant 
righted themselves 

‘*‘He objected to ; 
because I was a gentleman, which was as 
great a delusion in its way as my setting 
him down a boor because he wore a rough 
coat, and had manners to mateh. 
we both understand one another better. 
I have been working with him at the mill 
for fourteen days, and what do you think 
is the result ?” 

He spoke with a buoyancy of tone and 
manner such as Silence had not seen in 
him for weeks. 

‘Something is going to happen that 
which, be 
ing a very sensible woman, I don’t think 
she will. J] 


am actually going to earn 


| my daily bread.” 


She turned round, her lips quivering. 
‘* Now don’t 
Jardine, my dear; 
upon tl 


ful: and the bread I shall earn will not 


begin to ery about it, Mrs. 
it isn’t breaking stones 
1e road, or anything very dread- 
luxurious 


too only two pounds a 


week—one hundred pounds a year, which 
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is my precise value just at present. Flat- 
tering !—but it is something. Iam rath- 
er proud of my_position as bread-winner 


ed cheek. She put her hand upon his, 


1 a soft firm hold. 


‘here is not very much to tell. You 
know how fond J always was of machin- 


never earned a halfpenny in all | 


ery; indeed, once I begged to be made an | 


engineer, but my—they at home” (he nev- 
er named his mother now) ‘' thought the 


profession was not ‘genteel’ enough, and 


it is too late now, Black says. But he | 


also says, as a mill-owner I might find 


my turn for mechanics extremely useful. 
I could watch, examine, perhaps even in 
vent; indeed, during these two weeks ] 
have made a suggestion or two which he | 


is pleased to consider ‘admirable.’ ‘ Mr. 
Jardine,’ he said to me this morning, ‘if 
you were but a capitalist and could start 

mill, or a working-man who required 
to earn your bread as overseer or fore- 
man, you'd do.’ And I startled him by 
lid require to earn my bread; and if he 
thought I deserved foreman’s wages, I 
would take them gratefully, and— Why, 
Silence, my darling! Not crying ?” 

But she was, though she dried her tears 
at onee. *‘Oh, Roderick! and this is done 


‘* For you, and—it,” he whispered; and 


‘I don’t wish to make myself out a 
not the least in the world,” said 





like all work, indeed, but this especially. 


telling him I was a working-man, and I | 


morning till after night-fall. 


——__—______, 


was any disgrace in work, any dignity in 
idleness; and now, when I have to earn 
my bread by the sweat of my brow, like 
old Adam and all the rest, down to poor 


| crandfather Paterson, I'll do it, and not 
He spoke a little fast, and with a flush- | 


be ashamed of it either.” 

‘Nor I. Nothing that my husband 
did could make me ashamed of him, ex 
cept his doing something wrong. But 
now 

She stopped, her voice choking; and 
again, weak-minded little woman that 
she was, she cried—they both cried. 
Then they gathered up their courage for 
the new life which began the next Mon- 
day morning. 

It might have been—possibly any per- 
son more worldly-wise than these young 
folks would have said it was—that this 
two pounds a week, so important to them, 
came out of the softest bit in old Black’s 
heart, rather than his full and usually 
tightly shut purse—seeing it would be 
some months before an ignorant *‘ gen- 
tleman,” however capable, could be equal 
in value to an experienced working-man, 
even as foreman ata mill. But they did 
not know this, and without another word 
both cheerfully accepted the new life 
which was to begin the next Monday 
morning. 

The hardest bit of it was the long hours 

the separation from the dusk of the 


rod 


Sometimes 
Roderick came in so tired that, instead 


| of talking, he would just throw himself 


then there was a long pause of speechless | 


down—not on the sofa, that he always 
left for her, but on the rug at her feet— 
and fall asleep till bed-time; while she, 


anxious to use her busy fingers to the last 


Roderick at last. ‘‘I like my work—I | 


And Black is by no means a bad fellow 


mm 


to work with when you only know him. 
ii 


ere is that great difference in our ages 

which prevents jarring—and then he has 

such a veneration for the family.” 
‘Yes, that is it. B 


the difficulty. To be foreman at a cot- | 
] 


ton mill You, a gentleman and a Jar- 
dine! Have you con sidered ?” 

‘It is beeause I am a gentleman and a 
Jardine that I do not need to consider,” 
he answered, with that slight air of hau- 
teur which, whether it was right or 
wrong. his wife loved, could not help lov- 
ing, for it was a bit of himself. ‘‘ No, 
dear; in my worst, that is, my idlest days, 
I never was so foolish as to think there 





ut there, too, lies | 


available minute, sewed silently, watch- 
ing him the while. If he had seen that 


watch! Does a man ever thoroughly 


| comprehend how a woman loves him ? 


But, the working-days done, there were 
the blessed Sundays: he never knew how 


| blessed, he said, till he became a ‘* work- 


ing-man.”’ Church over, his wife sent 
him to take a long stroll over the hills, 
while she gathered round her for an hour 
the little class of mill girls, taught for so 
many years by Miss Jardine. Roderick 
sometimes grumbled at this, but she said, 
gently, ‘‘ We each do our work. I think 
this is mine: let me do it.” And by the 
time he came to tea it was done, and the 
jealous fellow had his wife to himself for 
the whole evening. 

Those sweet Sunday evenings, when 





roof’—for winter 
how comfortable 


was on the 
in early that 

rere! The 
to the 


he rain 
year 


two, shut in together, 


learn ereat secret, and go 


“¢ 
Le 


through the hardest test of married li 
’ 


h young married life as their 
Not 


passion, scarcely even affection 


even suc 
not 
for all 
without it, at 


tant companionship. love, 


can sometimes exist 


for a long time—but simple compan 


hip, that priceless friendship which is 
ve without his wings.” 
had 
lence,” he said one day. 
had 

re to you, instead of talking to you like 
i had 
for the things I care for, but wanted 
‘totally different 
lancing, and going out of 


in the world would have become 


‘Suppose vou been a goose, Si 
**Suppose you 
expected me to be always making 
ible Ww not 


man, Suppose you 


thin sav, dressing, 
evenings 


laughed me rrily. ‘And 
had been a man of the world, who 
ood dinners and brilliant society, 


supp¢ se 


} , 
ilK 
and was ashamed of his poor little wife 
because she was not clever 

‘ N\ 9 


yonsense ! 


‘Not clever,” she repeated, with a sweet 
‘‘after the fashion that is called 
nor beautiful, grand; had 
‘ht him no money, and given him 
L don’t speak 
know it all. Roderick, 
had different what 
L wonder what would have become 
! No, no!” and her gayety melted 
into an almost sad seriousness. ‘* What- 
ever the future brings, we have the pres 
Let j in it, let 

lanK God. 
In his old life Roderick had seldom 
thought of this. Now, when every night 


1 


he saw his wife kneel down by her bed- 


decision, 
clever; nor 
brou 
no position: 
but I 


you 


often of this, 
Suppose, 
been from you 
are 


of me 


us rejoice and us 


side, he had come instinctively to kneel 
beside he r. 
children do; or rather, 


‘‘saying his prayers’ as the 
vith her al 
ways near him there seemed nothing left 


since 


to pray for, just whispering in his heart, 
‘Thank God!” <As he did now 
many a time in the day, in the midst of 


ay, and 


his work, which was not too pleasant some- 


But it grew pleasant and easy 
when there flashed across him the vision 
of the sweet face at home 
ideal mistress of his dreams, but the dear 


times. 


no longer the 


wife of his bosom, always at hand to light- | 


en his burdens and divide his cares. 


‘* Poor old Black!” he said one day—or | 
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rather night—when, after toiling, soaked 
through, up the steep brae, he sat down a 
few minutes after, dry and warm, by the 
bright fire, holding the lfittle hands which 
‘** Poor Black, 
whom I left in his large, handsome, emp 


ty house! I am quite sorry for all old 


had served him so lovingly 


bache lors.” 

‘*Thank you, dear.” 

“Though he told me once, in a confi 
dential moment, is life 
hard, he was often glad there had been no 


had be en so 


one to share it.” 

‘* He was mistaken.” 

‘I think he was mistaken,” Roderick 
said, pressing his lips on the smooth brow, 
and bright br: 
utterly without fear, 
life with love in it. 


ive eyes that looked on life 
so long as it was a 
‘IT can not believe 
that any man is the weaker, but the stron 
ger, for having a woman to help him. 
Only he must choose a woman who can 
help him—as I did.” 
‘You very 
ayly, and then clung to him passionate 


are conceited,” sh 
lv. ‘‘Two together; Lean bear anything 
But if you had 
left me to go through my life alone—” A 
kind of shiver passed through her. ‘*Some 
have to bear it, and do: C 
did. And I would have borne it too—I 
told you so onee. I would have lived a 
busy, useful life. I would not have died. 
But, oh, the difference! the differ¢ 
‘** And, oh, the to me!” he 
said, as he clasped her to his heart, and 
felt the peace and strength she gave him. 
And then, coming back to common things, 
ip 


if we are two together. 


usin Silence 


nee 


difference 


he added: oor old Black! he has been 
just a trifle ‘difficult’ of late; 
the best temper in the world, and he likes 


he is not 
you so much, you, perhaps, might smooth 
him down. If I bring him home with 
me to-morrow, can you vive us some sup- 
per, Mrs. Jardine ?” 

So, in the dusk of the next evening, the 
tall voung fellow, handsome and strong, 
and the bent old figure with the brown 
wig and yellow gaiters, appeared at the 
front door, which the mistress always her- 
self opened for her husband. 

‘I was going to introduce the visitor,” 
said he, ‘‘for we never have any other; 
but look here! I feel like Robinson Crusoe 
when he saw the foot-mark on the shore. 
Wheels! horses’ feet! 
must 
and pair ?” 

‘Two carriages and pairs! 


Mrs. Jardine, you 
have been entertaining a carriage 


They have 
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only just gone. And they were so very 
nice.”’ 
‘The carriages ?” 
‘* No, the people. 


not 


Such ‘nice’ people: 
that your English word—gentil, 
te agréable, charmant ?” 


is 





‘She is going back to her French again 

the renegade!” 

‘No, lam thoroughly Seotch now. Mr. 
Black knows it,” said she, as with gentle, 
filial hands, she took off the old 
man’s plaid and bonnet, and set him in 
+ the arm-chair, he submitting with aston- 
: but all old people, just 
loved and submitted to 








i! almost 













ishing meekness; 
all children, 
ilence. 

‘* How  brigh 
your visitors ta 











look! Did 
French with you, my 


your 


eye S 








t 
lk 





darling ?”’ 
‘A little, for they had been a great 


























deal abroad. But they were so simple 
and kindly, not grand or overdressed, 
like > she stopped. 


‘* Like other friends of ours, whom, be- 
ing friends, will not criticise,” said 
Roderick, with a kind of sad dignity. 
had been a sore vexation to him that, ex- 
cept the Griersons, nearly all the Scotch- 
women his wife had met were of the class 
of Mrs. Maclagan, that ex: ition of na- 
tional qualities which people of one coun- 


we 



































Le orere 


Mee on « 





try constantly make the type of another. 





‘*But, my dear, who were your visitors ? 
Mr. Black will be sure to know them.” 
‘Ou, ay; but they would never conde- 
to know 
fingering with a 
cards on the table. 














scend said the old man, 
half-comical awe the 


‘Sir John and Lady 


me,” 





























MacAlister, of Castle Torre. 


Sir” 


I told you, 
he always addressed Roderick out 
of business hours as ‘* 


























‘*madam”’—‘* the gentry of the neighbor- 





























was a bit bairn then.” 














himse 








in. ‘' Yes, they told me so. 
of him 




















cood neighbors and meet very often.” 














the lave” 








It | 


Sir,” and Silence as | 


hood would soon be finding out that there 


were again Jardines at Blackhall. Be- 
sides, Sir John and your father were lads 
thegither, and MacAlister of Torre—he 


“Yes,” said Silence, aftera puzzled pause 
at the Seotch words, which when he forgot 
If the old man continually brought 
They spoke 
Roderick, you would have liked 
to hear how they spoke of your father. 
And they said they hoped we should be 


Roderick looked pleased—it is but hu- 
man nature to enjoy being “‘ respeckit like 
but suddenly he clouded over. 


| ‘* Don’t let us talk of this; it is impos- 
| sible.” 
| Silence was so astonished at the tone as 
| well as the words that the natural, inno- 
cent ‘‘ Why ?” died on her lips. She turn- 
|ed away and began talking to Mr. Black 
of something else, asking no more ques 
vain to the visitors, 
| who, Roderick saw with pain, had evi 
| dently charmed her, and been a little 
brightness in the long, empty day. 
He told her so, when the old man de- 
| parted, after a rather dull two hours; for 
the master of the house was very silent, 
| and when he did speak, there was once or 
| twice the faintest shade of discontent in 
| his tone, a sort of half apology for their 
| simple ménage and frugal fare, of which 
| Silence took no outward notice. She had 
| given her guest the best she had—given it 
| with a warm heart too, and a grateful 
|for Mr. Black had been very kind, anc 
many a brace of grouse and bunch o 
| grapes had found their way from the Mil 
| House to Blackhall. 


| tions, nor referring <¢ 


l 
¢ 
l 
|} ‘*And I think he knows our ways, and 


| . . . 
does not expect us to requite him with 
| turtle and venison,” said the young host 


ess. 
| ‘“ 
Perhaps not; he knows the barren- 
|ness of the land,” answered Roderick, 


sharply —very sharply for him. ‘* But 
| other folks do not know, and need not. 
| Your magnificent visitors, for instance. 
[ hope you did not let them penetrate be 
yond the drawing-room, or invite them to 
stay to tea, lest they might quote the fa- 
| mous lines, 


. ° a . * | 
Symington, of Symington; Mr. and Mrs. | 


“¢Tove in a hut, with water and a crust, 


| | @ 


,” 





Love, forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust. 


‘*T think you may well ask Love to 
forgive you, dear,” Silence answered, not 
echoing the laugh, which was scarcely 
a merry laugh. ‘‘ Yes, I offered them 
tea, for I liked them, and I wanted them 
to stay till you eame home, thinking you 
| would like them too. They did stay, as 
| long as they possibly could, and we had a 
pleasant talk, and Janet was baking, so I 
gave them some hot scones, and—” 

‘* What charming hospitality! It must 
have reminded them of Caleb Balder- 
stone’s. Why, my dear wife, we shall 
}soon have to set up a Caleb Balder- 
| stone, since Blackhall has grown into a 
| sort of Wolf's Hope. Silence, my dar- 
| ling’—taking her face between his hands 
| and trying hard to curb his excessive ir- 
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ritation—** you are the sweetest and sim- | visits, and any others with which the 
plest of women; but—you must not in- | ‘ gentry of the neighborhood,’ as old Black 
vite people here again. Not people such | called them, may condescend to honor us 
as these. They would only go home and and so end it all. To keep up acquaint 


laugh at us. I don’t care for myself: I | ance with them is, as I said, simply im- 
can dine off porridge and salt—it would | possible.” 














RENT 


WARY ANA 
MN \ \ \N 





NO, I AM THOROUGHLY SCOTCH NOW. MR. BLACK KNOWS IT.’ 


not harm me—but I can not bear the ‘Why impossible ?” 

world to know it. We must put the best ‘*Can you not see? Birds of a feather 

on the outside.” | must flock together; it is a natural law. 
She looked up, more than surprised These people are the ‘magnates of the 

startled. Evidently there was something | county,’ and we the impoverished Jar- 

in the woman’s nature—larger or small-| dines of Blackhall. Besides, did you tell 

er, who shall decide ?—which could not | them—it was just like you, my innocent 

understand the man’s at all. one, to do it—that I am also foreman of 
‘‘Never mind, however, for this once. | the cotton mill ?” 

We'll hire a fly—a carriage and pair, per- Again she looked at him, in quiet sur- 


haps, in noble emulation—return these | prise. He seemed so very unlike himself, 
Vou. LIX.—No. 354.—58 
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If I had told them, would it have mat 
tered ve ry much 7” 

Certainly not—to me. But I think 
it would to them. Dear, a man is always 
despised for being poor; and—TI will not 
be despised. I can live upon bread and 
water, dress in fustian—or rags, if neces 
sary; but my wife will prevent that,” 
added he, tenderly. ‘* Only our poverty 
must not betray itself. If we appear in 
the world at all, it must be as Mr. and 
Mrs. Jardine of Blackhall. Whatever 
we sutfer, let us ‘die and make no sign.’ 
Or, even to go a little further, let us im 


itate that very reserved gentleman of 


whom his valet said, ‘ Master’s dead, Sir 
but he doesn’t wish it to be generally 
known.” 


Silence did not laugh at the stale joke, 


which indicated a long under-current of 
bitter thought now welling up to the | 
surface; but she attempted no remon- 


strance, 


liked these people because I thought you 
would like them too, and that a little so- 
ciety would be good for you; but since it 


can not be 


‘Since it can not be,” he repeated, de- | 
cisively, ‘we will not trouble ourselves 


about it, or them. Doubtless our neigh 


bors will trouble themselves very little | 
about us—at least, as soon as they know 
all facts concerning us, which of course 
Never mind, my 
wife. Kiss me and be happy! We are | 
happy, are we not? Let the world go its 


they very soon will, 


way who cares ?” 


But it was evident he did care; and 
when after a week or two he found he 
had been mistaken, and people did ** trou- 
ble themselves” about the young Jardines, 
inasmuch that by-and-by ‘‘ everybody,” 
either from friendliness, respect, or curi- 
osity, had called at Blackhall—whether 
pleased or vexed, Roderick was certainly 


interested. 


‘* Well, and who has been here to-day ?” 
was always his first question on coming 
up from the mill; sometimes adding, with 
a bitter earnest underlying the jest, that 
he hoped she had told all her grand neigh- 
bors that her husband was *‘ out at work,’ 


his work as foreman of the mill. 


“Yes. I thought you wished every- 
body to know. It could not matter, you 
being a gentleman and a Jardine. You 


once said so.” 


‘*And I say so still, in my best mo 
ments ; but in my worst Well, I sup 
pose we men are great cowards—moral 
cowards. No matter; Iam glad the mur 
der’s out. You did it for the best, my 
wife; and it is the best, for they will nev- 
er come again, depend upon it.” 

But, strange to say, they did; and at 
last it became absolutely necessary to re 
turn these friendly visits. 

**T will beg a holiday from my master” 

poor Roderick! he sometimes took a 
savage pleasure in the word. ‘‘ We will 
hire the village fly, and go in state: ap 
pearing for once as respectable people 
Mr. and Mrs. Jardine of Blackhall.” 

‘I think we are respectable people,” 
the wife answered: she had learned not 
to be hurt at these accidental bitternesses. 
‘** We are well-born, well-bred; we live in 
our own pretty house; we pay our debts; 
and we stint nobody-——except ourselves, 


| perhaps.” 
‘*My friend’—the old tender *‘mon | 
ami’—‘‘do not be angry with me. _ I 


Herself, she might have said, for her 


| husband, simple as he was in all his ways, 
| wonderfully so, considering his up-bring 


ing, never suspected how many domestic 


|and personal sacrifices were necessary, 


that she might in a sense, though not the 
sense he had meant it, really ‘‘ put the 
best on the outside” for him when he 
came home. 

He was at home so little now that the 
whole day’s holiday—they two together 
was quite a treat to look forward to. But 
| when, instead of the village fly, which Mr. 

Black had offered to order for them, there 
came up his own well-appointed but rare 
ly used carriage, with his compliments, 
and the horses had not been out for a 
week, would Mrs. Jardine oblige him by 
using them ?—then Roderick’s pride rose 
| up at once. 
‘*Make Mrs. Jardine’s compliments to 
| Mr. Black, and she regrets extremely 
| that 

A hand laid on his arm—a whisper 
| which always fell on his jarring nerves 
like a soft finger-touch on a quivering 
harp-string. 

‘** Dear, yesterday when I was thanking 
Mr. Black for all his kindness, he said— 
you know his quick, husky way of speak- 
ing—* Madam, you may have a hard life 

[ rather think you will—but I hope you 
will never know one hardship: to find 
yourself in your old age without one sin- 
| gle human being whom you have a right 
| to be kind to.’” 
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= Pe or old fellow i said Roderick, much 
moved. ea My little Conscience, you are 
right. John, tell your master he is ex 
ceedingly kind, as he always is; and Mrs. 
Jardine will enjoy her drive extremely.” 

So she did—to an almost pathetic de 
cree—for it was weeks since she had been 
outside the garden gate. And the whole 
world was so lovely that still November 
day—November, but bright as June; it 
often is so in Scotland—all the fading 
landscape looking as beautiful as an old 
face sometimes looks to eyes that loved it 
when it was young. 

These two, sitting side by side and hand 
in hand—though they hid the latter fact 
under a kindly plaid from John the coach 
man—were young still; to them the dying 
year brought only a charming sadness. 
They were very happy, and all the hap 
pier, Roderick declared, because in their 
circuit of nearly twenty miles, owing to 
the rarely fine day, they found every- 
body ‘‘out” except one family—the Sy- 
mingtons. 

Sir John—a ‘‘ fine old Scottish gentle- 
man” of the last generation—with his 
old wife beside him, still keeping the re- 
mains of that delicate English beauty 
which had captured him fifty years ago, 
were, even Roderick owned, a picture. 
And they remembered his father; and 
they had known Cousin Silence. Their 
ereeting was more than courteous 
friendly; and their house, upon which, 
being childless, they had expended all 
they had to spend, was full of art treas- 
ures collected abroad, each with a history 
and an interest. The old couple seemed 
still to have the utmost enjoyment in life, 


and to have the faculty of making others 


enjoy life too. 

‘I knew you would like them,” said 
Silence, when, having sent the carriage 
away, they walked home through the 
wood path, which, Sir John carefully 
pointed out to them, made Symington 
only a quarter of an hour's distance from 
Blackhall. 

‘Yes, I like them. That is just the 
sort of house I should care to go to, if I 
could go. Lucky folk these Symingtons. 
They seem to have had everything heart 
can desire.” 

‘Not quite. Did you see a miniature 
over Lady Symington’s arm-chair? She 
saw me looking at it, and said—you 
should have heard the tone, quiet as she 
is—‘That was our only son—my one 
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child. He died at seven years old.” I 
think” —Silence continued, softly —‘* it 
you do not mind, I should like now and 
then to go and see Lady Symington.” 

Her husband pressed her arm, and then 
said, suddenly, ** My innocent wife, what 
a happy way you have of taking every 
thing!” 

‘It is because I am so happy 

“And I yes, I ought to be happy too, 
God knows! But 


She put her hand upon his lips. ‘* God 
does know. And I know too. Many 
things are very hard for you to bear 
much harder for you than for me. We 


will not speak of them; we will just bear 
them. We can bear them, I think, to 
gether.” 

‘* Yes, my darling.” 

And after that he made no more ‘‘ mis 
anthropic” speeches for the whole even 
ing. 

A week afterward, coming back from 
meeting the postman, which he always 
did, though few letters ever came, and 
never those which, his wife could see, he 
missed and looked for still, Roderick 
threw down before her a heap of notes. 

‘Tt never rains but it pours. Evident 
ly, as old Black says, the ‘hale countrie’ 
has fallen in love with young Mrs. Jar 
dine. Four invitations to dinner and 
one to a dance—extending over three 
weeks and an area of fifteen square miles. 
To accept them would take half our quar 
terly income in carriagé hire, ete.; and to 
return them, why, six Caleb Balderstones 
could scarcely accomplish that feat.” 

She read. and laid the notes aside, with 
a rather sad face. 

‘You would like to go?) Well, then, 
my darling, shall we don our purple and 
fine linen—we have a few rags of splen 
dor left—and fare sumptuously at our 
neighbors’ expense for four days? We 
can starve afterward for fourteen: I'm 
willing, if you are.” 

** Roderick !” 

‘**Else—we must get up some excuse 
you must have a cough, and be unable to 
vo out of evenings.” 

‘But I am able—they may see me at 
church every Sunday.” 

‘* Most literal of women! Of course it 
is a ‘big lee,’ as Black would eall it 
But any lie will do; the bigger the better, 
since we can not possibly tell the truth.” 

* Why not?” 


The question was so direct and simple, 
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‘THEY WALKED HOME THROUGH THE WOOD PATH.” 


yet so perfectly natural, that it staggered 
him. He laughed, though not very 
mirthfully, and made no reply. 

‘“Why not tell the truth ?” Silence re- 
peated. ‘It would be much the easiest 
way Why not say to everybody, what 
everybody must know, or will soon, that 


we are not rich enough to keep a carriage 
or give entertainments, but that we ap- 
preciate our neighbors’ kindliness, and 
will be glad to meet them whenever 
chance allows. Shall I write and say 
this? Nobody could be offended, for it is 
just the simple truth. And surely the 
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truth is better than even the whitest of 
lies.” 

He had lived beside her and with her 
for a whole year now—this woman, so 
different from all other women he had 
ever known; and yet he seemed always 
to be finding out something new in her 
some divine simplicity which made all his 
worldly wisdom useless: some innocent 
courage which put even his manliness to 


] 


shame. But he was too truly manly not 
to own this. 

‘My darling,” he said, not laughing 
now, ‘‘I did not propose to tell a lie—not 
seriously. But the truth must be hid 
sometimes, when it is an unpleasant and 
humiliating truth. Come, then, shall we 
make a great effort, and appear at all 
these fine houses en grande tenue, and in 
a carriage and pair (Black's, perhaps, bor 
rowed for the occasion), and make be 
lieve,’ as the children say, that we are 
rich people ?” 

‘Would not that be acting a lie, which 
comes to the same thing as telling it? 
Did not your father once say so?) And 
you once told me that if’—she paused a 
moment—‘‘if you had boys, you would 
teach them exactly as your father taught 
you, that either to tell or act a lie was ab 
solutely impossible to a gentleman and a 
Jardine.” 

‘You little Jesuit!” 

‘* Don’t call me that!” and her eyes fill 
ed with the quick tears, which, however, 
she rarely allowed to fall—she was nota 
“erying” woman. ‘‘I can not argue; | 
can only feel and think. Dearest, I sit 
and think a great deal—more than in all 
my life before. I ought, you know 

Her head dropped, and a sudden flush 
came over the sweet young face, firm 
through all its sweetness, much firmer 
than even a little while ago. Her brief 
eight months of married life had made a 
woman of her. And there were the long 
lonely hours—alone, yet not alone—when 
a wife, ever so young, can not choose but 
sit thinking of what God is going to give 
her; of the mingled joy and fear, and 
solemn responsibility, stretching out into 
far generations. Well indeed may she 
say, even as the holy woman of whom it 
is recorded, ‘* Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord, be it unto me according to thy 
word.” 

Something of this—expressing what she 
never said—was written in Silence’s face. 
Her husband could not quite understand 
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but he saw the soft 


tired look—tired, but not weak: there was 


it—no man could; 


nothing weak about her: and he put his 
arm round her very tenderly. 

“My darling, speak ; you know I will 
always listen to you, even though I may 
No two people can al 
ways think alike. But I wanted a wife, 


differ from you 


a counsellor; I did not want a slave.” 

She laughed; still she paused a little 
before answering. It was hard to go 
against him—hard to put into plain, ugly 
words the fact that she, a wife, dared to 
think her husband wrong. Dear as he 
was to her—this passionately loved Rod 
erick—there was something in the other 
love, dimly dawning, growing daily into 
a mysterious yet most absolute reality, 
which made her at once clear sighted and 
brave, with the courage that all women 
ought to have when they think of them 
selves, not as themselves, but as the moth 
ers of the men that are to be 

*Roderick’—he was startled by the 
sweet solemnity of her tone—‘‘ this seems 
a smaller thing than it is. Whether we 
accept these invitations or not, matters lit 
tle: but it does matter a great deal wheth 
er we begin our married life with truth or 
untruth; whether we meet the world with 
an utterly false face, or else a sullen face, 
rejecting all its kindness. Why not with 
a perfectly honest face, saying openly, 
‘We are poor; we know it; and it is not 
pleasant, but it is no disgrace? We are 
neither afraid nor ashamed.’”’ 

‘That might be all very well in Utopia; 
but here ? Did you ever know anybody 
who did it ?” 

‘* Yes; my father and mother did it 
Yours 

Roderick hesitated. 
ther might, only 

They were both silent. 


‘Perhaps my fa 


‘* Think, dearest,” she continued; ‘it 
is a question not merely for to-day or to 
morrow, but for all our lives. We may 
be poor all our lives.” 

‘God forbid!” 

The hasty mutter, the gloomy look; 
they went to his wife’s heart, and he 
could see they did; but still she never 
shrank. 

‘] too say ‘God forbid,’ for I know 
even better than you do how hard pover 
ty is. Oh, my Roderick! when I think 
of what I have cost you’’—her voice fal 


tered—‘‘ of all you have lost through me!” 


‘* Lost—and gained.” 
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Yes, I will not lightly value myself, 
nor underrate the woman you chose, who 
you thought would make you happy. 
And I will make you happy, even if we 
are not rich.” 

The heart of her husband doth safe- 
ly trust in her,’” said he, fondly.  ** But, 
come, this is great nonsense, and quite 
heside the question. What is the ques 
tion, by-the-bye ? for Lam getting rather 
confused, and’—looking at his watch 
‘T must be off to my work. Oh, what a 
comfort work is! Don’t you perceive 
that I have been twice as happy, and 
therefore twice as good, since I was at 
the mill ?” 

She saw through the little loving ruse 
to save her pain; it made her feel doubly 
the pain she was giving—was obliged to 
cive 

‘You are always good’—taking his 
hand and kissing it—‘‘ and inexpressibly 
good to me, no matter how great a bur- 
den I am.” 

“The heaviest burden I ever had to 
carry, and the sweetest. But that is nei 
ther here nor there’—with a sudden 
change to seriousness, the serious, almost 


sad look that sometimes came over him, | 


showing how the youth had changed into 
a man, the man into a husband—truly a 
husband—house-band, the stay and sup 
port of the house. ‘* Dear, we have 
chosen our lot; we ean not alter it; we 
would not if we could. It is not all 
bright; I know that; but we must not 
make it darker than it is. We must not 
look back.” 

“No.” 

‘And for the future 

Then her strength seemed to come into 
her—strength born of a ‘‘ farther-looking 
* than even he could take in. 
‘Tt is of that future I think,” she said. 
‘We may be poor, as I said, all our lives. 


hope 


[ hope not; but we may. Are we, and 
more than we, to make life one long 
struggle and deceit by ‘keeping up ap 
pearances; or are we to face the worst. 
to appear exactly what we are, and trust 
the world to accept it as such ? I believe 
it would—at least the good half of it. 
For the others, why need we care ?” 


Gently as she spoke, it was with a cer- | 


tain resoluteness, and the hand which 
clasped her husband’s felt firm as steel. 


For me,” she went on, laying her | 


hand on his shoulder and creeping close 
to him, ‘‘I am so proud, both for myself 


and you, that when these people invite 
me, I believe they really want me—me 
myself, and not my clothes or my ear 
riage. And when they come and see me. 
I flatter myself it is really to visit me. 
And if I liked them, and felt them truly 
my friends, I would go and see them. and 
wish my husband to do the same, whether 
they were poor professeurs—like ours at 
Neuchatel—or your English dukes and 
duchesses.”’ 

‘Even if they said to us, as I have seen 
condeseendingly affixed to church doors, 
‘Come in your working clothes; for I 
am not even a professor; I am a working 
man ?” 

‘Certainly; but something else as well. 
Look in the glass: you don’t do it too oft 
en! Could anybody mistake you for any 
thing but a gentleman ?” 

Roderick laughed, coloring a little. 
‘*My dove, you are growing a veritabl> 
serpent. Mistress Eve, you tempt your 

| Adam on man’s weakest point—vanity.” 
‘*No, you are proud, not vain. Do 
not be afraid; I see all your faults clear 
as light.” 
‘*' Thank you.” 


| 


‘**As you mine, I hope; beeause then 
we can try and cure both. Dear, we are 
like two little children sent to school to 
gether. We may have many a hard les 
son to learn; but we will learn them—to- 
gether.” 

He was silent. As she had said, things 
were harder for him than far her. She 
recognized this fully. You could have 

| seen by her face that her heart bled for 
| him, as people call it—that cruel ‘‘ bleed 
| ing inside’ which natures like hers so 
well understand; but she did not compro- 
mise or yield one inch even to him, and 
he knew her well enough by this time to 
be quite certain she never would, 

A weak man might have resented this, 
have taken refuge in that foolish ‘‘ I have 
said it, and I'l stick to it,” or kept up that 
obstinate assertion of masterdom which 
usually springs from an inward terror of 
slavery; but Roderick was prone to nei- 
ther of these absurdities. He had that 
truest strength which never fears to yield, 
if there is a rational need for yielding. 

‘*My wife,” he said at last, taking her 
hand and looking up with some gravity, 
but not a shadow of anger, ‘‘ what do you 
wish me to do ?” 


| 


**Do richt, and fear nocht,’ as your 
motto—our motto—says.* That is all.” 
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‘What is the right ?” 
‘The simple truth. Say it, and act it.” 
‘How ?” 

‘Let us tell our neighbors that we are 
not rich enough for what is called 
ety,’ but that we feel their kindness, and 
will accept it whenever we can. 


“soci 


sionally we will go and visit them Sy 


mington, for instance, is quite within a 


they visit us’—she 
‘I hope I shall be able to give 
them a little hospitality, without need of 
a Caleb Balderstone.”’ 

‘My darling!” 

“Do not be 
him 


may 


walk;. and when 


smiled 


afraid of me’’—she kissed 
with a slightly quivering lip. ‘I 
be young and foolish, but I know 
how to keep up my husband's dignity, 
and my Now, shall I 
notes, or you ?” 

‘*You,” he 
matter no more. 

At supper-time she laid before him si 
lently a little bundle of letters, which he 
read, and he looked with the 
brightest smile. 


‘*What a 


own. write the 


said, and referred to the 


then up 
wife who ean 
You 


putting things 


comfort is a 
cet a difficulty! 
the of 
French grace added to Scotch honesty. 


one out of have 


prettiest way 
How do you manage it ?” 

‘*T don’t know. I just say what I feel; 
but I try to say it as pleasantly as I can. 
Why not ?” 

“Why not, indeed! Only so few do 
it.” He looked at her, sitting at the head 
of his table—young, indeed, but with a 
sweet matronly dignity, added to 
wonderful erystalline simplicity 
at her with all his heart in his eyes. 


her 
looked 
‘*Peo 
ple say that though a man’s business suc- 
cess rests with himself, his social status 
depends upon his wife. I think, whether 
rich or poor, I may be quite sure of mine.” 

A glad light was in her eyes, but she 
made no answer, except just asking if the 
letters would do. 

‘Yes. But, little lawgiver, I see you 
have accepted one invitation the Sy 
mingtons’ ?” 

‘You do not object? You liked them ? 
And they will have a house full of pleas- 
ant people for Christmas—Lady Syming- 
ton told me so. It is not good for man 
to be alone, not even with his own wife, 
who is half himself, and therefore no va- 
riety. Besides, I want you to see and be 
seen. 
light under a bushel.” 


I can not bear you to hide your 
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nothing but me.” 

‘* It is always you—it ought to be,” 
cried, with that rare passion less express 
ed than betrayed. ‘* You think so little 
of yourself that it is right some one should 
think of you. 
by.” 

‘We shall see. 


for my self.” 


‘* Always me 


she 


Everybody will by-and 


Once I had ambitions 
‘And now I have ambitions for you 
We We bide 
Only we'll leave nothing un 


Well watch 


They can wait. 
our time 


are young 


done. he turn of the 
tide.” 
** And 


mingtons’,”’ 


meanwhile we'll go to the 


* You 


Sy 
said he, with a smile 
see, I let you have your own Way 
think if 


send off 


‘So you ought, if 
And ] 
You agree ?” 
‘Yes. But,” half jesting, half earnest, 
‘Suppose I 


you l a 


right way may these 


notes ¢ 


had not agreed, what then ? 
There is a little word in our English mar 
riage sery ice 
L think ‘love, honor. and obe y fe 

‘*The two former imply the latter; but 
if an English wife does not love or honor, 


it was not in the Swiss one, 


must she obey ?” 
*W ould you obey r’ 
Silence paused a moment, and then an 
‘No 
Neither God nor man could require it of 


swered, softly, but very distinctly: 


me. One must both honor and love the 


man that one obey s, or obedience is im 


possible. If a wife sees her husband do 
ing wrong, she should try to prevent him 
if he tells her to do wrong, she should re 
fuse, for God is higher than man, even 
Roder 
ick, you might ‘cut me up in little pieces,’ 
but not even you 
could make me do what I felt I ought not 
to do, or hinder me 
thought was right.” 

“My little rebel! 


my little Conscience 


though it be one’s own husband. 


as the children say, 


from doing what ] 
No,” snatching her 
to his bosom, *‘* the 
best conscience a man can have—a wife 
who is afraid of nothing and nobody ; 
not even of himself.” 

‘** And you are not angry with me ?” 

** Angry ? 
mind; even though I thought one 
and you another ? 


because you spoke your 
thing 
as may happen many 
My dearest, did I not 
tell you once I wanted a wife, not a slave? 
Time enough for you to turn slave when 
I turn tyrant. I may like to rule— 
men do; and it is fair they should, if they 
rule wisely; but I should despise myself 


and many a time. 


most 
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Now kiss 
me! Our discussion is over: our first 


if I attempted to tyrannize. 


quarrel ended.” 
‘*Not a quarrel—only a difference of 
opinion.” 
‘*In which each holds his own till sat 
isfactorily convinced of the contrary.” 
‘Or till both see that there may be a 
wisdom beyond both theirs, which is per 
haps the best lesson one learns in mar 


riage. Except one—my husband!” 
And for the second time she took and 


kissed his hand, not in humiliation or re 


MARY 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SERIOUS CHARGES. 
‘‘ (NTEPHEN, if it 
kK) you would listen to me in a mo- 
ment,” said Mrs. Anerley to her lord, a 
few days after that little interview in the 
Bempton Lane; ‘for instance, if it was 


was anybody else, 


poor Willie, how long would you be in 
But because it is Mary, you 
And I may as well 
talk to the old cracked churn.” 

‘* First time of all my born days,” the 
farmer answered, with 
‘that ever I 
But a 
about un.” 

‘Stephen, it is not the churn 


believing it ? 


Say - pooh! pooh ! 


a pleasant smile, 
was resembled to a churn. 
man’s wife ought to know best 
[. mean 
you; and you never should attempt to 
I tell you 
Mary hath a mischief on her mind; and 


you never ought to bring up old churns 


ride off in that sort of way. 


to me. As long as I can carry almost 
anything in mind, I have been considered 
And what 
should I use it upon, Captain Anerley, 
without it was my own daughter ?” 


to be full of common-sense. 


The farmer was always conquered when 
she called him ‘* Captain Anerley.” He 
took it to point at him as a pretender, a 
coxcomb fond of titles, a would-be officer 
who took good care to hold aloof from 
fighting. And he knew in his heart that 
he loved to be called ** Captain Anerley” 
by every one who meant it. 

My dear,” he said, in a tone of sub- 
mission, and with a look that grieved her, 
‘the knowledge of such things is with 
I can not enter into young maids’ 
minds, any more than command a com- 


you. 


pany.” 
Stephen, you could do both, if you 












ANERLEY. 


| chose, better than 





pentance—what had she to repent of ? 

but in that tender reverence, that entire 
trust, without which obedience is a fiction 
and love an impossibility. Then, ceasing 
to talk, he put her on the sofa, with her 
work-table beside her, and threw himself 
on the hearth-rug at her feet, to ‘‘ improve 
his mind,” he said, and hers, by reading 
But, as often happened now, he 
was so tired that all these laudable inten- 
tions failed. He laid his head against his 
wife’s lap, and fell fast asleep, with the 
book in his hand, 


aloud. 






ten of eleven who do 
it. For, Stephen, you have a very ten 


| der mind, and are not at all like a churn, 
| my dear. 


That was my manner of speech, 
you ought to know, because from my 
youngest days I had a crowd of imagina 
tion. You remember that, Stephen, don’t 
you ?” 

‘IT remember, Sophy, that in the old 
time you never resembled me to a churn. 
let alone a cracked one. You used to 
christen me a pillar, and a tree, and a 
rock, and a polished corner; but there, 
what’s the odds, when a man has done his 
duty? The names of him makes no dif 
ference.” 

“-Twixt you and me, my dear,” she 


said, ‘‘ nothing can make any difference. 


We know one another too well for that. 
You are all that I ever used to call you, 
before I knew better about you, and when 
I used to dwell upon your hair and your 
smile. You know what I used to say of 
them, now, Stephen ?” 

‘** Most complimentary—highly compli- 
mentary! Another young woman brought 
me word of it, and it made me stick firm 
when my mind was doubtful.” 

‘And glad you ought to be that you 
did stick firm. And you have the Lord 
to thank for it, as well as your own sense. 
But no time to talk of our old times now. 

| They are coming up again, with those 
younkers, I'm afraid. Willie is like a 
| Chureh ; and Jack—no chance of him 
getting the chance of it; but Mary, your 
darling of the lot, our Mary—her mind is 
unsettled, and a worry coming over her; 
the same as with me when I saw you 
first.” 

‘It is the 
things,” 


Lord that directs those 
the farmer answered, steadfast- 
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ly; ‘‘and Mary hath the sense of her 
That it } 


mother, I believe. is maketh 
If the young maid hath 


me 
so fond on her. 
taken a fancy, it will pass, without a 
to settle Why, 


many fancies had you, Sophy, before you 


pit 

of substance on how 

had the good luck to clap eves on me ?” 
‘That 


wife 


is neither here nor there,” his 


replied, audaciously ; *‘how many 
such 


of 
me, before 


times have you asked questions 


which are no econcern Vours 


could not expect 

you, not to have any eyes or ear 

plenty to say for myself; and 

plain: and IL acted accordingly.” 
Master Anerley thought about 

it and thous 
He hated to 

about anything new, having never known 


and 


than 


cause he had heard 


many times before. think 


any good come of it: his thoughts 
would 


fugitive brev ity of youth 


even in the 
And 


his settled way, his practice was to tread 


rather flow tly, 


now, in 
thought deeper into thought, as a man 
in deep snow keeps the track of his own 
boots, or as a child writes ink on pencil 
“You acted 
‘Sand Mary might 


act according to you, mother.” 


in his earliest copy-books. 
according,” he said; 
‘* How can you talk so, Stephen ? That 
ditferent 
Young girls are not a bit like what they 
No steadiness 
Gad 
ding about is all they think of, and light 


would be a thing altogether. 


used to be in my time. no 
diligence, no duty to their parents. 
headed chatter, and saucy ribbons.” 
‘*May be so with some of them. But 
I never see none of that in Mary.” 
‘*Mary isa good girl, and well brought 
her mother could not help admit 
‘‘and fond of her home, and indus 
But for all 
looked after sharply. 


ap,” 
ting, 
that, she must be 
And who can look 
[ can tell 


you one thine, Master Stephen : 


trious. 


after a child like her mother ? 
your 
daughter Mary has more will of her own 
than the rest of your family all put to 
gether, including even your own eood 
wife.” 
cried the farmer, while 
he rubbed his hands and laughed 


‘Prodigious!” 
‘pro 
digious, and a man might say impossible 
A young lass like Mary, such a coaxing 
little poppet, as tender as a lambkin, and 
as soft as wool!” 

‘*Flannel won’t only run one way; no 
more won't Mary,” said her mother. ‘I 
know her better a long sight than you 
do; and I say if ever Mary sets her heart 


Q” 


. - 
on any one, h: » will, be he cow 
boy. thief, or echimne sweep. So now vou 


know what to expect, Master Anerley.” 
Anerley 


opinions im 


Stephen never made light of 


his wife’s those few 


wherein they ditfered from his own sne 
agreed with him so generally that in 


thought 


com 


mon fairness he very highly of 


present subject Was 


pecial right 


her wisdom, and the 
upon which she had an es 


to be heard 


one 


‘Sophy,” he said, as he set up his coat 


to be off to a cutting of clover on the hill 


for no reap r Ww mild begin vet tor an 


“tT said 


you be 


other month he things vou have 
mind 
little 
is the man | 
all But | 


foree any husband on a lass: though stern 


shall abide in my Only 


a-watehing of the 
Tanfield 


her of 


wench. Harry 


choose for 


would 
would 


others. never 
to foree a bad one off. or one 


life No inkle in 


1 who it is, or wouldst h: told 


would I be 


in an unfit walk of 


your mim ive 
me ?” 

‘* Well, I may, or I may not. I never 
like to speak promiscuous. You have the 
right to know what I think. But I 
Not even 

without 


ewes 


In 


first 
beg you to let me be a while. 
to ; 
more to go upon than there is ye 


Steve, would I say it. 


you, 


might do the lass a great wrong my 


1 ly} : + 
surmising; and then you would visit my 


mistake on me, for she is the apple of 


your eve, no doubt 


‘There is never such another maid in 
all York County, 
thinking.” 


‘*She is my daughter as well as yours, 


. y ] t , 
hor in England, LO TY 


and I would be the last to make cheap of 
I wiil not say another word until I 
right the 
both be ashamed 


her. 
know. But if | 
Lord 
of her, Stephen 

‘The Lord forbid! The Lord forbid! 
Amen. I will not hear another word.’ 


am which 


forbid—we shall 


The farmer snatched up his hat, and made 
off with a haste unusual for him, while 
his wife sat down, and crossed her arms, 
and began to think rather bitterly For, 
without any dream of such a possibility, 
she was jealous sometimes of her own 


child. 
again, triumphant with a new idea. 


Presently the farmer rushed back 
His 
eyes were sparkling, and his step full of 


spring, and a brisk smile shone upon his 


strong and ruddy face 
‘“What a pair of 
vo on gqQ '” 


to 
a couple of 


a Mary hath 


upes we must be 


he ered, with 


bright cuineas in his hand. 



































































































































































































































































































































not had a new frock even, going on now 


fora yearanda half. Sophy, it is enough 
to turn a maid into thinking of any sort 
of mischief. Take you these and make 


everything right. I was saving them up 
for her birthday, but maybe another will 
turn up by that. My dear, you take them, 
and never be afeared.” 

‘Stephen, you may leave them, if you 
like. I shall not be in any haste to let 
them go. Either give them to the lass 
yourself, or leave it to me purely. She 
shall not have a sixpence, unless it is de- 
served.” 

‘Of course I leave it in your hands, 
wife. I never come between you and 
your children. But young folk go piping 
alway s after money now: and even our 
Mary might be turning sad without it.” 

He hastened off again, without hearing 
any more; for he knew that some hours 
of strong labor were before him, and to 
meet them with a heavy heart would be 
almost a new thing for him. Some time 
ago he had begun to hold the plough of 
heaviness, through the difficult looseness 
of Willie’s staple, and the sudden mari 
time slope of Jack; yet he held on stead 
ily through all this, with the strength of 
homely courage. But if in the pride of 
his heart, his Mary, he should find no 
better than a crooked furrow, then truly 
the labor of his latter days would be the 
dull round of a mill horse. 

Now Mary, in total ignorance of that 
council held coneerning her, and even of 
her mother’s bad suspicions, chanced to 
come in at the front porch door soon aft 
er her father set off to his meadows by 
way of the back yard. Having been 
hard at work among her flowers, she was 
come to get a cupful of milk for herself, 
and the cheery content and general good 
will encouraged by the gardener’s gentle 
craft were smiling on her rosy lips and 
sparkling in her eyes. Her dress was as 
plain as plain could be—a lavender twill 
cut and fitted by herself—and there was 
not an ornament about her that came 
from any other hand than Nature’s. But 
simple grace of movement and light ele- 
gance of figure, fair curves of gentle face 
and loving kindness of expression, glad- 
dened with the hope of youth—what dic 


these want with smart dresses, golden | 


brooches, and two guineas? Her mother 
almost thought of this when she called 
Mary into the little parlor. And the two 
guineas lay upon the table. 
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** Mary, can you spare a little time to 
talk with me? You seem wonderfully 
busy, as usual.” 

** Mother, will you never make allow 
ance for my flowers? They depend upon 
the weather, and they must have things 
accordingly.” 

‘Very well; let them think about what 
they want next, while you sit down a 
while and talk with me.” 

The girl was vexed; for to listen to a 
lecture, already manifest in her mother’s 
eves, was a far less agreeable job than 
gardening. And the lecture would have 
done as well by candle-light, which sel 
dom can be said of any gardening. How 
ever, she took off her hat, and sat down, 


| without the least sign of impatience, and 
| without any token of guilt, as her mother 


saw, and yet stupidly proceeded just the 
same. 

** Mary,” she began, with a gaze of stern 
discretion, which the girl met steadfastly 
and pleasantly, ‘‘you know that I am 
your own mother, and bound to look aft 
er you well, while you are so very young; 
for though you are sensible some ways, 
Mary, in years and in experience what 
are you but a child? Of the traps of the 
world and the wickedness of people you 
can have no knowledge. You always 
think the best of everybody; which is a 
very proper thing to do, and what I have 
always brought you up to, and never 
would dream of discouraging. And with 
such examples as your father and your 
mother, you must be perverse to do oth- 
erwise, Still, it is my duty to warn you, 
Mary—and you are getting old enough to 
want it—that the world is not made up of 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
and good uncles. There are always bad 
folk who go prowling about like wolves 
in—-wolves in—what is it —” 

‘Sheep's clothing,” the maiden sug- 
gested, with a smile, and then dropped 
her eyes maliciously. 

‘* How dare you be pert, miss, correct- 
ing your own mother? Do I ever catch 
you reading of your Bible? But you 
seem to know so much about it, perhaps 
you have met some of them ?” 

‘How can I tell, mother, when you 
won't tell me ?” 

‘*T tell you, indeed! It is your place 
to tell me, I thinks And what is more, I 
insist at once upon knowing all about it 
What makes you go on in the way that 
| you are doing? Do you take me for a 
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drumledore, you foolish child? On Tues 
day afternoon I saw you sewing with a 
double thread. Your father had potato 
eves upon his plate on Sunday; and which 
way did I see you trying to hang up a 
But that is nothing; fifty 
things you go wandering about in; and 
always out, on some pretense, as if the 
roor you not 
And then your eyes—I 
have seen your eyes flash up, as if you 
were fighting; and the 


was loose 


dish-cover ? 


were born under was big 


enough for you. 
bosom of your 
in chureh two 
it was not hot at all to speak of, 
there All 


these things make Mary. 


Sunday frock 
buttons; 
and was a Wasp next pew. 
me unhappy, 
My darling, tell me what it is.” 
Mary listened with great amazement to 
this catalogue of crimes. At the time of 
their had never even 
thought of them, although she was vex 
ed with 


commission she 


herself when she saw one eye 
for in verity that was all—of a potato 
upon her father’s plate. Now she blush 
ed when she heard of the buttons of her 
frock—which was only done because of 
tightness, and showed how long she must 
have worn it; but as to the double thread, 
that nothing of that 
could have happened. 
“Why, mother dear,’ 
softly, 


which nobody could resist, because it was 


she was sure sort 
* she said, quite 
coming up in her coaxing way, 
true and gentle lovingness, ‘* you know a 
Ido. I have 
never known of any of the sad mistakes 
you speak of, except about the potato-eye, 
and then I had a round-pointed knife. 
sut I want to make no excuses, mother; 
and nothing the 
me. 


hundred times more than 


there is matter with 


Tell me what you mean about the 
wolves.” 


‘*My child,” said her mother, whose 
both 
went on with talking, ‘‘it is no good try 
ing to get 
something on 
not 


face she was kissing, while they 


over me. Either you have 


your mind, or have 


which is it 2?” 


you 


‘** Mother, what can I have on my mind ? 
I have never hurt any one, and never 
mean to do it. Every one is kind to me, 
and everybody likes me, and of course | 
like them all again. And I always have 
plenty to do, in and out, as you take very 
good care, dear mother. My father loves 
me, and so do you, a great deal more than 
I deserve, perhaps. I am happy in a Sun 
day frock that wants more stuff to but- 
ton; and I have only one trouble in all 


the world 
girls | SCE 

‘‘Never mind them, my dear. What 
is your one trouble ?” 


When I think of the other 


‘*Mother, as if you could help know 
ing! About my dear brother 


Ja k 


Jack. of 


cron vl 


I would walk on my hands and 


course, was so wonderfully 
to me! 
knees all the way to York to get a single 
glimpse of him.” 

“You 


rick \ ard hedge. 


vet as far as the 
You children talk such 


ran 


would never 


nonsense. Jack away of his own 


free-will, and out of downright contrari 

He has repented of it only onee, I 
dare Say, and that has been ever since he 
did it, and every time he thought of it. 
L wish he 
heart, 
dren. 


hess. 


all mY 
for I ean not bear to lose my chil 


was home again, with 
And Jack was as good a boy as need 
be, when he got everything his own way 
Stand 


~and tell me 


Mary, is that your only trouble ? 
where I can see you plainly 
every word the truth. Put your hair back 
from your eyes now, like the catechism.” 

ae fifty 
what more do than speak 
truth 2?” 
vexation, while she stood up proudly be 
fore her mother, and clasped her hands 
behind 


were saying catechisms, 
could | the 
Mary asked this with some little 


her back. ‘TL have told you ev 
erything I know, except one little thing, 
which I am not sure about.” 

‘What little thing, if you please? and 
how can you help being sure about it, 
positive as you are about everything ?” 

‘*Mother, I mean that I have not been 
sure whether I ought to tell you; and I 
meant to tell my father first, when there 
could be no mischief.” 

‘** Mary, 
To tell your father before your mother, 
and not even him until nothing could be 
done to stop it, which you call ‘ mischief! 
I insist upon knowing at once what it is. 


I can scarcely believe my ears. 


I have felt that you were hiding some 
thing. How very unlike you, how un 
like a child of mine!” 

‘*You need not disturb yourself, moth 
erdear. It is nothing of any importance 
to me, though to other people it might be. 
And that is the reason why I kept it to 
myself.” 

‘*Oh, we shall come to something by 
and-by! One would really 
were older than your mother. 


think you 
Now, miss, 
if you please, let us judge of your discre- 
tion. What is it that you have been hid 


ing so long?” 
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Mary’s face grew crimson now, but with 
anger rather than with shame; she had 
never thought twice about Robin Lyth 
with anything warmer than pity, but this 
was the very way to drive her into dwell 
ing in a mischievous manner upon him. 

‘What I have been hiding,” she said, 
most distinctly, and steadfastly looking at 
her mother, **is only that I have had two 
talks with the great free-trader Robin 
Lyth.” 

‘That arrant smuggler! That leader 


of all outlaws! You have been meeting 


him on the sly!” 

‘Certainly not. But I met him once 
by chance; and then, as a matter of busi- 
ness, | was forced to meet him again, dear 
mother.” 

‘These things are too much for me,” 
* When 


matters have come to such a pass, I must 


Mrs. Anerley said, decisively. 
beg your dear father to see to them.” 

‘Very well, mother; I would rather 
have it so. May I go now and make an 
end of my gardening ?” 

** Certainly—as soon as you have made 
an end of me,as you must quite have laid 
I have seen too much 
But to think 
that a child of mine, my one and only 
daughter, who looks as if butter wouldn't 
melt in her mouth, should be hand in 
glove with the wickedest smuggler of the 


your plans to do. 


to be astonished any more 


age, the rogue everybody shoots at—but 
can not hit him, because he was born to 
be hanged—the by-name, the by-word, 
the by blow, Robin Lyth!” 
ley covered her face with both hands. 

‘* How would you like your own second 
cousin,” said Mary, plucking up her spir- 
it, ‘your own second cousin, Mistress 


Cockseroft, to hear you speak so of the | 


man that supports them at the risk of his 
life, every hour of it?) He may be doing 
wrong—it is not for me to say—but he 
does it very well, and he does it nobly. 
And what did you show me in your 
And what did you 
wear when that very cruel man, Captain 
Carroway, came here to dine on Sunday ?” 

‘You wicked, undutiful child! Go 
away! 


drawer, dear mother ? 


. wish to have nothing more to 
say to you.” 

‘*No, I will not go away,” cried Mary, 
with her resolute spirit in her eyes and 
brow: ‘‘ when false and cruel charges are 
brought against me, I have the right to 
speak, and [I will use it. I am not hand 
in glove with Robin Lyth, or any other 


Mrs. Aner- | 


Robin. I think a little more of myself 
than that. 
will meet it, and be sorry, and submit to 


If I have done any wrong, | 
any punishment. I ought to have told 
you before, perhaps; that is the worst you 
can say of it. But I never attached much 
importance to it; and when a man is 
hunted so, was I to join his enemies? | 
have only seen him twice: the first time 
by purest accident. and the second time 
to give him back a piece of his own prop 
erty. And I took my brother with me; 
but he ran away, as usual.” 

‘Of course, of course. Every one to 
However, we shall 
see what your father has to say. You 
have very nearly taken all my breath 
away; but I shall expect the whole sky 
to tumble in upon us if Captain Anerley 
approves of Robin Lyth as a sweetheart 
for his daughter.” 

‘[ never thought of Captain Lyth; 
and Captain Lyth never thought of me. 
But I ean tell you one thing, mother—if 
you wanted to make me think of him, you 
could not do it better than by speaking so 
unjustly.” 

‘After that perhaps you will go back 
to your flowers. I have heard that they 
crow very fine ones in Holland. 


blame but you, miss. 


Perhaps 


vou have got some smuggled tulips, my 
dear.” 


Mary did not condescend to answer, but 
said to herself, as she went to work again, 
‘Tulips in August! That is like the rest 
of it. However, Iam not going to be put 
out, when I feel that I have not done a 
single bit of harm.” And she tried to be 
happy with her flowers, but could not en- 
ter into them as before. 

Mistress Anerley was as good as her 
word, at the very first opportunity. Her 
husband returned from the clover-stack 
tired and hungry, and angry with a man 
who had taken too much beer, and ran at 
him with a pitchfork; angry also with his 
own son Willie for not being anywhere 
inthe way tohelp. He did not complain; 
and his wife knew at once that he ought 
to have done so, to obtain relief. She 
perceived that her own discourse about 
their daughter was still on his mind, and 
would require working off before any 
more was said about it. And she felt as 
sure as if she saw it that in his severity 
against poor Willie—for not doing things 
that were beneath him—her master would 
take Mary’s folly as a joke, and fall upon 
her brother. who was so much older, for 
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and guide her 


not 


yong oh to protect 
till 
mouthful of bad tidings. 

And 


he did be 


So she kept after Supper-time her 


when the farmer heard it all, as 


fore going to sleep that night, hy 
} 


had smoked three pipe s of tobacco, and 


Was calm: he had sipped for once ina 


ay) a little Hollands, and was hopeful. 
And though he said nothing about it, he 
felt that without any order of his, or so 


+ ] . 
desire to be told ol 


much as the faintest 
it, neither of these petty comforts would 
bear to be rudely examined of its duty. 
He hoped for the best, and he believed the 
best, and if 


the king was cheated, why, 


his loyal subject was the same, and the 
women were their masters. 
‘Have no fear, 


} 


no fear,” he muttered 
h the closing gate 


back throug of sleep: 
‘*Mary knows her business—business 
and he buzzed it off into a snore. 

In the 


stronger and 


took a 


1 
the 


case, pronouncing that Mary was only a 


morning, however, he 


more serious view ‘of 


young lass, and no one could ever tell 


And 


into his wife’s suggestion, that the maid 


about voung lasses. he quite fell 


could be spared till harvest-time, of which 
(even with the best of weather) there was 
little chance now for another six weeks, 

So 
that 
the girl should go on the following day 


the season being late and backward. 
it was resolved between them both 
fora visit to her uncle Popplewell, some 
No invita 
tion was required; for Mr. and Mrs. Pop 
plewell, a snug and comfortable pair, were 


miles the other side of Filey. 


only too glad to have their niece, and had | 


often wanted to have her altogether: but 


the farmer would never hear of that. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 

WHILE these little things were doing 
thus, the coast from the mouth of the Tees 
to that of Humber, and even the inland 
parts, were in a great stir of taik and work 
about events impending. — It 
thought that 
was Robin’s dwelling-place 
had any 


must not be 


Flamborough, although i 
so far as he 
was the principal scene of his 
operations, or the stronghold of his enter 
prise. On the contrary, his liking was for 
quiet coves near Scarborough, or even to 
the north of Whitby, when the wind 


And 


} 
ana 
suitable. for thi | 


tide were 


] 


were many reasons which are not of any 
moment now. 
One of them showed fine feeling and 


He 


of extraordi 


much delicacy on his part knew that 


Flamborough vw 


as a piace 
honestv, where every of his but 


nary 


tons had been safe, and would have been 


so forever; and strictly as he believed in 


the virtue of his own free importation, it 
learn that 


was impossible for him not t 


certain people thought otherwise, or act 


ed as if they did so. From the troubles 
which such doubts might cause, he strove 


to keep the natives free. 


Flamburians scarcely understood this 
lareeness of good-will to them Their 
instinets told them that free trade was 
every Briton’s privilege; and they had 


the finest set of donkeys on the coast for 
But 
of them care to make a movement toward 
it. They 
old way 


landing it. none the more did any 


were satisfied with their own 


to cast the net their father cast, 
and bait the hook as it was baited on their 
vood grandfather's thumb. 

Yet even Flamborough knew that now 
it was 
iat 


wager ol 


a mighty enterprise was in hand. 


said, without any contradiction, — tl 
young Captain Robin had laid a 
one hundred guineas with the worshipful 
mayor of Scarborough and the comman 
dant the 


moon he would land on Yorkshire 


of the castle, that before new 
coast, 
without firing pistol or drawing steel, free 
goods to the value of two thousand pounds, 
And Flam 


borough believed that he would do it 


and carry them inland safely. 


Dr. Upround’s house stood well, as ree 
No place 


in Flamborough parish could hope to swin- 


tories cenerally contrive to do. 


dle the wind of its vested right, or to em 
bezzle much treasure of the sun, but the 
parsonage made a ood etfort to do both. 
and sometimes for three days together got 
And the dwell 
ers therein, who felt the edge of the differ- 
ence outside their own walls, not only 
said but thoroughly believed that they 
lived in a little Goshen. 

For the house 
wrinkle of the hill -expanding southward, 
and the 


windows a pleasant glimpse might be ob 


the credit of succeeding 


was well settled in a 


encouraging the noon. From 
tained of the broad and tranquil anchor- 
age, peopled with white or black, accord- 
for the 
of the 


Flamborough surely 


ing as the sails went up or down; 


rectory stood to the southward 


point, as the rest of 


must have stood, if built by any other race 
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than armadillos. 
vessels, and be sure what they were doing, 
the proper place was a little snug ** gaze- 
bo,” chosen and made by the doctor him- 
self, near the crest of the gully he in 
habited. 

Here upon a genial summer day—when 
it came, as it sometimes dared to do—was 
the finest little nook upon the Yorkshire 
coast for watching what Virgil calls ** the 
Not that a man could 
see round the Head, unless his own were 


sail-winged sea.” 


gifted with very crooked eyes; but with- 
out doing that (which would only have 
disturbed the tranquillity of his prospect) 
there was plenty to engage him in the 
peaceful spread of comparatively waveless 
waters. Here might he see long vessels 
rolling, not with great misery, but just 
enough to make him feel happy in the 
firmness of his bench, and little jolly-boats 
it was more jolly to be out of, and far- 
away heads giving genial bobs, and sea- 
legs straddled in predicaments desirable 
rather for study than for practice. All 
was highly picturesque and nice, and 


charming for the eritic who had never | 


got to do it. 


‘Now, papa, you must come this very | 


moment,” cried Miss Janetta Upround, 
the daughter of the house, and indeed the 
only daughter, witha gush of excitement, 
rushing into the study of this deeply read 
divine; ‘*there is something doing that | 
can not understand, You must bring up 
the spy-glass at once and explain. Iam 
sure that there is something very wrong.” 

‘*In the parish, my dear?” the rector 
asked, with a feeble attempt at malice, for 
he did not want to be disturbed just now, 
and for weeks he had tried (with very poor 
success) to make Janetta useful; for she 
had no gift in that way. 

‘*No, not in the parish at all, papa, un- 


less it runs out under water, as I am cer- | 
tain it ought to do, and make every one | 


If the law was 
worth anything, they would have to do it. 
They get all the good out of our situation, 
and they save whole thousands of pounds 
at a time, and they never pay a penny, 
nor even hoist a flag, unless the day is 
fine, and the flag wants drying. Butcome 
along, papa, now. I really can not wait; 
and they will have done it all without us.” 

‘*Janetta, take the glass and get the 
focus. I will come presently, presently. 
In about two minutes—by the time that 
you are ready.” 


of those ships pay tithe. 


But to see all those | 





‘Very well, papa. It is very good of 
you. I see quite clearly what you want 
to do; and I hope you will do it. But 
you promise not to play another game 
now ¢ 

‘*My dear, I will promise that with 
pleasure. Only do please be off about 
your business.” 

The rector was a most inveterate and 
insatiable chess-player. In the house- 
hold, rather than by it, he was, as a mat 
ter of lofty belief, supposed to be deeply 
|}engaged with theology, or magisterial 

questions of almost equal depth, or (to 
put it at the lowest) parochial affairs, the 
while he was solidly and seriously en 
gvaged in getting up the sound defense to 
some Continental gambit. And this, not 
| only to satisfy himself upon some point 
of theory, but from a nearer and dearer 
| point of view—for he never did like to be 
beaten. 
| At present he was laboring to discover 
| the proper defense to a new and slashing 
| form of the Algaier gambit, by means of 
| which Robin Lyth had won every game 
in which he had the move, upon their last 
encounter. The great free-trader, while 
a boy, had shown an especial aptitude for 
| chess, and even as a child he had seemed 
| to know the men when first, by some ac- 
cident, he saw them. The rector being 
struck by this exception to the ways of 
| childhood—whose manner it is to take 
chess-men for ‘‘dollies,” or roll them 
about like nine-pins—at once included in 
| the education of ‘‘ Izunsabe,” which he 
| took upon himself, a course of elemental 
doctrine in the one true game. And the 
| boy fought his way up at such a pace that 
| he jumped from odds of queen and rook 
/to pawn and two moves in less than two 
And now he could almost give 
odds to his tutor, though he never pre- 
sumed to offer them; and trading as he 
did with enlightened merchants of large 
| Continental sea-ports, who had plenty of 
| time on their hands and played well, he 
‘imported new openings of a dash and 
freedom which swallowed the ground up 
| under the feet of the steady-going play- 
ers, who had never seen a book upon 
their favorite subject. Of course it was 
competent to all these to decline such 
fiery onslaught; but chivalry and the 
| true love of analysis (which without may 
none play chess) compelled the accept- 
ance of the challenge, even with a trem- 
| bling forecast of the taste of dust. 


| years. 





‘**Never mind,” said Dr. Upround, as 
he rose and stretched himself, a 
straight man of threescore years, with 
silver hair that shone like silk; * it 
not come to me yet; but it 


LOK rd 


has 

must, with a 
At Cambridge 
and who is this uncir 


little more perseverance. 
[ beat everybody ; 
cumcised—at least, | beg his pardon, for I 
did myself baptize him—but who is Robin 
Lyth, to mate his pastor and his master? 
All these gambits are like a night attack. 
If once met properly and expelled, you 
are in the very heart of 
He has left 


to rush at yours. 


the enemy’s 
camp. his own watch-fires 
The next game I play, 
I shall be sure to beat him.” 

Fully convinced of this great truth, he 
took a strong oak staff and hastened to 
his Miss Janetta Up 
round had not only learned by nature, 
but also had been carefully taught by her 
parents, and by every one, how to get her 
own way always, and to be thanked for 
taking it. But she had such a happy na 
ture, full of kindness and good-will, that 


obey daughter, 


other people’s wishes always seemed to 
flow into her own, instead of being swept 
Over her father her 
was in no sort constitutional, nor even a 
liberal 
illusions, but as pure a piece of autocracy 


aside, government 


quiet despotism sweetened with 


as the Continent could itself contain, in 
the time of this first Napoleon. 

‘Papa, what a time you have been, to 
be sure!” the 
came gradually up, probing his way in 
perfect leisure, and fragrant still of that 
gambit; ‘‘one would think that your par 
ish was on dry land altogether, while the 
better half of it, as they call themselves 
though the women are in righteousness 
the better half a hundredfold—” 

‘*My dear, do try to talk with some lit 
arithmetic, if no other. <A 
hundredfold the half would be the unit 
multiplied by fifty. Not to mention that 
there can be no better half 

‘* Yes, there can, papa, ever so many; 
and you may see one in mamma every 
day. Now you put one eye to this glass, 
and the half is better than the whole. 
With both, you see nothing; with one, 
you see better, fifty times better, than 
with both before. Don’t talk of arith- 
metic after that. It is algebra now, and 
quod demonstrandum.” 

‘*To reason with the less worthy gender 
is degeneration of reason. What would 
they have said in the Senate-house, Janet 


she exclaimed, as doctor 


tle sense of 
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ta? However, I will obey your orders. 
W hat am I to look at 7” 

‘A tall and very extraordinary man, 
striking his arms out, thus and thus. I 
never saw any one looking so excited; and 
he flourishes a long sword now and again, 
as if he would like to cut everybody's 
head off. 


ship to ship, for an hour or more, with a 


There he has been going from 
long white boat, and a lot of men jump 
ing after him. Every one seems to be 
seared of him, and he stumps along the 
deck just as if he were on springs, and 


You 


see that heavy brig outside the rest, paint 


one spring longer than the other. 


well, she began to 
ay, but he fired a 
and she had 
to come back again and drop her colors. 


ed with ten port-holes; 
make sail and 
oun 


run aw 
quite a real cannon 
Oh, is it some very great admiral, papa 
Perhaps Lord Nelson himself; I would go 
and be seasick for three days to see Lord 
Nelson. Papa, it must be Lord Nelson.” 

‘*My dear, Lord Nelson is a little, short 
man, with a very brisk walk, and one arm 
Now let 
W hereabout is he now, Janetta ?” 

“* Do that 


schooner, papa, just behind a pilot-boat ¢ 


gone. me see who this can be. 


you see clumsy - looking 


He is just in front of her foremast—mak 
ing such a fuss 

‘“ What eyes you have got, my child! 
You see better without the glass than I do 
with it.—Oh, now | Why, I 
might have guessed. Of course it is that 


have him! 


very active man and vigilant officer Lieu 
tenant Carroway.” 

‘Captain Carroway from Bridlington, 
papa? Why, what can he be doing with 
such authority? | 
him, but 


cuard.” 


have often heard of 


lL thought he was only a coast 

‘*He is, as you say, showing great au- 
thority, and, I bad lan- 
cuage, for which he is quite celebrated. 


fear, using very 
However, the telescope refuses to repeat 
it, for which it is much to be commended. 
But every allowance must be made for a 
man who has to deal with a wholly un 
cultivated race, and not of natural piety, 
like ours.” 

‘* Well, papa, I doubt if ours have too 
much, though you always make the best 
of them. 
and do 
there.” 

‘You know that the revenue officers 
must take the law into their own hands 
sometimes, 


3ut let me look again, please ; 
tell what he 


me can be doing 


There have lately been cer- 
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tain rumors of some contraband proceed 
ings on the Yorkshire coast. Not in Flam- 
borough parish, of course, and perhaps 
probably, I may say—a long way off—” 

‘* Papa dear, will you never confess that 
free trade prevails and flourishes greatly 
even under your own dear nose ¢” 

‘Facts do not warrant me in any such 
assertion. If the fact were so, it must 
have been brought officially before me. 
| decline to listen to uncharitable rumors. 


But however that matter may be, there | 
are ollicers on the spot to deal with it. | 


My commission as a justice of the peace 


gives me no cognizance of offenses—if | 


such there are—upon the high seas. Ah! 
you see something particular; my dear, 
what is it?” 

‘Captain Carroway has found some- 
thing, or somebody, of great importance. 
He has got a man by the collar, and he 
is absolutely dancing with delight. Ah! 
there he goes, dragging him along the 
deck as if he were a cod-fish or a conger. 
And now, I declare, he is lashing his arms 
gs with a great thick rope. Papa, 
is that legal, without even a warrant ?” 


and le 


‘IT can hardly say how far his powers 
may extend, and he is just the man to ex- 
tend them farther. I only hope not to be 
involved in the matter. Maritime law is 
not my province.” 

‘But, papa, it is much within three 
miles of the shore, if that has got any- 
thing to do with it. 
They are all coming here; I am almost 
sure that they will apply to you. Yes, 


My goodness me! 


two boat-loads of people, racing to get their 


oars out, and to be here first. Where are | 


your spectacles, dear papa? You had bet- 
ter go and get up the law before they 
come. You will scarcely have time, they 
» fast—a white boat and a 
black boat. The prisoner is in the white 


are coming s 


boat, and the officer has got him by the 
collar still. The men in the white boat 
will want to commit him, and the men in 
the black boat ere his friends, no doubt, 
coming for a habeas corpus 

**My dear, what nonsense you do talk! 
What has a simple justice of the peace 

‘* Never mind that, papa; my facts are 
sound—sounder than yours about smug- 
cling, I fear. But do hurry in, and get 
up the law. Iwill goand lock both gates, 
to give you more time.” 

‘*Do nothing of the kind, Janetta. <A 
magistrate should be accessible always: 


and how can I get up the law, without 
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knowing what it is to be about—or even 
a clerk to help me? And perhaps they 
are not coming here at all. They may be 
only landing their prisoner.” 

‘Tf that were it, they would not be 
coming so, but rowing toward the proper 
| place, Bridlington Quay, where their sta 

tion-house is. Papa, you are in for it, 
and I am getting eager. May I come and 
hear all about it? I should be a great 
| support to you, you know. And they 
would tell the truth so much better!” 

‘*Janetta, what are you dreaming of ? 
It may even be a case of secrecy.” 

** Secrecy, papa, with two boat-loads of 
men and about thirty ships involved in it! 
| Oh, do let me hear all about it!” 

‘‘ Whatever it may be, your presence 
is not required, and would be improper. 
Unless I should happen to want a book; 
and in that case I might ring for you.” 

**Oh, do, papa, do! No one else can 
ever find them. Promise me now that 
vou will want a book. If I am not there, 
| there will be no justice done. I wish you 
severely to reprimand, whatever the facts 
of the case may be, and even to punish, if 

you can, that tall, lame, violent, ferocious 
| man, for dragging the poor fellow about 
| like that, and cutting him with ropes, 
when completely needless, and when he 
was quite at his mercy. It is my opinion 
| that the other man does not deserve one 
bit of it; and whatever the law may be, 
papa, your duty is to strain it benevolent- 
| ly, and question every syllable upon the 
| stronger side.” 

‘** Perhaps I had better resign, my dear, 
upon condition that you shall be appoint- 
ed in the stead of me. It might be a pop- 
ular measure, and would secure universal 
justice.” 

‘*Papa, I would do justice to myself 
which is a thing you neverdo. But here, 
they are landing; and they hoist him out 
as if he were a sack, or a thing without a 
joint. They could scarcely be harder with 
a man compelled to be hanged to-morrow 

| morning.” 

‘*Condemned is what you mean, Janet- 
ta. You never will understand the use 
of words. What a nice magistrate you 
would make!” 

‘‘There can be no more correct expres- 
sion. Would any man be hanged if he 
were not compelled? Papa, you say the 
most illegal things sometimes. Now 
please to. go in and get up your legal 
points. Let me go and meet those people 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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for you. I will keep them waiting till 
you are quite ready.” 

‘*My dear, you will go to your room, 
and try to learn a little patience. 


begin to be too pat with your own opin- 
ions, which in a young lady is ungraceful. 
There, you need not ery, my darling, be- 
cause your opinions are always sensible, | 


and I value them very highly ; but still you | 


must bear in mind that you are but a girl.” 


‘* And behave accordingly, as they say. | 


Nobody can do more so. But though I 


am only a girl, papa, can you put your | 


hand upon a better one ?” 


Pr ; aa 
Certainly not, my dear; for going | 


down hill, I can always depend on you.” 


Suiting the action to the word, Dr. Up- | 
were a little touched | 


round, whose feet 
with gout, came down from his outlook 


to his kitechen-garden, and thence through 


the shrubbery back to his own study, 
where, with a little sigh, he put away his 
chess-men, and heartily hoped that 
might not be his favorite adversary who 


was coming before him to be sent to jail. | 
For although the good rector had a warm | 


regard, and even affection, for Robin Lyth, 


as a waif cast into his care, and then a | 


pupil wonderfully apt (which breeds love 


1} 
i 


for him to be ignorant that the law was 
More than once he had striven 


adverse. 


hard to lead the youth into some better | 


path of life, and had even induced him to 
‘follow the sea” for a short time in the 
merchant service. 
ture and of circumstances had very soon 
prevailed again, and Robin returned to his 
old pursuits with larger experience, and 
seamanship improved. 

A violent ringing at the gate bell, fol- 
lowed by equal urgency upon the front 
door, apprised the kind magistrate of a 
sharp call on his faculties, and perhaps a 
most unpleasant one. ‘‘The poor boy!” 
he said to himself—‘‘ poor boy! From 
Carroway’s excitement I greatly fear that 
it is indeed poor Robin. How many a 
grand game have we had! His new va- 
riety of that fine gambit scarcely begin- 
ning to be analyzed; and if I commit him 


to the meeting next week, when shall we | 


ever meet again? It will seem as if I did 

it because he won three games; and I cer- 

tainly was a little vexed with him. 

ever, I must be stern, stern, stern. Show 

them in, Betsy ; I am quite prepared.” 
Vor. LIX.—No. 354.—59 


You | 


it | 


1 the teacher), and after that a most gal- | 
lant and highly distinguished young pa- | 
rishioner—with all this it was a difficulty | 


But the force of na- | 


How- | 


| A noise, and a sound of strong language 
| in the hall, and a dragging of something 
on the oil-cloth, led up to the entry of a 
dozen rough men, pushed on by at least 
another dozen. 

‘* You will have the manners to take off 
| your hats,” said the magistrate, with all 
his dignity; ‘‘not from any undue defer- 
ence to me, but common respect to his 
Majesty.” 

‘* Off with your covers, you sons of’ 
something, shouted a loud voice; and then 
the lieutenant, with his blade still drawn, 
| stood before them. 

‘*Sheathe your sword, Sir,” said Dr. 
| Upround, in a voice which amazed the of- 
ficer. 

‘*T beg your Worship’s pardon,” he be- 
| gan, with his grim face flushing purple, 
but his sword laid where it should have 
| been; ‘* but if you knew half of the worry 
I have had, you would not care to rebuke 
me. Cadman, have you him by the 
neck? Keep your knuckles into him, 
while I make my deposition.” 

‘*Cast that man free. I receive no dep- 
| ositions with a man half strangled before 


vot 


me. 

The men of the coast-guard glanced at 
their commander, and receiving a surly 
nod, obeyed. But the prisoner could not 
stand as yet; he gasped for breath, and 
some one set him on a chair. 

‘*Your Worship, this is a mere matter 
of form,” said Carroway, still keeping 
eyes on his prey; ‘if I had my own way, 
I would not trouble you at all, and I be- 
lieve it to be quite needless. Forthis man 
is an outlaw felon, and not entitled to any 
grace of law; but I must obey my orders.” 

‘Certainly you must, Lieutenant Car- ' 
roway, even though you are better ac 
quainted with the law. You are ready to 
be sworn? Take this book, and follow 
me.” 

This being done, the worthy magistrate 
prepared to write down what the gallant 
officer might say, which, in brief, came to 
this, that having orders to seize Robin 
Lyth wherever he might find him, and 
having sure knowledge that said Robin 
was on board of a certain schooner vessel, 
the Elizabeth, of Goole, the which he had 
laden with goods liable to duty, he, Charles 
Carroway, had gently laid hands on him, 
and brought him to the nearest justice of 
the peace, to obtain an order of commit 
ment. 

All this, 





at fifty times the length here 
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given, Lieutenant Carroway deposed on 
oath, while his Worship, for want of a 


clerk, set it down in his own very neat 


handwriting. But several very coaly- 
looking men, who could scarcely be taught 
to keep silence, observed that the magis- 
trate smiled once or twice; and this made 
them wait a bit, and wink at one another. 

‘Very clear indeed, Lieutenant Car- 
roway,” said Dr. Upround, with specta- 
cles on nose. ‘* Good Sir, have the kind 
ness to sign your deposition. It may be- 
come my duty to commit the prisoner, 
upon identification. 
evidence, confirmatory evidence. sut 
first we will hear what he has to say. 
Robin Lyth, stand forward.” 

‘Me no Robin Lyth, Sar; no Robin 
nan or woman,” cried the captive, try- 
ing very hard to stand; ‘*me only a poor 
Francais, make liberty to what you call 
row, row, sweem, sweem, sail, sail, from 
la belle France; for why, for why, there 
is no import to nobody.” 

‘*Your Worship, he is always going on 
about imports,” Cadman said, respectful- 
ly; ‘that is enough to show who he is.” 

“You may trust me to know him,” 
cried Lieutenant Carroway. 
fellow, no more of that stuff! He can 
pass himself off for any countryman 
whatever. He knows all their jabber, 
Sir, better than his own. Puta cork be- 
tween his teeth, Hackerbody. I never 
did see such a noisy rogue. He is Robin 
Ly th all over.” 

‘‘Tll be blest if he is, nor under nay 
ther,” cried the biggest of the coaly men; 


‘this here froggy come out of a Chaise | of no proclamation, exaction, or even ¢a- 


‘“My fine | 


heartily trust that you may not suffe; 
‘from having discharged your duty in a 
manner most truly exemplary, if only the 
example had been the right one. This 
gentleman is no more Robin Lyth than 
1 am.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DISCIPLINE ASSERTED. 


As soon as his troublesome visitors 


| were gone, the rector sat down in his 


Of that I must have | 


deep arm-chair, laid aside his spectacles, 
and began to think. His face, while he 
thought, lost more and more of the calm 


| and cheerful expression which made it so 


pleasant a face to gaze upon; and he 


| sighed, without knowing it, at some dark 


| old head. 


| ideas, and gave a little shake of his grand 


The revenue officer had called 


| his favorite pupil and cleverest parishion 


er ‘‘a felon outlaw; and if that were so, 


| Robin Lyth was no less than a convicted 


criminal, and must not be admitted with 
in his doors. Formerly the regular pen 
alty for illicit importation had been the 


| forfeiture of the goods when caught, and 


. ‘ | 
and Mary as had run up from Dunkirk. 
I know Robin Lyth as well as our own | 


figure-head. But what good to try rea- 
son with that there revenue hofficer ?” 

At this, all his friends set a good laugh 
up, and wanted to give him a cheer for 
such a speech; but that being hushed, 
they were satisfied with condemning his 
organs of sight and their own quite fairly. 

‘Lieutenant Carroway,” his Worship 
said, amidst an impressive silence, ‘‘I 
greatly fear that you have allowed zeal, 


my dear Sir, to outrun discretion. Robin 


the smugglers (unless they made resist 
ance or carried fire-arms) were allowed to 
escape and retrieve their bad luck, which 
they very soon contrived to do. And as 
yet, upon this part of the coast, they had 
not been guilty of atrocious crimes, such 
as the smugglers of Sussex and Hamp 
shire—who must have been utter fiends 

committed, thereby raising all the land 
against them. Dr. Upround had heard 
pias issued against this young free-trader ; 
and he knew well enough that the worst 
offenders were not the bold seamen who 
contracted for the run, nor the people of 
the coast who were hired for the carriage, 


| but the rich indwellers who provided all 


Lyth is a young, and in many ways high- | 


ly respected, parishioner of mine. He 
may have been guilty of casual breaches 


of the laws concerning importation—laws 
which fluctuate from year to year, and | 
require deep knowledge of legislation | 
both to observe and to administer. I 


,of growing any worse. 


the money, and received the lion’s share 
of all the profits. And with these the 
law never even tried to deal. However, 
the magistrate-parson resolved that, in 


| spite of all the interest of tutorship and 


chess-play, and even all the influence of 
his wife and daughter (who: were hearty 
admirers of brave smuggling), he must 
either reform this young man, or compel 
him to keep at a distance, which would 
be very sad. 

Meanwhile the lieutenant had departed 
in a fury, which seemed to be incapable 
Never an oath 
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did he utter all the way to the landing | would not give his little Geraldine’s worst 
where his boat was left; and his men, who ! frock for all the fellow’s grand coat of 
knew how much that meant, were afraid | arms, and freedom in a snuff-box, and 
»do more than just wink at one another. | golden shields, and devices, this, that, and 
Even the sailors of the collier schooner | the other, with Bona Robas to support 
forbore to jeer him, until he was afloat, | them. 
when they gave him three fine rounds of To this conclusion he was fairly come, 
nock cheers, to which the poor French- | after a good meal, and with the second 
man contributed a shriek. For this | glass of the finest Jamaica pine-apple rum 
bl 


man had been most inhospitably treated, which he drank from pure principle, 


I 
} 
i 


through his strange but undeniable like because it was not smuggled—steaming 
ness to a perfidious Briton. und scenting the blue curls of his pip 
‘Home!” cried the officer, glowering | when his admirable wife came in to say 


at those fellows, while his men held their | that on no account would she interrupt 


oars, and were ready to rush at them. | him. 





‘Home, with a will! Give way, men!” ‘*My dear, lam busy, and am very glad 
not another word he spoke, till they | to hear it. Pish! where have I put all 
hed the steps at Bridlington. Then | those accounts ?” 


fixed stern eyes upon Cadman, who| ‘‘Charles, you are not doing any ac 
\ nly strove to meet them, and he said, | counts. When you have done your pipe 
‘Come to me in one hour and a half.” | and glass, 1 wish to say a quiet word or 
Cadman touched his hat without an an-| two. Iam sure that there is not a wom 





swer, saw to the boat, and then went home | an in a thousand 

along the quay. | ‘* Matilda, I know it. Nor one in fifty 
Carroway, though of a violent temper, | thousand. You are very vood at figures 

e ally when laughed at, was not of | will you take this sheet away with you ? 

tl idfast and sedentary wrath which | Eight o'clock will be quite time enough 





chews the cud of grievances, and feeds | for it. 

upon it in a shady place. He had a good ‘*My dear, I am always too pleased to 
wife—though a little overclean—and sey- | do whatever I can to help you. But | 
en fine-appetited children, who gave him | must talk to you now; really I must say 
the greatest pleasure in providing victuals. | a few words about something, tired as you 
Also, he had his pipe, and his quiet cor 


i 





may be, Charles, and well deserving of a* 
ers, sacred to the atmosphere and the | little good sleep, which you never seem 
private thoughts of Carroway. Andhere | able to manage in bed. You told me 


1 
’ | 
he would of 


ten be ambitious even now, | you know, that you expected Cadman, 
perceiving no good reason why he might | that surly, dirty fellow, who delights to 
not yet command a line-of-battle ship, and | spoil my stones, and would like nothing 
run up his own flag, and nobly tread his | better than to take the pattern out of 
own lofty quarter-deck. If so, he would | our drawing-room Kidderminster. Now 
have Mrs. Carroway on board, and not|I have a reason for saying something. 
only on the boards, but at them; so that | Charles, will you listen to me once, just 


a challenge should be issued every day for | once ?” 


any other ship in all the service todisplay | ‘‘I never do anything else,” said the 
white so wholly spotless, and black so void | husband, with justice, and meaning no 


of streakiness. And while he was dwell- | mischief. 


ing upon personal matters—which, after | ‘*Ah! how very seldom you hear me 


all, concerned the nation most—he had | talk; and when I do, I might just as well 
tried very hard to discover any reason | address the winds! But for once, my 
(putting paltry luck aside) why Horatio | dear, attend, doimplore you. That sur- 


Nelson should be a Lord, and what was | ly, burly Cadman will be here directly, 
more to the purpose, an admiral, while | and I know that you are much put out 
Charles Carroway (his old shipmate, and | with him. Now I tell you he is danger 





in every way superior, who could eat him | ous, savagely dangerous; I can see it in 
at a mouthful, if only he were good | his unhealthy skin. Oh, Charles, where 
enough) should now be no more than a| have you put down your pipe? I clean- 
‘long-shore lieutenant, and a Jonathan | ed that shelf this very morning! How 
Wild of the revenue. However, as for | little I thought when I promised to be 
envying Nelson, the Lord knew that he| yours that you ever would knock out 




































































































































































































































































































































your ashes like that! But do bear in | duty. 


| 
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I shall sit up and pray every d 


yl 
arn 


mind, dear, whatever you do, if anything | night you are out, and the whole place 


happened to you, what ever would become 
of all of us? All your sweet children 
and your faithful wife— I declare you 
have made two great rings with your 
tumbler upon the new cover of the table.” 

‘* Matilda, that has been done ever so 
long. But I am almost certain this tum- 
bler leaks.” 

‘**So you always say; just as if I would 
You never will think of simply 
wiping the rim every time you use it; 
when I put you a saucer for your glass, 
vou forget it; there never was such a 
man, I do believe. I shall have to stop 
the rum and water altogether.” 

‘*No,no,no. Dlldo anything you like. 
I'll have a tumbler made with a saucer to 
it—Ill buy a piece of oil-cloth the size of 
a foretop-sail—Tll—” 


al YX + 
allow it, 


‘*Charles, no nonsense, if you please: 
as if I were ever unreasonable! But your 
quickness of temper is such that I dread 
what you may say to that Cadman. Re- 
member what opportunities he has, dear. 
He might shoot you in the dark any night, 
my darling, and put it upon the smug- 
glers, 
man, and make him your enemy. He is 
so spiteful; and I should be in terror the 
whole night long.” 

** Matilda, in the house you may com- 
mand me as you please—even in my own 
cuddy here. But as regards my duty, 
you know well that I permit no interfer- 
ence. And I should have expected you 
A pretty officer I 
should be if I were afraid of my own 
men! When a man is to blame, I tell 
him so, in good round language, and shall 
do so now. This man is greatly to blame, 
and I doubt whether to consider him a 
fool or a rogue. If it were not that he 
has seven children, as we have, I would 
discharge him this very night.” 

‘*Charles, I am very sorry for his seven 
children, but our place is to think of our 
own seven first. I beg you, I implore 
you, to discharge the man; for he has not 
the courage to harm you, I believe, except 
with the cowardly advantage he has got. 
Now promise me either to say nothing to 
him, or to discharge him, and be done with 
him.” 

‘** Matilda, of such things you know 
nothing; and I can not allow you to say 
any more.” 

“Very well, very well. 


to have more sense. 


I know my 





I entreat you not to irritate the | 








will go to the dogs, of course. Of the 
smugglers I am not afraid one bit, nor of 
any honest fighting, such as you are used 
to. But oh, my dear Charles, the very 


bravest man can do nothing against base 


treachery.” 

‘To dream of such things shows a bad 
imagination,” Carroway answered, stern- 
ly; but seeing his wife’s eyes fill with 
tears, he took her hand gently, and begged 
her pardon, and promised to be very care 
ful. ‘‘I am the last man to be rash,” he 
said, ‘‘after getting so many more kicks 
than coppers. I never had a fellow unde1 
my command who would lift a finger to 
harm me. And you must remember, my 
darling Tilly, that I command English- 
men, not Lascars.” 

With this she was forced to be content, 
to the best of her ability; and Geraldin¢ 
ran bouncing in from school to fill le 
father’s pipe for him; so that by the tim: 
John Cadman came, his commander had 
almost forgotten the wrath created by the 
failure of the morning. But unluckily 
Cadman had not forgotten the words and 
the look he received before his comrades. 

‘‘ Here I am, Sir, to give an account of 
myself,” he said, in an insolent tone, hav- 
ing taken much liquor to brace him for 
the meeting. ‘‘Is it your pleasure to say 
out what you mean ?” 

‘* Yes, but not here. 
me to the station.” 


You will follow 


The lieutenant took 


‘his favorite staff, and set forth, while his 


wife, from the little window, watched him 
with a very anxious gaze. She saw her 
husband stride in front with the long 
rough gait she knew so well, and the 
swing of his arms which always showed 
that his temper was not in its best condi- 
tion; and behind him Cadman slouched 
along, with his shoulders up and his red 
hands clinched. And the poor wife sadly 
went back to work, for her life was a truly 
anxious one. 

The station, as it was rather grandly 
called, was a hut, about the size of a four- 
post bed, upon the low cliff, undermined 
by the sea, and even then threatened to 
be swept away. Here was a tall flag-staff 
for signals, and a place for a beacon-light 
when needed, and a bench with a rest for 
aspy-glass. In the hut itself were signal 
flags, and a few spare muskets, and a keg 
of bullets, with maps and codes hung 
round the wall, and flint and tinder, and 


a good many pipes, and odds and ends on | 


ledges. Carroway was very proud of this 
place, and kept the key strictly in his own 
pocket, and very seldom allowed a man 
to pass through the narrow doorway. But 
he liked to sit inside, and see them look 
ing desirous to come in. 

‘* Stand there, Cadman,” he said, as soon 
as he had settled himself in the one hard 
chair; and the man, though thoroughly 
primed for revolt, obeyed the old habit, 
and stood outside. 

‘*‘Once more you have misled me, Cad 
More 


common 


man, and abused my confidence. 


than that, you have made me a 
1 
I: 


vughing-stock and 
even for a learned gentleman, magistrate 


of divinity. 


for seores of fools, 
I was not content with your 
information until you confirmed it by let 
ters you preduced from men well known 
to you, as you said, and even from the in- 
land trader who had contracted for the 
venture. The schooner Elizabeth, of 
Goole, disruised as a collier, was to | ring 
to, with Robin Lyth on board of her, and 
the goods in her hold under covering of 
coal,and to run the goods at the South 
Flamborough landing this very night. I 
have searched the Elizabeth from stem to 
stern, and the craft brought up alongside 

and all I have found is a wretched 
Frenchman, who skulked so that I made 
sure of him, and not a blessed anker of 


of her; 


foreign brandy, nor even a forty-pound | 
You had that packet of letters | 


bag of tea. 
in your neck-tie. Hand them to me this 


moment—” 


‘Tf your Honor has made up your mind 


to think that a sailor of the Royal Navy 

‘Cadman, none of that! No lick-spit 
tle lies to me; those letters, that I may 
them! You shall have them 
back, if they are right. And I will pay 
you a half crown for the loan.” 

“Tf I was to leave they letters in your 
hand, I could never hold head up in Bur- 
lington no more.” 


establish 


Your 
duty is to hold up your head with me, and 
those who find you in bread and butter.” 


“That is no concern of mine. 


The folk 
gets nothing. Them 
and 


very little bread to speak of. 
that does the work 
that 


came.” 


does nothing gets the name 


‘* Fellow, no reasoning, but obey me 
Carroway shouted, with his temper rising. 


‘* Hand over those letters, or you leave the 


service.” 
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‘**How can I give away another man’s 
property ?” As he said these words, the 
man folded his arms, as who should say, 
‘That is all you get out of me.” 

‘Is that the way you speak to your 
commanding officer? Who owns those 
letters, then, according to your ideas ?” 

‘‘Butcher Hewson; and he says that 
you shall have them as soon as he sees the 
money for his little bill.” 

This was a trifle too much for Carro- 
Up he jumped with 
speed, took one stride through the station 


surprising 


door, and seizing Cadman by the collar, 
shook him, wrung his ear with the left 
hand, which was like a pair of pincers, 
and then with the other flung him back- 
ward as if he were an empty bag. Thi 
fellow was too much amazed to strike, or 
close with him, or even swear, but received 
the vehement impact without any stay be- 
hind him. So that he stagger d back, hat 
downward, and striking one heel on 
stone, fell over the brink of the 
clitf to the sand below. 

The lieutenant, who never had thought 
of this, was terribly seared, and his wrath 
turned cold. For although the fall was 
of no great depth, and the ground at the 


shallow 


bottom so soft, if the poor man had struck 
it poll foremost, as he fell, it was likely 
Without any 
thought of his crippled heel, Carroway 
took the jump himself. 


that his neck was broken. 


As soon as he recovered from the jar, 
which shook his stiff joints and stiffer 
back, he ran to the coast-guardsman and 
raised him, and found him very much in- 
clined to swear. This was a good sign, 
and the officer was thankful, and raised 
him in the gravelly sand, and kindly re- 
quested him to have it out and to thank 
the Lord as soon as he felt better. But 
Cadman, although he very came 
round, abstained from every token of 
gratitude. Falling with his mouth wide 


soon 


| open in surprise, he had filled it with 
cravel of 


inferior taste, as a tidy sewer 


| pipe ran out just there, and at every exe- 
| cration he discharged a little. 
‘*Precious little butter I ever gets, and 


‘*“What can be done with a fellow so 
ungrateful ?” cried the leutenant, stand- 


| ing stiffly up again; ‘‘ nothing but to let 


him come back to his manners. Hark 


you, John Cadman, between your bad 


| words, if a glass of hot grog will restore 
| your right wits, you 


‘an come up and 
have it, when your clothes are brushed.” 
With these words Carroway strode off 





et adie 


> 


Pete Rts teal teal mck GIP. oe Wwe ot: 


cams sy > = ae 


“gee 


siete said caine: 


a 


SORRY 
seein me 


to his cottage, without even deigning to | 


look back, for a minute had been enough | 
to show him that no very serious harm | 
was done. | 

The other man did not stir until his of- | 
ficer was out of sight; and then he arose 
and rubbed himself, but did not care to | 
co for his rummer of hot grog. 


‘‘T must work this off,” the lieutenant | 


| 


said, as soon as he had told his wife, and 
received his scolding; ‘* lean not sit down; 
I must do something. My mind is be- 
coming too much for me, I fear. Can 
you expect me to be laughed at? Ishall | 
take a little sail in the boat; the wind 
suits, and I particular reason. 
Expect me, my dear, when you see me.” 
In half an hour the largest boat, which 


| 


have a 


carried a brass swivel-gun in her bows, 
was stretching gracefully across the bay, 
with her three white sails flashing back 
the sunset. The lieutenant steered, and | 
he had four men with him, of whom Cad- | 
man was not one, that worthy being left 

S } 
at home to nurse his bruises and his dud- 
geon. These four men now were quite | 
marvellously civil, having heard of their 
comrade’s plight, and being pleased alike 
with that and with 
prowe Ss, 


their commander's 
For Cadman was by no means | 
popular among them, because, though his | 
pay was the same as theirs, he always | 
tried to be looked up to; the while his | 
manners were not distinguished, and | 
scarcely could be called polite, when 2 | 

In deris- | 
ion of this, and of his desire for mastery, 
they had taken to call him ‘* Boatswain | 
Jack,” or ‘‘John Boatswain,” and pro- | 
voked him by a subscription to present | 
him with a pig-whistle. For these were | 
men who liked well enough to receive | 
hard words from their betters who were | 


supper required to be paid for. 


masters of their business, but saw neither | 
virtue nor value in submitting to superior | 
airs from their equals. 
The Royal George, as this boat was eall- | 
ed, passed through the fleet of quiet ves- 
sels, some of which trembled for a second | 
visitation ; but not deigning to molest 
them, she stood on, and rounding Flam- | 
borough Head, passed by the pillar rocks | 
called King and Queen, and bore up for | 
the North Landing cove. Here sail _ 
| 


taken in, and oars were manned; and Car- 
roway ordered his men to pull in to the 
entrance of each of the well-known caves. 

To enter these, when any swell is run- | 
ning, requires great care and experience; 


| Stave 
| china. 
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and the Royal George had too much beam 
to do it comfortably, even in the best of 
weather. And now what the sailors eal] 


| a ‘‘ chopping sea” had set in with the turn 


of the tide, although the wind was still 


| off-shore; so that even to lie to at the 


mouth made rather a ticklish job of it. 
The men looked at one another, and did 
not like it, for a badly handled oar would 
have cast them on the rocks, which are 
villainously hard and jagged, and would 
in the toughest boat, like biscuit 
However, they durst not say that 
they feared it; and by skill and steadiness 
they examined all three caves quite enough 
to be certain that no boat was in them. 
The largest of the three, and perhaps 


| the finest, was the one they first came to, 
| which already was beginning to be called 


the cave of Robin Lyth. The dome is 


| very high, and sheds down light when the 


gleam of the seastrikesinward. From the 
gloomy mouth of it, as far as they could 
venture, the lapping of the wavelets could 
be heard all round it, without a boat, or 
even a balk of wood to break it. Then they 
tried echo, whose clear answer hesitates 


where any soft material is; but the shout 


rang only of hard rock and glassy water. 
To make assurance doubly sure, they lit a 
blue-light, and sent it floating through 
the depths, while they held their position 
with two boat-hooks and a fender. The 
cavern was lit up with a very fine effect, 
but not a soul inside of it to animate the 
And to tell the truth, the bold in- 
vaders were by no means grieved at this; 
for if there had been smugglers there, it 


seene., 


| would have been hard to tackle them. 


Hauling off safely, which was worse 
than running in, they pulled across the 


| narrow cove, and rounding the little head- 


land, examined the Church Cave and the 
Dovecote likewise, and with a like result. 
Then heartily tired, and well content with 
having done all that man could do, they 
set sail again in the dusk of the night, 


|and forged their way against a strong 


ebb-tide toward the softer waters of Brid- 
lington, and the warmer comfort of their 
humble homes. 


—_————— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DELICATE INQUIRIES. 


A GENUINE summer day pays a visit 
nearly once in the season to Flambor- 


|} ough; and when it does come, it has a 





wonderful effect. Often the sun shines 
brightly there, and often 
hot with thunder; but 


the air broods 
the sun owes his 
brightness to sweep of the wind, which 
sweeps away his warmth as well; while, 
the other hand, the thunder-clouds, 
like heavy smoke capping the 


on 
headland, 
may oppress the air with heat, but are not 
of sweet summer's beauty. 

For once, however, the fine day came, 
and the natives made haste 
Be 
found a hundred and fifty faults with it. 
Most of the men truly wanted a good 
leep, after being lively all the night upon 
the waves, and the heat and the yellow 
light came in upon their eyes, and set the 
flies buzzing all about them. And even 
the women, who had slept out their time, 


} ] 
ne ci 


to revile it. 
fore it was three hours old they had 


S 


ock ticking, | 
were vexed with the sun, which kept their 


and talked quietly, like t 


kettles from good boiling, and wrote upon 
their But 
neighbor's 


faces the vears of their life. 
her 
appearance, on the strength of the troubl 
she had been through. For the matter of 
that, the sun eared not the 


each made allowance for 


es 


selvage of a 
shadow what was thought of him, but went 
his bright way with a seattering of clouds 
and a tossing of vapors anywhere. Upon 
the few fishermen who gave up hope of 
and came to stand dazed in their 
doorways, white walls and 
chalky stones, and dusty roads, produced 
the same effect as if they had put on their 
fathers’ goggles. Therefore they yawned 
their way back to their room, and poked up 
the fire, without which, at Flamborough, 
no hot weather would be half hot enough. 
The children, however, vide 
awake, and so were the washer-women, 
whose turn it had been to sleep last night 
for the labors of the morning. 
plying hand and tongue in a 
the three cross-roads, where gaffers and 
gammers of by-gone time had up 
troughs of proven wood, and the bilge of 
a long storm-beaten boat, near a pool of 
Stout arms were 
roped with curd, and wedding rings looked | 
slippery things, and thumb-nails bordered 
with 


sleep, 


the glare of 


were 


These were 


little field by 


set 


softish water. brown 


inveterate black, like broad beans | 


ripe for planting, shone through a hubbub | ** 


of snowy froth; while sluicing and wring- 
ing and rinsing went on over the bubbled 
and lathery turf; and every handy bush | 
or stub, and every tump of wiry grass, was | 
sheeted with white, like a ship in full sail, | 
and shining in the sun-glare. 
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From time to time these active women 
glanced back at their cottages, to see that 
the hearth was still alive, or at their little 
daughters squatting under the low wall 
which kept them from the road, where 
they had got all the babies to nurse, and 
their toes and other members to compare, 
But from 
their washing ground the women could 
not see the hill that brings to the bottom 
of the village the 
erby. 


and dandelion chains to make. 


crooked road from Sew- 
Down that hill came a horseman 
slowly, with nobody to notice him, though 
himself on the watch for everybody; and 
there in the bottom below the first cottage 
he allowed his horse to turn aside and cool 
hot feet 
spread by Providence for the comfort of 


and leathery lips, in a brown pool 


wayworn roadsters. 

The horse looked as if he had labored 
far, while his rider was calmly resting; 
for the cross-felled sutures of his flank 
were crusted with gray perspiration, and 
the runnels of his shoulders were dabbled ; 
and now it 
how he sucked the earthy-flavored water, 
so as to keep time with the heaving of his 
barrel. 


behooved him to be careful 


In a word, he was drinking as if 
he would burst—as his hostler at home oft- 
en told him—but the clever old roadster 
knew better than that, and timing it well 
between snorts and coughs, was tighten- 
ing his girths with deep pleasure. 

‘* Enough, my friend, is as good as a 
feast,” said his rider to him, gently, yet 
strongly pulling up the far-stretched head, 
‘*and too much is worse than a famine.” 

The horse, though he did not belong to 
this gentleman, but was hired by him only 
yesterday, had already discovered that, 
with him on his back, his own judgment 
must lie dormant, so that he quietly whisk 
ed his tail and glanced with regret at the 
waste of his drip, and then, with a round- 
about step, to prolong the pleasure of this 
little wade, sadly but steadily out he walk 
ed, and, after the necessary shake, began 
his first invasion of the village. His rider 


| said nothing, but kept a sharp look-out. 


Now this was Master Geoffrey Mor- 
dacks, of the ancient city of York, a gen 
eral factor and land agent. What a 
general factor” is, or is not, none but 
himself can pretend to say, even in these 
days of definition, and far less in times 
when thought was and perhaps 
Mr. Mordacks would rather have it so. 
3ut any one who paid him well could 


loose : 


| trust him, according to the ancient state 
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£ things. To look at him, nobody would 


even dare to think that money could be a | 
consideration to him, or the name of it | 


other than an insult. So lofty and stead- 
fast his whole appearance was, and he put 
Up- 
right, stiff, and well appointed with a 
Roman nose, he rode with the seat of a 
soldier and the decision of a tax-collect- 
or. From his long steel spurs to his hard 
coned hat not a soft line was there, nor 
a feeble curve. Stern honesty and strict 
purpose stamped every open piece of him 
so strictly that a man in a hedge-row fos- 
tering devious principles, and resolved to 
try them, could do no more than run 


back his shoulders so manfully. 


of it. 
But in those rough and dangerous times, 


the view of a pistol-butt went further than 
sternest aspect of strong eyes. 
Mordacks well knew this, and did not neg- 
lect his knowledge. 
stock of a heavy pistol shone above either 
holster, and a cavalry sword in a leathern 
scabbard hung within easy reach of hand. 
Altogether this gentleman seemed not one 
to be rashly attacked by daylight. 

No man had ever dreamed as yet of 
coming to this outlandish place for plea- 
sure of the prospect. 
lonely rider was descried from the wash- 
ing field over the low wall of the lane, 


the women made up their minds at once | 


that it must be a justice of the peace, or 
some great rider of the 
way to see Dr. Upandown, or at the least 
a high 
great sheep-stealing. Not that any such 
crime was known in the village itself of 


Flamborough, which confined its opera- | 


tions to the sea: but in the outer world of 


a Flamborough man, too fond of mutton, 


had farmed some sheep on the downs, 
and lost them, which was considered a | 


judgment on him for willfully quitting 
ancestral ways. 

But instead of turning at the corner 
where the rector was trying to grow some 
trees, the stranger kept on along the 
rugged highway, and between the strag- 
gling cottages, so that the women rinsed 
their arms, and turned round to take a 
cood look at him, over the brambles and 
furze, and the wall of chalky flint and 
rubble. 

‘This is just what I wanted,” thought 


The brown walnut | 


So that when this | 


constable concerned with some | 


Geoffrey Mordacks: ‘‘skill makes luck. 
and I am always lucky. Now, first of 
all, to recruit the inner man.” 

At this time Mrs. Theophila Precious, 
generally called ‘‘ Tapsy,” the widow of a 
man who had been lost at sea, kept the 
‘**Cod with a Hook in his Gills,” the only 


| hostelry in Flamborough village, although 


there was another toward the Landing. 


| The cod had been painted from life—or 
| death—by a clever old fisherman who un- 


derstood him, and he looked so firm, and 


stiff, and hard, that a healthy man, with 
| purse enough to tire of butcher’s-meat, 


might grow in appetite by gazing. Mr. 


| Mordacks pulled up, and fixed steadfast 
away, and be thankful for the chance | 


eyes upon this noble fish, the while a score 


|of sharp eyes from the green and white 
| meadow were fixed steadfastly on him. 
when thousands of people were starving, | 


‘* How he shines with salt-water! 


How 


| firm he looks, and his gills as bright as a 
. . | 
Geoffrey 


rose in June! I have never yet tasted a 
cod at first hand. It is early in the day, 
but the air is hungry. My expenses are 
paid, and I mean to live well, for a strong 
mind will be required. I will have a cut 
out of that fish, to begin with.” 

Inditing of this, and of matters even 
better, the rider turned into the yard of 


| the inn, where an old boat (as usual) stood 


for a horse-trough, and sea-tubs served 
as buckets. Strong sunshine glared upon 
the oversaling tiles, and white buckled 
walls, and eracky lintels; but nothing 
showed life, except an old yellow cat, and 


|a pair of house-martins, who had scarce- 
fevenue, on his | 


ly time to breathe, such a number of lit- 
tle heads flipped out with a white flap 
under the beak of each, demanding mo- 
mentous victualling. At these the yel- 
low cat winked with dreamy jovfulness, 
well aware how fat they would be when 


they came to tumble out. 
land that malady was rife just now, and | 


‘* What a place of vile laziness!” grum- 
bled Mr. Mordacks, as he got off his horse, 
after vainly shouting ‘‘ Hostler!” and led 
him to the byre, which did duty for a sta- 
ble. ‘‘ York is a lazy hole enough, but 
the further you go from it, the lazier they 
get. No energy, no movement, no ambi- 
tion, anywhere. What a country! what 
a people! Ishall have to’go back and 
enlist the washer-women.”’ 

A Yorkshireman might have answered 
this complaint, if he thought it deserving 
of an answer, by requesting Master Mor- 


| dacks not to be so overquick, but to bide 


a wee bit longer before he made so sure 
of the vast superiority of his own wit, for 








) 


thea 
thie 


the sharp ones in the end of it. How- 
ever, the general factor thought that he 
could not have come to a better place to 
get all that he wanted out of everybody. 
He put away his saddle, and the saddle 
bags and sword, in a rough old sea-chest 
with a padlock to it, and having a sprinkle 
of chatf at the bottom. 


+ 


Then he calmly 
ok the key, as if the place were his, gave 
his horse a rackful of long-cut grass, and 
presented himself, with a lordly aspect, at 
the front door of the silent inn. Here he 
made noise enough to stir the dead; and 
at the conclusion reasonable time, 
during which she had finished a pleasant 
dream to the simmering of the kitchen 


of a 


pot, the landlady showed herself in the | 


stance, feeling for her keys with one 
hand, and rubbing her eyes with the oth- 
This was the head-woman of the vil- 
but seldom tyrannical, unless ill 
treated, Widow Precious, tall and square, 
and of no mean capacity. 
“Young mon,” with a deep voice she 
‘what is tha’ wi’ aw that 
clatter ?” 


** Alas, my dear madam, I am not a 


said, deein’ 


young man; and therefore time is more 
I have lived out half my 
allotted span, and shall never complete it 
unless I get food.” 

core 
plied Widow Precious, with slow truth. 
‘Young mon, what ‘ll ye hev ?” 

‘*Dinner, madam; dinner at the ear- 
liest moment. I have ridden far, and my 
back is sore, and my substance is calling 
for renewal.” 

** Ate, ate, ate, that’s t’ 


cins, 


} recious to me. 


om 
life o’ mon is aw a hoory,” re- 


waa of aw men- 


it. 

‘*Madam, you are most hospitable; and 
the place altogether seems to be of that 
description. What a beautiful room ! 
May I sit down? I perceive a fine smell 
of most delicate soup. 
how to do things at Flamborough.” 

‘* Young mon, ye can ha’ nune of yon 
potty. Yon’s for mesell and t’ childer.” 

‘* My excellent hostess, mistake me not. 


admirable culinary powers.” 
‘Yon’s beeg words. 
te ate?” 


‘*A fish like that upon your sign-post, | ‘‘I understand your question now as to 


madam, or at least the upper half of him; | 


and three dozen oysters just out of the 
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long heads might prove better than | sea, swimming 


Bud ye maa coom in, and erack o’ | 


Ah, you know | 


What ’ll ye hev 


|is worth a man’s last shilling. 


oF 
HY, 


in their 
lovely melted butter.” 
‘Young mon, hast tha gotten t’ brass ? 
Them ‘at ates offens forgets t’ reck’nin’.” 
‘* Yes, madam, I] the needful in 
abundance. Ecce signum! Which is 
Latin, madam, for the stamps of the king 
upon twenty guineas. 


own juice, with 


have 


One to be deposit 
ed in your fair hand for a taste, for a sniff, 
madam, such as I had of your pot.” 

‘*Na, na. No tokkins till a’ 
them. What ood your Warship be for 
ating when a’ boileth?” 


airned 


The general factor, perceiving his way, 
was steadfast to the shoulder eut of a de- 
cent cod; and though the full season was 
Mrs. 

Oysters there 


scarcely yet come, Precious knew 
where to find one. were 
none, but she gave him boiled limpets, 
and he thought it the manner of the place 
that madethem tough. After these things 
he had a duck of the noblest and best that 
live anywhere in England. Such ducks 
were then, and perhaps are still, the most 
remarkable of Flamborough. 
Not only because the air is fine, and the 
puddles and the dabblings of extraordi 
nary merit, and the wind fluffs up their 
pretty feathers while alive, 
quent poulterer by and-by will do; but be 
cause they have really distinguished birth, 
and adventurous, chivalrous, and bright 

Norman blood. 


residents 


as the elo 


To such purpose do 
1e gay voung Vikings of the world of 
quack pour in (when the weather and the 
time of year invite), equipped with red 
boots and plumes of purple velvet, to en- 


chant the coy lady ducks in soft water, and 


| eclipse the familiar and too legal drake. 


For a while they revel in the change of 
scene, the luxury of unsalted mud and 


| scarcely rippled water, and the sweetness 


and culture of tame dilly-ducks, to whom 


| their brilliant bravery, as well as an air 
| of romance and billowy peril, commends 


them too seductively. The responsible 
sire of the pond is grieved, sinks his un- 
appreciated bill into his back, and vainly 
reflects upon the vanity of love. 

From a loftier point of view, however, 


| this is a fine provision; and Mr. Mor 
[ do not aspire to such lofty pot-luck. J 
simply referred to it as a proof of your | 


dacks always took a lofty view of every 
thing. 

‘* A beautiful duck, ma’am ;a very grand 
duck!” in his usual loud and masterful 
tone, he exclaimed to Widow Precious. 
my ability to pay for him. Madam, he 

A goose 
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s a sinaller and a coarser bird. In what 
do you get them ?” 

‘They gets their own sells, wi’ the will 
of the Lord. What will your Warship be 
for ating, come after ?” 


nanner 


‘*None of your puddings and pies, if 
you please, nor your excellent jellies and 
custards. 
of fresh butter, and another imperial pint 


aie, 


Ol 
what I call a man,” 
thought Mrs. Precious, having neither pie 
nor pudding, as Master Mordacks was well 
knoweth 


‘Now yon is 


‘‘aisy to please, and a’ 

A’ 
A’ maa baide for a week, 
if a’ hath the tokkins.” 


aware; 
what a’ wants. 
* Flaambro. 


Mr. Mordacks felt that he had made his | 


ooting; but he was not the man to abide 
or a week where a day would suit his 
purpose. His rule was never to beat 
the bush when he could break 
through it, and he thought that he saw his 
way to do so now. Having finished his 
meal, he set down his knife with a bang, 
sat upright in the oaken chair, and gazed 
bold vet 
sturdy hostess. 

‘* You are wondering what has brought 
me here. That 1 will tell you in a very 
few words. Whatever I do is straight- 
forward, madam; and all the world may 
know it. That has been my character 
throughout life; and in that respect I dif- 
fer from the great bulk of mankind. 
Flamborough folk, however, are much of 
the very same nature aslam. We ought 
to get on well together. Times are very 
bad—very bad indeed. Icould put a good 
trifle of money in your way; but you tell 


f 
¢ 


about 


Ih a 


the truth without it, which is very, very | 
Yet people with a family have du- | 


noble. 
ties to discharge to them, and must sac- 
rifice their feelings to affection. Fifty 
guineas is a tidy little figure, ma’am. 
With the famine growing in the land, no 
parent should turn his honest back upon 
And to get the gold, and 
good at the same time, is a very rare 
chance indeed.” 


This speech 


fifty guineas. 


} 
ao 


vas too much for Widow 
Precious to carry to her settled judgment, 
verdict in a breath. She liked it, 
on the whole, but yet there might be many 
things upon the other side; so she did 
what Flamborough generally does, when 
desirous to consider things, as it generally 
That is to say, she stood with her feet 
well apart, and her arms akimbo, and her 


‘ 


and ret 


is. 


A red Dutch cheese, with a pat | 


mought ‘a been born | 


pleasant manner at the | 


You | 


| head thrown back to give the hinder part 
a rest, and no sign of speculation in her 
eyes, although they certainly were not 
dull. When these good people are in 
| this frame of mind and body, it is hard 
| to say whether they look more wise or 
| foolish. Mr. Mordacks, impatient as he 
was, even after so fine a dinner, was not 
far from catching the infection of slow 
| thought, which spreads itself as pleasant- 
| ly as that of slow discourse. 
| ‘You are heeding me, madam; you 
have quick wits,” he said, without any 
| sarcasm, for she rescued the time from 
waste by affording a study of the deepest 
| wisdom ; ‘‘you are wondering how the 
| money is to come, and whether it brings 
any risk with it. No, Mistress Precious, 
|not a particle of risk. <A little honest 
speaking is the one thing needed.” 
| ‘“The money cometh scores of times 
| more freely fra wrong-doing.” 
| ‘*Your observation, madam, shows a 
deep acquaintance with the human race. 
| Too often the money does come so; and 
thus it becomes mere mammon. On such 
occasions we should wash our hands, and 
| not forget the charities. But the beauty 
| of money, fairly come by, is that we can 
keep it all. Todo good in getting it, and 
| do good with it, and to feel ourselves bet- 
| ter in every way, and our dear children 
| happier—this is the true way of consider- 
| ing the question. Isaw some pretty little 
dears peeping in, and wanted to give them 
a token or two, for I do love superior 
'children. But you called them away, 
|madam. You are too stern.” 
| Widow Precious had plenty of sharp 
| sense to tell her that her children were by 
no means ‘*‘ pretty dears” to anybody but 
herself, and to herself only when in a very 
| soft state of mind; at other times they 
| were but three gew-mouthed lasses, and 
| two looby loons with teeth enough for 
crunching up the dripping-pan. 
‘* Your Warship spaketh fair,” she said ; 
‘‘a’most too fair, ’m doubting. Wad ye 
say what the maning is, and what name 
goeth pledge for the fafty poon, Sir?” 
‘* Mistress Precious, my meaning al- 
ways is plainer than a pikestaff; and as to 
| pledges, the pledge is the hard cash down 
| upon the nail, ma’am.” 
| ‘* Bank-tokkins, mayhap, and I prum- 
meese to paa, with the sign of the Dragon, 
and a woman among sheeps.” 

‘**Madam, a bag of solid gold that can 
weighed and counted. Fifty new 


| be 











guineas from the mint of King George, in 
a water-proof bag just fit to be buried at 
the foot of a tree, or well under the thatch, 
or sewn up in the sacking of your bed 
Ah, pretty dreams, what 
pretty dreams, with a virtuous knowledge 
of having done the right! 


stead, ma’am. 


Shall we say 
it is a bargain, ma’am, and wet it with a 
olass, at my expense, of the crystal spring 
that comes under the sea?” 

‘Na not till I knaw what. 
I niver trafficks with the divil, Sir. There 
wur a chap of Flaambro deed—” 


w, Sir, naw! 


‘**“My good madam, I can not stop all 
[ have far to ride before nicht fall. 
All that I want is simply this, and hav 
ing gone so far, I must tell you all, or 
make an enemy of you. I want to match 
this; and I have reason to believe that it 
matched in Flamborough. Pro 


duce me the fellow, and I pay you fifty 


day. 


Calh be 


cuineas.” 
With 


from an inner pocket a little pill-box, and 


these words Mr. Mordacks took 


thence produced a globe, or rather an ob 


late spheroid, of bright gold, rather larger 
} 


than a musket-ball, but fluted or crenelled 


like a poppy-head, and stamped or em 
marks like letters. Widow 
Precious looked down at it, as if to think 
what an extraordinary thing it was, but 


bossed with 


truly to hide from the stranger her sur 
the For 
Lyth was a foremost favorite of 
useful to her 
and neither fifty guineas nor five hundred 
should lead her to do him an injury. At 
a glance she had known that this bead 
must belong to the set from which Robin's 
ear-rings came; and perhaps it 
conscience which helped her to suspect 
that a trap was being laid for the free 
trade hero. To recover herself, and have 
time to think, 
tion, she invited Master Mordacks to the 
choice guest-chamber. 


prise at sudden recognition. 
Robin 
most voeation ; 


hers, and 


was her 


as well as for closer disere 


**Set ye doon, Sir, hereaboot,” she said, 
opening a solid door into the inner room; 
‘*neaver gain no fear at aw o’ crackin’ 0’ 
the fairm, fairm anoo’ they be, 
thoo sketterish o’ their lukes, Sir. Set; 
doon, your Warship; fafty poons desaryv 


setties ; 


ye 


eth a good room, wi'oot ony lugs o’ ane- 
mees.”’ 

“What a beautiful 
Mr. Mordacks; ‘‘ and how it savors of the 
place! I never should have thought of 
finding art and taste of such degree in a 
little place like Flamborough. Why, 


room!” exclaimed 
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madam, you must have inherited it direct 
from the Danes themselves.” 

‘* Naw, Sir, [ fetched it aw oop 
fra the breck of the say and the ¢ 


tooneth what 


naw. 
obbles. 
Book-folk naw heed o’ we 
do.” 

‘* Well, it is worth a great deal of heed. 
Lovely patterns of sea-weed on the tloor 
no carpet can compare with them; shelves 
I am sure I don’t know what—tfished 
up from the deep, no doubt; and shells 


¢ 
o1 


innumerable, and stones that glitter, and 
fish tufts 
birds with most wonderful things in their 


like glass, and like lace, and 


mouths: Mistress Precious, you are too 


bad. 


don, where they make 


The whole of it ought to ao to Lon- 
colleetions!” 
da be latfin’ at me. 


be Lor, Sir, how ye 


But purty maa be said of °em wiout ony 
a 

The landlady smiled as she set for him 
a chair, toward which he trod gingerly, 
and picking every step, for his own sake 
For the black 
oak floor was so oiled and polished, to set 
olf the pattern of the 
(which really were laid with no 
color), that for 


as wellas of the garniture. 
sea-flowers on if 
mean 
taste and no small sense of 
slippery boots there was some peril. 
‘This is a sacred as well as beautiful 
Mr. Mordacks. ‘I may fin- 
ish my words with safety here. Madam, 
[ commend your prudence as well as your 
excellent skill and industry. I should 
like to bring my daughter Arabella her 


place,” said 


what a lesson she would gain for tapestry ! 
But now, again, for business. What do 
you Unless I you 
have some knowledge of the matter di 

You must 
came to you at random. 
No, madam, no; I have heard far away of 


Say ¢ mistaken, 


am 
pending on this bauble. not 
suppose that | 


your great intelligence, caution, and skill, 
and influence in this important town. 
‘Mistress Precious is the Mayor of Flam- 
borough,’ was said to me only last Satur 
‘if you would study the wise people 
there, hang up your hat in her noble hos 
Madam, I have taken that advice, 
and heartily rejoice at doing so. Iam a 
man of few words, very few words 
but of the 
in 


} x 
Cay 5 
telry.’ 


you must have seen already 
strictest straightforwardness deeds. 
And now again, what do you say, ma’am 7?” 

‘Your Warship hath left ma nowt to 
Your Warship hath had the mooth 
aw to yosell.” 

‘* Now Mistress, Mistress Precious, truly 
that is a little too bad of you. It is out 


saa. 
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of my power to ils aint chine | 


utterly beyond me to describe, 


nich are 


and a dinner of such cooking may enlarge | 
tongue, after all the fine things it has | 


the 
been rolling in. But business is my mot- 
», in the fewest words that may be. You 
what I want; 
yourself, otherwise other people might 
demand the money. Through very sim- 
ple channels you will find out whether 
the fellow thing to this can be found here 
or elsewhere; and if who has got it, 
vas come by, 
be learned 
know all, you 
on this piece of paper, ready folded 
ind addressed; and then you will seal it, 
and give it to the man who ealls for th 
letters nearly twice a week. And when 
Lg and eat another duck, 


know 


so, 
and how it 
that 
you 


about it; and 
just make a 


can 
when 
mark 
e 
get that, 1 come 
and have oysters with my cod-fish, which 
to-day we could not have, except in the 
form of mussels, ma’am.” 


‘Naw, 


moosel 


not a -they was aw 
cude flithers.” 
‘Well, ma’am, they may have been | 


unknown animals; but good they were, 
Now, you will 


desire is to do good, 


and as fresh as the day. 
my 
I have nothing to do with the revenue 

nor the magistrates, nor his Majesty. 


remember that 


shall not even go to your parson, who is | 


the [Tam told; for I wish | 


chief authority, 


this matter to be kept quiet, and beside | } 
the law altogether. The whole credit of | 
it shall belong to you, and a truly good 


action you will have performed, and done 
a little good for your own good self. 
for this trinket, Ido not leave it with you, 
but L leave you this model in wax, ma’am, 
made by my daughter, who is very clever. 


Krom this you can judge quite as well as 
from the other. If there are any more of 
these things in Flamborough, as I have 


strong reason to believe, you will know 
best where to find them, and I need not 
tell you that they are almost certain to be 
in the possession of a woman. 
all the women, and you skillfully inquire, 
without even letting them suspect. it. | 
Now I shall just stretch my legs a little, 
and look at your noble prospect, and in 
three hours’ time a little more re fresh- | 
ment, and then, Mistress Precious, you 
the last of your obedient servant, 
until you demand from him fifty gold 
cuineas.” 

After seeing to his horse again, he set 
forth for a stroll, in the course of which 


see 





you will keep it to | 


and everything | 


As | 


You know | 





| “4 met with Dr. U pround 
| ter, 
} 


and his daugh- 
The rector looked hard at this dis- 
tinguished stranger, as if he desired to 
know his name, and expected to be ac- 
| costed by him, while quick Miss Janetta 
| glanced with undisguised suspicion, and 
asked her father, so that Mr. Mordacks 
| overheard it, what business such a man 
| could have, and what could he come spy- 
| ing after, in their quiet parish? The gen- 
| eral factor raised his hat, and passed on 
with a tranquil smile, taking the crooked 
path which leads along and around the 
cliffs, by way of the light-house, from the 
| north to the southern landing. The pres- 
| ent light-house was not yet built, but an 
| old. round tower, which still exists, had 
|long been used as a signal station, for 
| semaphore by day, and at night for bea- 
| con, in the times of war and tumult; and 
| most people called it the ‘* Monument.” 
| This station was now of very small im- 
| portance, and sometimes did nothing for 
| a year together; but still it was very good 
and useful, because it enabled an ancient 
| tar, whose feet had been carried away by 
a cannon-ball, to draw a little money once 
a month, and to think himself still a fine 
| British bulwark. 
| In the summer-time this hero always 
| slung his hammock here, with plenty 
| wind to rock him off to sleep, but in win- 
ter King AXolus himself oak not have 
borne it. ‘*‘Monument Joe,” as almost 
everybody called him, was a queer old 
| character of days gone by. Sturdy and 
| silent, but as honest as the sun, he made 
his rounds as regularly as that great orb, 
| and with equally beneficent object. For 
| twice a day he stumped to fetch his beer 
| from W idow Precious, and the third time 
| to get his little pannikin of grog. And 
| now the time was growing for that last 
| important duty, when a stranger stood be- 
| fore him with a crown piece in his hand. 
| ‘Now don’t get up, captain, don’t dis- 
| 


ot 


turb yourself,” said Mr. Mordacks, gra- 
ciously; ‘‘ your country has claimed your 
activity, I see, and I hope it makes amends 
to you. At the same time I know that it 
very seldom does. Accept this little trib- 
ute from the admiration of a friend.” 

Old Joe took the silver piece and rung 
it on his tin tobacco-box, then stowed it 
| inside, and said, ‘‘Gammon! What d’ye 

want of me ?” 

‘Your manners, my good Sir, 
scarcely on a par with your merits, 
bribe no man; it is the last th 


are 
I 


ing I would 
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ever 


doing. But whenever a 
memory arises, I have often 
great failure of that 
without, if you will exeuse the 


question ol 


observed a power 
vithout 
expression, the administration of a little 
wend.” 

‘Smooggling ? 


Aught about 
Old Joe shut his mouth sternly; 


SmmOO, 


gling ?” 
for he hated and scorned the coast-cuards, 
whose wages were shamefully above his 
own, and who had the impudence to or- 
while, on the 
hand, he found free trade a policy liber 


der him for signals; other 
al, enlightening, and inspiriting. 

‘*No, captain, no; not a syllable of 
that. You have been in tl 
sixteen years. 





» about 
If you had only been here 
four years more, your evidence would 
settled all I want to know. No 
ke place here, 
without your knowledge ?” 


ils pla 





€ 


have 


wreck can ta of course, 


‘*Dunno that. B’lieve one have. There's 
a twist of the tide here—but what good to 
tell landlubbers ?” 

“You are right. i should never un- | 


1g 
t But I find them 

You are not a 
d knew nothing of 


Flamborough before you came here ?” 


derstand such things. 
wonderfully interesting. 
native of this place, an 
Monument Joe gave a grunt at this, 
** And 


anda long s 


don’t want,” he said. 


juirt of tobacco juice. 


‘*Of course, you are superior, in every 
way superior. You find these 
rough, and far inferior in manners. 


people | 
But 
either, my good friend, you will re-open | 
your tobaeco-box, or else you will answer | 
me a few short questions, which trespass | 
in no way upon your duty to the king, or 
to his loyal smugglers.” 
Old Joe looked up, with weather-beat- | 
en eyes, and saw that he had no fool to 
deal with, in spite of all soft palaver. 
The intensity of Mr. Mordacks’s eyes made 
him blink, and mutter a bad word or two, 
but remain pretty much at his service. 
And the last intention he could entertain 
was that of restoring this fine crown piece. 
Spake on, Sir,” he said; ‘‘and I will 
ke aceordin’.” 
‘Very oood. 
little trouble. I wish to know whether 
there was any wreck here, kept quiet per- 
haps, but still some ship lost, about three 
or four years before you came to this sta- 
tion. It does not matter what ship, any 
ship at all, which may have gone down 
without any fuss at all. You know of 
none such? Very well. You were not 


spak 


seeming to inquire. 


| pass, 


I shall give you very | 


| that. 


here: and the pec ple of this place al 
wonderfully close But a veteran of th 
Royal Navy should know how to dé 


with them. Make your inquiries without 
The question 1 

together private, and can not in any way 
brine you into trouble. W hereas, if you 
find out anything, you will be a mad 
You 


Sea 


like a gentleman. 
All the 
[am not a lawyer, and my ob 
ject is to fire a broadside into them. A: 
cept t] 
to have one every week for t 
your life, I 


it, paid in advance, if you on 


man, and live 


hate the lawyers ? honest 
men do 
uinea; 


Ls @ 


and if it would suit you 
he 


rest of 
vill pledge you my word for 
ly find out 
for me one little fact, of which I have 
doubt whatever, that 


ho 


a merchant ship was 


} 
} 


cast away near this Head just about nin« 
teen years agone.”’ 
That ancient sailor was accustomed te 





SUrprises ; but this, as he said, when he 
came to think of it, made a clean sweep 
of him, fore and aft. Nevertheless, he 


had the 


pocke ting the oulne a, which w 


presence mind required for 


as too good 
for his tobacco-box; and as one thing at 
his mind, 


probed away slowly, to be sure there 


a time was quite enough upon 
he 
was no hole. Then he got up from hi 
squatting form, with the usual activity 
those who are supposed to have none left, 
and touched his brown hat, standing clev 
erly. ‘* What be I to do for all this ?” he 
asked. 

‘*Nothing more than what I have told 
you. To find out sl 


4 1} 4 
SLOW Nout 
saying why, i 


ly, and wit 
1 the way you sailors know 
thing came to 
not be 
Of course 
of t 
or it is just possible that 1 
one even heard of it; and yet there may 
Put two and two togeth 
my good friend, as you have the very 
best chance of doing; 


how to do, whether such a 
You must 
stopped by the lies of anybody. 
they will deny it, if they got some 
wrecking ; 


as I suppose. 


h 
i 


ea 
i 


1O 


be some traces. 
er, 
and soon you may 
put two to that in your pocket, and twen 
ty, and a hundred, and as much as you 
can hold.” 

‘When shall I see your good honor 
} to 


again, to score log-run, and 


reckoning ?” 


come a 
‘** Master Joseph, work a 
Your rating for life will 


wary course. 


‘a 
depend upon 
You may come to this address, if 
you have anything important. Other 
wise you shall soon hear of me again. 


Good-by.”’ 
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.. ESMOND is one of the “crea- | iancy or humor, and from the lack of 
) 


any 
glimpse of the life or society of the time, ex- 
t once accepted as typical, and remains a | cept that of her own spiritual barrenness. He 
type universally recognized, like Lady Mac- | certainly would find them without charm of 
beth and Unele Toby and Dr. Primrose. She 


tions” of fiction. It is a character which 


ot 


style, or any charm whatever, and they would 
is wholly a woman of the world, unprincipled, | be notable only asa study of character, and a 
heartless, clever, and fascinating. Essentially | character hard and selfish and wholly without 
Beatrix Esmond is Becky Sharp. The differ- | attraction. Doubtless his mind would con- 
ence is one of setting, not of substance. Both | stantly recur to the famously beautiful wom- 
are women who bend all their talent and re- | an, and he would perhaps doubt as he read 
source unscrupulously to their advancement | whether, after all, she did not go off with a 
in worldly advantage. There is no sacrifice | prince, to be disowned possibly by his family, 
that both would not make to secure it. Truth, | yet still to pride herself upon the connection, 
friendship, personal honor, everything, would 


and to shine in court circles with an indirect 
lustre shed by a royal name. If it were but 
| the imperial family of Barataria to which she 
| could claim some tie, if she could only be ree- 
but the souls of both are equally sordid and | ognized as a Princess Panza, it would be glory 
vulgar. With singular felicity Thackeray has | enough, and the Lady Beatrix would envy no 
succeeded in making Beatrix very attractive. | woman. 


be gladly squandert d to secure ease, luxury, 
rank, a brilliant match, or brilliant dishonor. 
One, indeed, was born of a higher social rank, 


She is sparkling, graceful, tasteful, high-bred, But how much more would Mr. Warrington 
well-dressed, perfectly comme il faut. Henry | be amazed if he discovered as he read the yel- 
Esmond ean not choose but love. Yet Beatrix | lowing manuscripts that his beautiful relation 
isalamia only. The woman whom the high- | had been for a time the rightful wife of a 
hearted gentleman loves would be a prince’s | king, and by marriage a member of the most 
mistress rather than his wife. It is a bright, | conspicuous family in Europe of her time, and 
beautiful, bewildering serpent to which his | at a most interesting period of history! How 
heart is loyal. | would his amazement grow as he perceived 

If now some later “ Virginian,” some con- | that the writer of the letters that he held lived 
temporary Warrington, leading his tranquil | 


for many years in the highest circles frequent- 
country life at Castlewood, should find in an 


ed by famous figures of every kind, herself by 
old box or brass-bound trunk of Queen Anne’s | her name and her beauty a striking part of 
day a mass of yellow letters of the time that | that brilliant society, and that, with her un- 
Phackeray describes, he would linger long over equalled opportunities, her letters might well 
the treasure with musing delight, lost indreams | be fascinating chapters in a delightful kind 
of Lady Castlewood and her later husband and | of literature! He would sean the leaves with 
the beautiful Beatrix. If, at length, he opened | fresh eagerness to seize the very form and press- 
some one of the half-mouldering manuscripts, 
and saw that it was a letter of the Lady Bea- 
trix, and read these words, would they not be 


ure of a prodigious epoch, and if some happy 
thought suggested to him that a woman of 
whom tradition said that beauties envied her 
the very words that he might expect to read | beauty and wits dreaded her wit, that kings 
if he knew that lady aright: “I hope to hear | sought her acquaintance and princes claimed 
nothing about affections being engaged, be- | her friendship, might write letters which 
cause that is a poor excuse. We all know | shonld show the saroir-virre of Chesterfield, 


that men’s or women’s affections may be got | the cold cynicism of Rochefouecauld, and the 
over, and that only fools marry for anything | practical economy of Franklin, he would think 
but connections or great wealth......l have no | it only probable, and turn the page to see 
other idea of comfort in any other mode of life | what the clever Lady Beatrix said of Boling- 
than in courts, and living with people of rank, | broke and Marlborough and Harley, of Addison 
and going into company every day. I hate | and Swift and the Duchess, 
retirement and domestic life,and have sacri- | This is what he would read—some of the 
ficed through life everything to my ambition.” | allusions seem, indeed, to be singular for a 
Mr. Warrington would smile, perhaps, at the | beauty and wit of the last century: 
folly of recording such sentiments, and more “Marriage ought never to be entered into 
soberly reflect that the words revealed the | for any other purpose than comfort, and there 
beautiful Beatrix more perfectly even than a| is none without consequence and fortune: 
portrait by Kneller. without these it is more prudent to live single.” 
As he turned over the fading manuscripts, “For this life there is nothing but disap- 
and perused the record of so mean a worldli- | pointment. The happiest are those who sup- 
ness, he might well wonder that a woman could | port misfortune best. I find that travellers ex- 
he so beantiful in her face and so deformed in | aggerate; there is scarcity of money in all 
hersoul. The ghostly letters would gradually | families, and in all countries people have poor 
seem to him repulsive from their want of brill- | relations to support.” 

















“The 


turn out 


re 18 ho knowing how marriages may 
women may treat husbands ill, leave 
them, die before them; but ifa good provision 
be made for the husband, there is nothing lost 
by risking a marriage.” 

‘Walter Scott's 
very 


novels would amuse you 
They are read by people of all 
ages, and are almost all historical Walter 


Scott has made a large fortune by his novels.” 


‘She 


much. 


has made the greatest matel 
made, and I 
people will see that Mrs, Caton was right in 


1 that any 


woman ever suppose now that 
starving herself to keep her daughters in Eu 
rope. The Marquis of Vel 
tenant of Ireland. He 1 Italian sing- 
er, by whom he had a family of ¢] 


He has no fortune; he 


esley is Lord Lieu- 


married 





She 


head 


lildren. 


is dead. is over 


and ears in debt fhe Catons, L suppose, 
will be enchanted at the match, and with rea 
son, too, for it gives them a rank in Europe; 


and with Mr. Carroll’s money to keep it up, 
they may be considered the most fortunate in 
the United States of America I can only 
say, if Jerome were a girl, and had made such 

mateh, I am co need that I should have 


died with joy.” 
“Tn Ame 
marriage; and as th 
marry, I 
at place where I was not please a” 
‘IT am that 
lisadvantag 


great a or 


ica there are no resources except 


ere was no one there foi 


very naturally sought to quit 


sure backwardness has bee na 


e to myself.” 


“Mrs. Caton has set me a good example on the 


subject. She has, however, been more fortu 


nate in fixing her children than I can hope to 
be. I think they are the most fortunate peo- 
ple I have ever heard or read of. Louisa has 


match. He 


han t 


made a is 


handsome, 
be 
sand pounds a year.” 
= After I had married the brother of an 
I had not the f spirit t 
descend from such an elevation to th 


| of being the wife of an Ameri- 


conaitlon 


great 


very 
not more t 


d 


wenty-eight, and will a 
uke, with thirty 


emperor, meanness O oO 
e depior- 
abie 
can.” 

‘Can you, for love or money, contrive t 
send me a string of whit I want 


t as a necklace, and pretend that they 


) 
topazes? to 


wear | 


are diamonds......l1 was very intimate with 
Lady Normanby the last year of her reign at 


She the very 


e fine tlower of bon ton. 


Florence. is 


fashion 


quintessence of 
th All is vex- 
ation and vanity.” 

The amazed Mr. Warrington would turn and 
turn, and sift and sift, but this is all the Ches- 
tertield and Rochefoucauld and Franklin that 
he would find. These are all the glimpses of 
the dazzling Bolingbroke and the famous Marl- 
borough and the wily Duchess that could be 
gathered from the letters of the beautiful Lady 
Beatrix. They would prove to be nothing but 
a reeord of the consuming desire of a merce- 
nary woman to marry her son to a fortune, 
and of her rage when he marries the woman 


that he loves; and poor Mr. Warrington would 


think that his wits were going, if upon look- | 
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} 
cioser 


the 
Bea- 


at tl funding si 


page, he should 


Ing 1e@ gnature upon 


l ol 


read, 1nsteat 


Patterson. 


fi eile 
trix Esmond, B« tsey 


THE latest foreigu observer of our morals 
and manners, who has written a book describ- 


ing them, is Sir George Campbell, a Liberal 
member of Parliament, and evidently a gen 
tleman of good feeling, as well as an inte 


ligent and shrewd traveller. “His book is com- 
of 


stituents 


lectures to his Scotch cor 


collog 


familiar 
, and it 1 


s uial and simple in 
tone a kind of rough und-re ady sketch of us 


which is faithful and sincere. There are cer- 


tain parts of the book which are very valuable 


all Ame ricans 


He 


politically, containing much that 


may wisely ponder. Chere is, however, noth 
ing of the prig or pedant in Sir Geor s 
talk, and he does not patronize us. There 
would be no harm done if he did, for there are 
few more genuinely comical figures than that 
of the Briton patronizing other countries, and 


Cara 
especially THIS } 


precocious Ootlspring 


ot 


Wwe 


tls 


OWlh. 


Somebody lately complained that must en 


dure to be patronized by Authony Trollope in 


his paper upon Hawthorne in the rth Ame 


} Vo 
ican. But that suggestion is of itself delight- 
fully humorous. Mr. Trollope patronizing us 
Ih WI ting about Hawthorne is certainly “* de 


licious.” Victor Hugo might likewise patron- 


ize the English in a paper upon Shakespeare. 
Until we saw this senusitiveness v were hot 
aware that we could be patronized. 


It is possible, however, profitably to eriti 
cise some things which attract the attention 
of ] in this happy clme 


Sir George C unpbell 


and this 


ith pertect 


the travetiel 


has done w 





good humor. He says, for instance, that it is 
curious that a nation so inventive and pro- 
| eressive should be satisfied with so dead a 
level of uniformity in many things. Have we 
not all observed it for ourselves? Has not 
this very Easy Chair erewhile commented dif 
fidently upon that omnipresent fried beefsteak 
steeped in grease at the public morning table? 
and that universal white pastry and buck 
. 


wheat cake, have 


they not been remarked in 


the works of authority that reprove our cook- 


ery ? = Sir George observes that all our hotels 
are on the same plan, and our railway ear- 
riages, ‘‘and so are some other things But 
here, indeed, he lays himself open to the ques- 
tion whether the railway carriages and the 
larger hotels are not unusually good. He says 
truly that we have not the cozy, comfortable 


hotel 


reason is obvious. 


English or the foreign café. sut the 
This is a travelling nation 
In England the 


country is small, the population compact, and 


of widely diffused population. 


the travelling class largely composed of people 


of leisure and fortune. In such a cauntry the 


inus will be small and comfortable. But when 


travel greatly increases, the hotels will 


grow 
larger. . The Grand Hotel and the other eara- 
vansaries in Paris are the natural result of the 
immense modern travel. | 


m Cafés, also, like clubs, 
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are the product of leisure, and leisure is not yet | gorgeously dreary ladies’ room and survey the 
an American possession. The American land- dresses and the demeanor of other women. 
lord must provide for a vast shifting throng of | English observers in this country ought to re- 
busy people, and it is good economy to build a | member that impressions of national charac- 
huge hotel and to distribute the company by | teristics are given here by the average Amer- 
elevators upon a dozen floors. In place of | ican, while in England they are furnished by 
the café of the boulevards, lunch-rooms down | select Englishmen. When an American goes 
town, and ice-cream and refreshment saloons | to England, he sees with his imagination, he 
near the theatres and halls, are practicable; | beholds the country of Chaucer and Shakes- 
but the company for the café has not yet ap- | peare, of Alfred and Runnymede, of the green 
peared. | lanes and way-side inns of song and story, 

Our Sir George with sly sarcasm remarks | of a splendid and historic aristocracy, of in- 
that the reading-rooms and other public apart- | finite riches, of inspiring association, and a 
ments are not very comfortable, but the bar- | country also in which such a traveller does 
ber’s shop attached to every American hotel | not see the actual people of to-day as a stran- 
is luxurious. He agrees with Mr. Trollope in | ger sees them here. The superticial impres- 
denouncing as “the most horrible place in the | sion of England is given by a select class, that 
vorld the ladies’ room, which is always the | of the United States by the average citizen, 
stiffest, barest, and most uneomfortably gor- | and while many things in this country are dis- 
geous place that it is possible to conceive— | tasteful to the conventional standard of the 
not a book, or a newspaper, or a domestic com- | intelligent English traveller, he would hardly 
fort of any kind—a place into which a stran- | deny that there is a general refinement or free- 
|dom from vulgarity in “the States” which 
| among the less educated part of his own coun- 
not make himself comfortable in any way.” | trymen does not exist. 
What honest American can lay his hand upon | 


ger can hardly dare to enter unless he be a 
man of iron nerves; and if he does enter, can 


Sir George’s book is well worth reading and 
his heart and deny it?) What ean be less heeding. It is pleasant to compare both its 
home-like, or more freezing and forbidding, | tone and the comments upon it with the tone 
than this kind of * ladies’ parlor,” or drawing- | of the English traveller of sixty years ago and 
room? It is as domestic and comfortable as | the comments upon his performance. How 
an upholsterer’s wareroom, and no more so. | very thin-skinned our good fathers were! 
Sir George very naturally asks why, with all | How the sneer of some absurd cockney seemed 
our experience of Continental travelling, we | to sting! Paulding wrote a squib in revenge 
don’t condescend to introduce into our public | which gave great satisfaction to many sensi- 
palaces some of “the nice comfortable draw- | tive American souls. But of most of the books 
ing-rooms in Swiss and other hotels.” And | about us Mr. Toots’s aphorism was the sufii- 
why do we not? In great part because Amer- | cient criticism—twas of no kind of conse- 
icans generally have not the English desire of | quence. There was an old fellow long ago, 
snug comfort. As a nation we are much more | destitute of the social amenities, who was 
gregarious than our elder brother Bull, An | asked, upon returning from a certain place, if 
American is squeezed in an omnibus or street | he had left any one there. “ Yes,” he answer- 
ear, or “doubled up” at a crowded inn, with | ed, “or rather, no; for there was only Seebody, 
very much more equanimity than his brother | and he ain’t nobody.” Seebody wrote a great 
Bull. As Sir George says, this country seems | many books of travel in America. But Sir 
George’s is of another kind. 


to the English stranger upon his arrival very 
nuch like hisown. The language, above all, 
is the same, the general aspect of life is very 
similar. But still the national character and 
characteristics are different. Sir George re- 
marks truly that publie life in the hotel hall is 
what the American men seem to like best. It 
is a fact, and it is due to many causes, and 
among them the imperfect education, and con- 
sequently more limited resources, of the vast 


THERE is no more fascinating reading than 
v good autobiography, and some of the most 
delightful books are the stories of the lives of 
| famous persons written by themselves. We 
hardly dare to mention any, lest the best of so 
illustrious a host should escape us. Cicero's 
letters, for instance, to begin far away; Sully’s 
memoirs; Montaigne; Benvenuto Cellini; Lord 
“travelling public” in this country, as com- | Herbert of Cherbury; Gibbon; Rousseau; Goe- 
pared with much of the same smaller public in | the; Franklin. These are but specimen names 
England. Another reason, doubtless, is diifer- | of those who have told their own story; but 
ence of temperament. what entertainment and instruction, what wit 

But the fact, whatever the reason may be, | and wisdom, what pictures of life and passion, 
undoubtedly goes far to explain many of the | always fresh and charming, they suggest! If 
other phenomena that Sir George notes. A |a man could have but one kind of book, he 
people which likes to swarm in huge hotel | would probably select poetry. But if he could 
halls will not be fastidious about cozy and | have two, would not the second be autobiog- 
comfortable parlors. If the American man |raphy? He would get a great deal of poetry 
likes the throng of the hall, the American | with that, too, and history, and manners, and 


woman likes to sit in a recking-chair in the | morals, and what an immense quantity of the 
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proper study of mankind! It was a valuable 


series which Mr. Howells began some time | 


since, and which included Lord Herbert, the 
Margravine of Baireuth, Gibbon, Alfieri, Gol- 
doni, Thomas Ellwood ; and it has stopped—if 
indeed it must be so—for any reason but lack 
of material. 

Yet it might easily seem that autobiography 
would be the most unsatisfactory instead of 
one of the most pleasing kinds of literature. 
A man who is painting his own portrait will 
not consciously deform himself for the scorn 
or derision of posterity. Whatever the prov- 
erb may say, he certainly will not have a fool 
for a hero if he can help it. Yet it is none the 
less true that if a fool writes an autobiogra- 
phy, the portrait of a fool is the result. Has 
the gentle reader ever been in Florence, and 
does he remember, in the fallery of the Uftizi, 
the portraits of the famous painters by them- 
selves? Or has he ever contemplated those of 
our own National Academicianus by the same 
artists? Does he recall an ill-favored man 
amoug them? 
of portraits of a remarkably uniform, hand- 


some, and picturesque society? And yet, again, 


same decision, or Sully ! 


| authentic accounts of events if not the 





of events. I was quite ardent in my purpose ; 
but when I reflected that I was to be a chief 
actor in the events to be recorded, and that my 
diary would lie under suspicion of being a spe- 
cial plea, an apologia pro vita mia in a poor 
sense, I decided to let somebody else tell the 
story.” Suppose that Caesar had made the 
Who are to give us 
chief 
And nothing is surer than 
that the secondary writers will have a distort- 
ing admiration or dislike of the chief actors 
whom they describe, so that their work will be 


actors in them? 


as inaccurate as any autobiographical record 
of the actors themselves. Historians and bi- 
ographers take sides with persons and events 
quite as ardently as any man would take sides 
with himself. Frederick the Great’s autobi- 
ography would have been less flattering to its 


| hero than Carlyle’s memoir. 


Are they not two collections | 


In the literary and private autobiographies 
there are other charms, such as those of Cot 
ton and Gibbon. Here are the fine details of 
daily private life in town or country of a 


| other century, the manners, the customs, the 


are not such portraits among the most delight- | 


ful, and probably the best, that we see? 
Raphael’s Julius and Leo, and the great Ti- 
tians, and the Vandycks and Rubens and Ve- 


With | 


lasquez, are not the heads of those masters by | 


themselves quite as interesting? We might 


likenesses would flatter sitters instinctively 


and inordinately. But have we not probably 


ists as the photograph would have given us? 


minor incidents, which supply the vivid “ local 
color” which is essential to the true picture. 
There is one amusing touch of this kind in an 
essay of Leigh Hunt’s upon 
in the Indicator. 


“Early Rising,” 
It carries the reader instant- 
ly into the cold winter bedroom of the London 


| house of sixty and seventy years ago, before 
suppose that painters who drew their own | 


| with a 


the era of warm houses, recalling the time 


freshness that fixes it forever. We 


| were speaking last month of Macaulay’s fa- 
as intrinsically true portraits of the great art- | 


Indeed, do we not all secretly feel, when we 


see our own photographs, that the sun has been 
exceedingly unjust to us? May not a man be 
honestly conscious of better looks than the re- 
sult of the “ Now, Sir, please put on a plea- 
sant expression,” of the excellent photographie 
artist ? When Webster is told to look benign- 
ly at a knot-hole, and not to wink, while a 
worthy man, smelling of chemicals, puts his 
head in a vise, perks up his chin, and times 
him with a silver watch, how can we reason- 
ably expect that the process will result in an 
adequate likeness ? 
nose and brow, and “a pleasant expression,” 
and brushed hair, and chin at an angle that 
we want, but Webster— 
“the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command.” 


This is what the painters give us in their own 
portraits. Why not Webster, or Goethe, or 
Gibbon, or Franklin, in their autobiographies ? 
Mr. Seward was once asked why he had not 
kept a diary during the war. He sent for a 
book, which was brought to him—a huge blank 
book bound in russia, with a padlock and key. 
“There,” said he; “I bought this book for the 
purpese, I made every arrangement. 
termined to write here every day tle history 
Vou. LIX.—No. 354.—60 


I de- | 


| 


mous third chapter. To many readers it is 
the most delightful in his history, and to all it 
is most graphie and entertaining. It is so be- 
cause of the universal and instinctive desire 
to know under what outward conditions the 
events that interest us occurred, and the per- 


sons who are historic moved. The details 
which give the charm to that chapter are pre- 
cisely such as the private autobiographies re- 


cord. 


Second’s reign 


How the lively story of Charles the 
would dulled if Pepys’s 
Diary were unknown! and how many inval- 
uable touches of the time we owe to Evelyn! 


be 


| Both Evelyn and Pepys painted their own 
It is not the form of his | 


portraits in their diaries. They may have 
even intended to flatter themselves, and to 
present an attractive figure to posterity, for 
when a man writes he writes for somebody. 
But whatever they intended, the portraits are 
there, and nobody questions or doubts their 
fidelity, the portraits of the men and of the 
times. 

No canons can be prescribed for writing 
autobiography, because its essential charm 
is its individuality. We do not that 
the writer shall conform to a uniform stand- 
ard, but that he shall be himself. Pepys must 
not try to write like Cesar. We do not care 
to see Hortensius in a bob-wig. And there 
are very different degrees of interest in au- 
tobiographies. Colley Cibber is a little tedi- 


wish 
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ous, 


but Colley Cibber was probably a little 
tedious in the flesh. Madame D’Arblay leaves 


in impression of a thin personality, but no | 
history of the reign of George the Third gives | 
so actual and life-like a picture as her diary | 
It is | 


of the dull routine of royal domesticity. 
the unconsciousness, or even the conscious un- 


consciousness, the impossibility of the writer’s | 
| Mr. Alcott 
A man who deals with | 
public affairs, a statesman, a soldier, will leave | 
to history the detailed description of great | 


hiding himself, which makes autobiography 
peculiarly attractive. 


events, while he supplies the obscurer private 
facts known to him 
actor, 


becanse he is the chief 


and described, the incidents and 
vhich are naturally brought to his eye and 
mind. His wisdom and wit and fancy and hu- 
mor, the setting of his story, nature has already 
supplied in giving him his genius. 
no model autobiography, for the garrulity of 
Pepys, again, is as characteristic and delight- 
ful as the sententiousness of Cvesar. 
An anthor of trained literary habits, with a 
fastidious sense of literary art, will produce 
an autobiography as different as that of Gib- 
bon from Richardson’s Letters. It is, in fact, 
a natural fruit, which, against the usual rule, 
s sweeter than any other. 


grave 


Ir Plato’s Academy was to be revived upon 
the Western continent, no spot could have 
been more fitting than the banks of the tran- 
quil Coneord, where the Revolutionary farmers 
fired their famous shot, the home of Emerson 
and Thoreau and Alcott, and for some years of 


Hawthorne. Indeed, the very spot selected 
is just below the hill along which the farm- 
ers hurried above the retreating British, and 
which Hawthorne has enchanted with his un- 
finished and powerful story of Septimius Fel- 
ton. There, upon the edge of the meadow- 
land, near Emerson’s house and Hawthorne’s 
latest home, Mr. Alcott, with the invincible 
placidity and faith which keep him young at 
eighty, and Miss Peabody, who kept his “ Rec- 
ord of a School,” and Mr. Sanborn, the practical 
philanthropist and untiring secretary of the 
Social Association, have this year 
opened a summer school of philosophy, enlist- 
ing the services of accomplished associates 
trom the West and the East. The project 
seemed to many an attempted transcendental 
revival which was sure to fail, and perhaps a 
little ridiculously. But the desert of the pro- 
jectors would have been small if they had not 
dared to put it to the touch, while ridicule is 
a quality that can be attached to the best 
things, as a boy could have pinned a piece of 
paper to the skirts of Washington. 

The story of the summer's success, howev- 
er, for the project did not fail, has been told 
anonymously, but we suspect by Mr. Sanborn, 


Science 


| and it is exceedingly interesting. 


The author, if he thinks of what his | 
reader wishes to know, will, in writing his an- | 
tobiography, describe the habits of labor, the | 
origin of his works, so far as it is to be seized | 
characters | 


There is | 








The pur- 
pose was to stimulate the study of the higher 
philosophy and general interest in intellectual 
life; and it was to be accomplished by lectures 
upon philosophical and spiritual topies, upon 
art and literature, and by conversations in the 
manner which Mr. Aleott has made familiar. 
The lecturers and teachers associated, besides 
and Mr. Sanborn, were Professor 
Peirce of Harvard, Professor W. T. Harris of 
St. Louis, Dr. H. K. Jones, also from the West, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Mr. D. A. Wasson, Mr. Emer- 
son, Dr. Bartol, Colonel Higginson, Mr. Thomas 
Davidson, and Mr. H. G. O. Blake, and the di- 
rector of the school was Mr. Emery, of Illinois. 
There were five courses of ten lectures each, 
for the first five days of the week during five 
weeks; while the sixth day was devoted to ten 
more lectures. All creeds and all parts of the 
country, except the extreme South, were rep- 
resented in the school, and the whole number 
of persons who attended one or more sessions 
of the school was between three hundred and 
fifty and four hundred. The projectors did 
not wish to have more than fifty course pu- 
pils, nor would they begin with less than thir- 
ty. The receipts were more than seven hun- 
dred dollars. Each lecturer was paid the sum 
stipulated, and the sum total of the expenses 
was somewhat less than seven hundred dollars. 

The good people of the town, it is reported, 
rather expected to laugh or pity. So there 
were those of another loveliest village of the 
plain who are said to have remained to pray. 
The good people of Concord did not laugh or 
pity, but saw with pleasure another leaf add- 
ed to the laurel of their fame. The conver- 
sations recalled the colloquial encounters of 
Margaret Fuller and Emerson, and Parker and 
Lowell and Fredrika Bremer, and the brilliant 
“transcendental” circle of thirty or forty years 
ago. The lectures were profound and satis- 
factory. It was not thought best to admit 
teachers of “the so-called positive, or cosmic, 
or evolutional philosophy. This way of think- 
ing was thought to find its refutation and so- 
lution in the more spiritual philosophy taught 
by Mr. Alcott, Dr. Jones, Professor Harris, ete., 
and it was not deemed best to introduce a re- 
futed or a warmly disputed proposition into 
the course of instruction.” Indeed, religious 
earnestness and enthusiasm were observable 
throughout all the exercises. The limitations 
seem to be a little perilous, unless the school 
is designed to be one of a special form of phi- 
losophy. If objections to teachers of the evo- 
lutional philosophy would exclude Darwin or 
his American expositor, Chauncey Wright, if 
he were still living, the Concord school would 
still lack a final grace. The success was so 
great that the school will be opened another 
year, andl probably with the same general 
course of instruction. 

Amid the confusion of summer Wallace com- 
mittees investigating political iniquities, and 
Hepburn committees inquiring into railroad 
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despotisms, and the general eager hum of mon- 
ey-making life, it is refreshing to hear, also, 
this fine strain of divine philosophy, and to 
know that the noisy strife of “ shent per shent” 
does not drown the music of a higher conten- 
Throughout his long and serene life Mr. 
Alcott has maintained an unswerving fidelity 


tion. 


to spiritual interests, and if his service seems 


that, good as the Nicholas Nicklebys may be, 
The fresh- 
ness of the surprise can never be renewed, and 
presently the memory of the surprise and first 


they do not seem to be as good. 


| delight becomes a tradition, magnified and il- 


to have been that of taste rather than of pow- | 


er, it is none the less a genuine service, being 


the unvarying preference of the intellectual | 


life to 
in the unwithering freshness of accumulated 
years, the exceeding great reward of such fidel- 
ity. Itis a fitting and beautiful crown to such 
a life that in his orchard house, suggestive of 
the simple natural delights which have been 
always dear to him, he should gather a school 
of the higher philosophy, and in the very heart 
of Yankee-land compel glad and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of its success. 


WHEN all the possible fun of Pinafore, di- 


by the appearance of a gentleman who had 
been abroad during the epidemic, and had not 


heard of it. “Has this Pinafore anything to 


do with a child’s garment ?” he asked, blandly, | 


in a company as delighted by the question as 
were Mr. Weller and his friends upon the pond 
when Mr. Tupman set forth on skates. 
it was gilding gold and painting the lily when 


But | who had no Byron to sing for them, and no 


| Walter Seott to tell them stories. 


all others, and revealing to all men, | 


luminated by the glamour of tradition. When, 
after many years of retirement, Fanny Kem- 
ble, as she was fondly called, returned to the 
stage, she could not hold her own unless she 
did not only as well as before, but as well as 
admiring and regretting memory 
that she did That 
Mrs. Siddons would disappoint us now, could 


supposed 


before. was impossible. 


| we see her as our grandfathers and their fa- 


thers saw her. Renown has given her a height 
which mortals do not attain. Could she ap- 


| pear, she must be not only what she was, but 


what our enlarging and enchanting imagina- 
tions make her to have been. It is not other- 
wise with the fortunate burlesque. Although 
the successor of Pinafore may be as humorous 


and sparkling, the fun as excellent, the musie 


| as rippling and charming, it can not be as 
rectly and indirectly, seemed to have been ex- | 
hausted, there was a delightful renewal of it 


new. The bloom of novelty, the glow of 


dawn, is irreparable. It is as true of Pinafore 


as of the morning, as of Homer. 


he attributed to this mysterious and pervasive | 


Pinafore every joke and allusion that he did not 
understand. 
witticism, “ Pinafore, I suppose,” was his re- 
sponse, which was inexpressibly gratifying, 
and prolonged the hilarity of that charming 
burlesque under a wholly new form. But 
there was a touch of sadness in it, also, for it 


There is, however, one permanent consola- 
tion: it is that there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught. We have a secret 
pity for the generation that knew not Pick- 
wick, But that generation pitied their fathers 


While each 


age enjoys its own genius, it enjoys also the 


| consciousness that there will be yet new forms 


If some one ventured an original | 


inevitably suggested the question, What is to | 


take the place of Pinafore in the winter’s en- 
joyments ? 


The popularity of the pleasant play has | 


been severely criticised as an indication of ut- 
ter frivolity, and we have cited the remark of 
the accomplished Englishman, that a publie 
which fell into a frenzy over Pinafore could 
not enjoy nor understand Homer. But why 
might he not have said the same of Pick- 
wick? Everybody in England laughed over 
it. The judge on the bench and the stable- 
boy in the stall smiled or roared as Mr. Win- 
kle revolved around his horse, or Mr. Pick- 
wick looked out in dismay from the curtains 
of the wrong bed. Conversation bubbled 
with Sam Wellerisms. Everything was as 
the donkey said when he met the wheelbar- 
row, or as the elephant remarked when he 
scratched his head. How could a people which 
so heartily enjoyed “chops and tomato sauce” 
also enjoy 
“Thebes and Pelops line, 
And the tale of Troy divine”? 


The misfortune of the Pickwicks always is 


and fruits of genius. It is true of “seasons” 
We know that 
the humor which flowers in Pickwick will pres- 
ently appear in literature in some work now, 
of course, inconceivable, but not less unique 
and delightful. The fun of the Pinafore, also, 
may not return in any play of this season, but 
suddenly in some new form it will take the 
town and enliven all conversation. It is un- 
derstood that its authors are hard at work, 
and it has been hinted that they will try a 
satire upon the army in the Pinafore key. But 
that is hardly probable. Even if the result 
were as good, it would not seem so. But the 
“ Bab Ballads,” which furnished the motif of the 
Pinafore, are full of similar humorous sugges- 
tion; and there is no more reason to fear that 
the fun and the melody of the authors will 
fail than that apple-trees will not bear apples. 


as of ages and generations. 


HAWTHORNE was thought to have said some 
hard things of England in his book of English 
sketches. But when he called the book Our 
Old Home, he told the whole story; he ex- 
pressed the secret feeling of the educated and 
patriotic American. Emerson, also, said of 
England’s literary idol of the hour, that his 
“ good” was good to eat, and of England’s ec- 
clesiastical establishment, that if you pushed 
a bishop upon the religious question, he had 
no resource but to ask you to take wine with 
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him. But in both these books the essential 
loyalty of the hearts and minds of the authors 


to the true genius of England is perfectly evi- 


dent, although there could be no more charac- | 


teristic and uncompromising Americans than 
they. There is another of our great authors 
has paid the same tribute to England. 
Indeed, it is upon the pages of Washington 
Irving that we must look for the most fasci- 
nating picture of the traditional and ideal 
England. 


Who 


them with quaint allusions and quotations, so 
that he throws a delicate glamour over Eng- 
land, which makes it to the half-English Amer- 
ican heart the most romantic of lands. The 
very warmth of jealousy with which we often 
speak of England is due to the family feeling. 
With the advent of universal suffrage and 
the Irish immigration, it has been part of the 
politics of a great American party to appeal to 
a hostile sentiment which has a mixed origin. 
Indeed, politicians of all schools find it con- 
venient and to stir the British lion. 
That kind of appeal is the stock “ of the 
political scene, but ’tis as innocent as “ Thisne, 
dear.” 


easy 


vag” 
gag 


Irving, indeed, was reproached with unpa- 


triotic fondness for the Old Home. This was 


natural enough, for he lived long in England, | 


themes were often charac- 
teristically English. But a little 
that they are thoroughly American 
sketches both in their spirit and their point 
of view. England is not romantic to English- 
men in Irving’s way. Indeed, it can be 
only to the descendants of Englishmen in oth- 
er lands, who with perfect satisfaction with 
their lot, and pride in their own career, turn 
with sweet pensiveness of reminiscence to 
their fathers’ country —reminiscence which 
is tenderly imaginative, and which invests its 
subject with faery hues. An American who 
finds his own country inspiring and ennobling 
in its opportunity and its prospect, often con- 
fesses that it lacks a soft poetic perspective, 
and sighs for ivied castles, and ancestral trees 
in whose shade Sidney’s sister walked. But 
were he born among them, they would have 


and his favorite 


show Ss 


sO 


lost the spell that he now feels, and his life | 
would have lost the richness of that regret. | 


As you look up the Val Anzasca, 


“ Tow faintly flushed, how phantom fair, 
Was Monte Rosa hanging there! 
A thousand shadowy pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.” 
But it is only so from the Val Anzasea. It is 
not so when you try the terrible ascent. 
Indeed, it is one of the advantages of Ameri- 
ca that with the modified English blood in our 
veins we have England to go to. The con- 
sciousness of being in London is second only 
to that of being in Rome or Jerusalem. Is it 
second? Is the soul of the American more 


His imaginative fondness for old | 
English customs and life led him to deseribe | 
them with charming grace, and to decorate | 


retlection | 


stirred by St. Peter’s, by the yellow Arno, by 
the Coliseum, by the tomb in Arqua, than by 
| London, by the daisy in the field, the haw- 
thorn hedge, the lark in the sky, Westminster, 
Runnymede? And the fond regard, the sur- 
| prised, eager delight, the pathos of pleasure, 
| do not weaken, they do but strengthen, that 
| loitering scion of kin beyond the sea. The 
| stronger and deeper his romantic reverence for 
| England, the better American is he, because 
less narrow and prejudiced. Generosity of 
soul greatness of soul. With gratitude 
and sympathy and joy the sincere American 
| wanders through England; and yet, child of 
| his country and time, he still murmurs, wist- 


| fully: 


1S 


**T like a monk, I like a cowl, 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 


The latest and a delightful expression of 
this true American loyalty of feeling to Our 
Old Home is a slight volume called the Trip 
| to England, by William Winter. It is the ree- 
j ord of the impression produced by England 
| upon a susceptible and poetic American; a 
| collection of sketches of feeling, glimpses, as 
| it were, into an endless gallery of exquisite 
recollections ; drops from the full mind of a 
happy loiterer. But the felicity of phrase and 
the truth of feeling are such that the little 
book touches into life a thousand slumbering 
| memories in the old traveller, as the fine vibra- 
tion of the guitar thrills all the stringed in- 
struments into musical murmuring. There is 
no better book to show the curious and the 
skeptic the nature of the sentiment of which 
we have been speaking. That is the kind of 
information which it gives. It would not 
serve as a guide-book ; but it would take the 
traveller to some of the points best worth see- 
ing, and it would speak for him then as a 
poem speaks, 

The author’s taste and temperament were 
as open to England as a bud or a young fruit 
to the sun of midsummer. The conservative 
tranquillity, the self-contained repose, of the 
| people enchant him. It is still the ideal Eng- 
land only that he sees. Wapping, the east 
quarter, St. Giles’s, the factory worker, the 
miner, the agricultural laborer, the unspeak- 
able snob, do not appear in his picture, but 
Westminster, and Warwick, and Kenilworth, 
and Stratford, the grass that is greener and 
the roses that are redder than any other, the 
| honesty, the solidity, the well-tempered bal- 
ance of character, the haunts of great men, the 
gentle refinement of the landscape—all these, 
which are truly English, also are the England 
that he sees, and they fall on his heart like 
sweet strains and pensive smiles. ‘They do 
not dwell in a perpetual fret and fume as to 
the acts, thoughts, and words of other races; 
for the English there is absolutely no public 


























opinion outside of their own land; they do 
not live for the sake of working, but they work 
for the sake of living; and as the necessary 
preparations for living have long since been 
completed, their country is at rest.” 

This is the explanation of the very England 


that Irving desecribed—the England of the | 


Maypole and Christmas, of Ready-money Jack 
and Christy the Huntsman. We look upon it 
with the same grateful sympathy that the 
young Percy at Lexington looked upon the 
towered home of his high-born race, and felt 
if he were a true Englishman and Perey 
that noblesse oblige. For we do not wish to re- 


turn. The sloop still loiters with white sail | 
upon the dreaming Hudson as in the drowsy | 


> 


days when Rip Van Winkle played at bowls 


upon the Catskill. It is, indeed, more pictur- | 





Chitar’s Pit 


Boa gave expression to a truth which, 
‘ ») notwithstanding its homely humor, has a 
grave application to nations as well as indi- 
viduals, when he penned the lines: 


“*O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


Bitterly as we Americans resented—the bit- 
terness being in proportion to the unwelcome 
truths told us—the exposure of our charac- 


teristic personal and national foibles and im- | 
perfections by Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dick- | 


ens, there can be no doubt that they roused 
us to a consciousness of many things of which 


we had been insensible, and that, in the long- | 
run, though at the cost of a good deal of ir- 


ritation and sulkiness, we were substantially 


benefited by the opportunity these travellers | 


gave us of seeing ourselves as others saw us. 
In like manner, when De Tocqueville, moving 


on a higher plane than these superficial sat- 
irists, analyzed our political system, frankly | 
directing attention to its weak or defective | 


points while cordially recognizing its excel- 
lences, we were awakened from some compla- 
cent dreams by the plain-spoken but kindly 
and sagacious Frenchman, and have since 
profited by his wise suggestions. In reality 
the diagnosis of the political system, institu- 
tions, and methods of administration of a coun- 
try by a thoughtful and dispassionate foreign- 
er may be of inestimable service, and is certain 


to disclose many defects that escape a native. | 


In many respects such an inspection and di- 
agnosis are an anticipation of the verdict of 
history. The eyes of an intelligent foreigner 
are not blurred by the mist of use and wont, 
of routine and prejudice, that so effectually 
blinds us; and if we are wise, we shall wel- 
come rather than resent the revelations of 
his clearer vision. American publicists and 
statesmen are greatly indebted to foreign phil- 
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esque than ever, because it is now part of a 
beautiful tradition : 
“But not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 


| It is a very small book which has been our 
text, scarcely more than a hundred delicate 
pages. It is in every way tasteful, and we are 


sorry that we could not have said, when sum 
mer travellers were looking for summer books, 
here is England in a drop of honey; here is 
the poetic side of the England that lies in the 
American imagination. If you can not go and 
see for yourself, here is a vicar who has felt 
truly picturesque and romantic England, and 
in a few words, with a very few suggestive 
touches, shows you the kind of pleasure that 
awaits you in English streets and in the Eng- 
lish landscape. 


. . 7 b) . + 
erary Recard. 
osophie political observers like De Tocque- 
ville, who have complimented our country by 
their elaborate studies of its people and insti- 
tutions. Placing this high valuation on the in- 
vestigations of thoughtful and sincere foreign- 
ers, we heartily welcome an extensive work 
by the eminent German professor Dr. H. von 
| Holst, the second volume of which is now pub- 
lished, with the title, The Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States! and which 
traces our political and constitutional history 
in deliberate detail from the accession of Jack- 


son to the close of Tyler’s administration. Its 


review of political events and parties is close 
| and caustic, and embraces, among a multitude 
of other particulars, accounts of the cauens, 
and its mode of nominating Presidential can- 
didates; of the causes that led to the substitu- 
tion of the convention method, with a eriti- 
| cism of the new method; of the rise of the 
abolitionists; of the agitation of the slavery 
question, and of the question of the right of 
petition; of the United States Bank contlict 
and overthrow; of the nullification imbroglio ; 
of the dissensions arising from the Missouri 
Compromise; and of the events which were 
instrumental in causing the annexation of 
Texas. Large space is given to the discussion 


and analysis of the constitutional questions 
involved in these and other issues, as they 
were interpreted and applied by the different 
parties or their representative leaders. The 
| tone of the work, with here and there a touch of 


exaggeration, is generally calmand judicial, and 
its reflections are always astute and incisive. 


AFTER reading Mr. Whipple’s brilliant essay 
“On Daniel Webster as a Master of English 


1 The Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States. By Dr. H. von Hovst, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. Translated by Joun J. Lanor, A.M. 
1828-1846. Jackson’s Administration — Annexation of 
| Texas. S8vo, pp. 714. Chicago: Callaghan and Co. 
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Style,” which is prefixed to the collected Great 
Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster,? now 
just published, a friend, in whose literary taste 
and judgment the Record has great contidence, 


| the case or question involved. 


declared with considerable emphasis that as a | 


practical guide and instructor of the young in 
the art of composition it is worth more than 
all the text-books on the subject ever printed, 
and that if it were in his power, he would re- 
quire it to be put in the hands of all the pupils 


in our schools and colleges as soon as they be- 


there is a succinct preliminary statement of 
Besides the 
interest that attaches to the speeches here 
collected as fine specimens of oratory and ar- 
gument, they have an interest personal to their 


| eminent author, as illustrative of his genius 
| and character, and as exhibiting the peculiar 
| mental and moral qualities that have made his 
| figure one of the most striking and impressive 


gan the study of English composition; and he | 


added that while it would assist to liberate 


the young student from the mechanical uni- | 


fetters his freedom 
stifles his individuality and originality, pro- 
fessors of rhetoric, also, would find in it an af- 
fluence of wise suggestiveness that they might 
profit by, to the advantage of their scholars 
and themselves. 


formity which now 


Though our friend’s asser- 


and | 


in our history. 


THE fourth volume of Mr. Theodore Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort® covers two years— 
1857 to 1859—and brings the biography down 
to within two years of the death of the Prince. 
It was the original purpose of the biographer 
to confine the work within four volumes, but 


| as he proceeded he discovered that the story 


tion may seem sweeping, it embodies more | 


truth than poetry. In our own judgment, 
however, the superiority of Mr. Whipple’s es- 
say over the 
guiding the taste and directing the practice 


usual conventional methods of | 


of tyros in English composition consists large- | 
ly in its plan of taking a single great model as | 


the exponent of its teachings, of subjecting 


quent changes and modifications, to a critical 


of Prince Albert’s life became so crowded with 
incidents of important or pleasing interest, or 
which illustrated the invaluable assistance his 
knowledge, sagacity, and single-minded sincer- 
ity enabled him to render to the Queen and 
the nation in times of public trial or peril, that 
he determined—as we think, wisely—to elab- 
orate the details more fully, and reserve the 
completion of the work for another volume. 


; Among the important events recorded in the 
the earlier style of that model, with its subse- | 


inspection, and of presenting an analysis of its | 


characteristic qualities after it had assumed 
its most perfectly developed form. No better 
model for such a purpose than Webster could 
have been selected, not only because of the 


marked transitions and improvements that are | 


visible in his style at different stages of its for- 
mation, but especially because the example of 
his strong, symmetrical, logical, condensed and 
simple, yet rich and stately periods will be the 
best possible antidote to the diffuseness and 
extravagance of style now prevalent among 
us. 
which, as Mr. Whipple justly remarks, gives 
them the power to persuade, convince, and up- 
lift the reader’s mind; the plain force of man- 
hood with which he grapples every question 


volume, on all of which the Prince exerted a 
powerful and wholesome influence, were the 
Franco-English alliance, the Indian mutiny, 
the war with Persia, the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal, the transfer of the government of 
India from the East India Company to the 
crown, and the war between France and Aus- 
tria. While giving close attention to public 
concerns, the Prince found or made leisure to 
give minute attention to internal problems 


| having an intimate relation to the welfare of 


the people of England. His active and prac- 


| tical philanthropy and his educated taste were 
| exerted to encourage enterprises for the health- 


The animating life of Webster’s speeches, | 


ful and elevating amusement, recreation, and 


| instruction of the working classes, and for the 


that comes before his understanding for settle- | 


ment, and which leads him contemptuously to 


reject all the meretricious aids and ornaments | 
of mere rhetoric; the simple majesty and ro- | 


bust energy of his diction, at once plain, clear, 
terse, and forcible; and his consummate mas- 
tery of pure, strong, and expressive English— 
all these combine to make his style an invig- 
orating and useful study. The collection to 
which this fine essay is prefixed includes the 
most important of Webster’s occasional, foren- 
sic, political, and parliamentary speeches, each 
being prefaced by a brief historical account of 
the circumstances attending its delivery, and 
in the case of his legal and diplomatic efforts 


2 The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster. 
With an Essay on Daniel Webster as a Master of English 
Style, by Epwiy P. Wurerte. Svo, pp. 707. Boston: Lit- 


tle, Brown, and Co, 


amelioration of their condition, as well as for 
the advancement of science, industrial art, 
and national education. The suecess of many 
of these enterprises was assured by the clear 
judgment that directed his efforts in their be- 
half. The volume has also its tender side, as 
an exposition of the family relations of the 
royal family, many engaging incidents of which 
are recited. The biography is somewhat pro- 
tracted, but yet it is impossible to point out 
where it might have been abbreviated with 
advantage; and it is also impossible to rise 
from its perusal without feeling powerfully 
attracted to the Prince for his many noble 
social and intellectual qualities, or without 
agreeing with Mr. Martin that his life was 
brilliant, crowded, animated by a noble en- 
ergy, and dominated by a sublime repression 
of self. 





3 The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By 
Tueropore Martin. With Portraits. Vol. IV. 12mo, pp. 
424. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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Ir would be difficult to find a biography that 
is less instructive or more amusing than that 
of Rey. Robert Stephen Hawker,* the late ee- 
centric vicar of Morwenstow, in Cornwall, 
which has been written by Hon. 8S. Baring- 
Gould. A clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, a felicitous ballad-writer, with poetical 
abilities of no mean order in a higher walk, an 
archeological and ecclesiological scholar of 
large attainments, a learned and eloquent di- 
vine, and a man of singularly vigorous com- 
mon-sense in a wide range of things; with all 
this he united qualities of the most opposite 
character. In religion he was a mystic and a 
dreamer; in his speculative opinions he was 
an admixture of the pagan, the Oriental Chris- 
tian, and the Jesuit; in many of his notions 
he was credulous and visionary—as supersti- 
tious as the rudest cowherd, and a firm be- 
liever in charms and witches and the evil-eye. 
Among the other traits of his oddly cor- 


pounded character he was a humorist, fond of | 


indulging in broad practical jokes of the horse- 
play order, and in carefully premeditated and 
not always dignified hoaxes. He had the 
keenest sympathy for the poor and laboring 
classes, and energetically devoted himself, at 
the cost of great labor and self-denial, to the 
alleviation and improvement of their temporal, 


intellectual, and spiritual condition. His hu- | 


manity was of the broadest and kindliest 
mould, and was uniformly enlisted in behalf 
of the friendless and weak; but at the same 


time his charity was unmethodical and reck- | 


less, and often destructive of the aims for 
which it was exerted. Though he was a 
High-Churchman—indeed, as his biographer 
confesses, perilously high—he was a Church- 
man sui generis: despising the evangelicals, 
although himself liberal and tolerant, and ex- 


ercising great latitude of faith and practice; | 


hating ritualists and ritualism, though at- 
taching unusual significance to ritualistic 
practices and garbs; and, at last, in his bro- 
ken-down old age, dying a pervert—but doubt- 
less an involuntary one—to the Church of 
Rome. Mr. Baring-Gould has given a very 
engaging picture of this bizarre life. His nar- 
rative is enlivened by numerous anecdotes and 
traditions that were treasured by the eccentric 
vicar, with graphic descriptions of the ro- 
mantic or solitary scenes amid which he lived, 
and which he loved intensely, and with mi- 
nute accounts of the odd daily happenings, of 
the archeological researches, and of the poet- 
ical and intellectual recreations which occupied 
the time of this exceptional character. It is 
this exceptional character of the man, as we 
have already intimated, that makes his biog- 
raphy utterly valueless for instruction or ex- 
ample, and reduces it to the lower level of en- 
tertainment and amusement. 





4 The Vicar of Morwenstow. A Life of Robert Stephen 
Hawker, M.A. By 8. Banrtne-Goutp, M.A, 12mo, pp. 
312. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 








THE best and the most successful biogra- 
phies have been those whose authors were the 
most profoundly in sympathy with the per- 
sons they memorialized, and who were moved 
by the strength of their affection or the in- 
tensity of their admiration to preserve the 


fullest and most minute personal details con- 
cerning them, illustrative of their habits, ap- 
pearance, actions, motives, and traits of tem 
perament and character. Biographies of this 
sort—among which may be instanced Izaak 
Walton’s lives of Donne and Herbert, Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s life of Colonel Hutchinson, Bos- 
well’s life of Johnson, and more recently Tal- 
fourd’s life of Lamb, Trevelyan’s life of Ma- 
| caulay, and Smiles’s admirable biographies 
have been popular favorites for the same rea- 
son that the best novels have been so: be- 
| cause of the deep interest that invariably 
attaches to a narrative of varying personal 


fortunes and incidents. A novel is essentially 
an imaginary biography, with the narrative, 
the actors, and the incidents dramatically ar- 
ranged. It is worthy of note that at a time 
when history has become in a great mea- 
sure a biographical gallery, intensely personal 


in its details, biography has been losing in 
minuteness of personal description and narra- 
| tive, and instead is growing critical and an- 
alytical—a study rather than a biography. 
Mr. Morley’s life of Burke®, though very acute 
and brilliant, belongs to this class. While it 
enters more fully into biographical ana than 
most of its kind, it is a literary exercise in 
which the author draws the moral for the 
reader, instead of leaving Burke’s life and acts 
to make their impression upon him and sug- 
gest their own moral. This introduction of 
the critical element is destructive of the 
charm of biography. Mr. Morley sits in judg- 
ment on Burke, weighs testimony pro and con 


| affecting him, suggests inculpatory pleas and 
pleas in mitigation ; and although he does all 
this ably, we instinctively feel that the hand 
which holds the dissecting knife has little 
sympathy for the subject on which it is oper- 
ating. This lack of lively sympathy leads 
Mr. Morley to abbreviate unduly the rela- 
tion of many of the most interesting per- 
sonal incidents of Burke’s life, and to omit 
much that throws light on his character and 


| career. For instance, while he thinks the an- 


ecdote worth preserving of Burke’s reply to 
one who had said in his presence that Chat- 
ham knew nothing except Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene”—“ No matter how that is, whoever 
relishes and reads Spenser as he ought to be 
read, will have a strong hold of the English 
language”—he makes no mention of the inter- 
esting fact that Burke spent nearly five years 
of the most impressionable part of his life 
(from his seventh to his twelfth year) at school 
at Castletown-Roche, near the ruins of Spen- 





5 Burke. By Joux Morury. “ English Men of Letters 
| Series.” 19mo0, pp. 214. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ser’s Irish home, the Castle of Kilcolman—a 
place ever afterward held sacred in Burke’s 


memory as connecting the associations of his | 


early boyhood with the presence and genius 
of the poet. Other omissions might be point- 
ed out, but we pass them by, merely remark- 


ing that Mr. Morley’s account of the death of 


Burke’s son, and of the father’s attitude dur- | 


ing the illness of that child of many hopes 


than which we know of no tenderer or more | 


touching scene in the whole range of English 
literature—is brief to sterility, and absolutely 
frigid in comparison with the reality as de- 


scribed by other biographers of Burke. Al- | 


though Mr. Morley’s volume can not be classed 
among our most attractive biographies, it is 


deserving of high commendation as a careful | 


study of the character and quality of Burke’s 
intellect, as a vigorous and lucid critical state- 
ment and analysis of his various productions, 
as a thoughtful estimate of the grade of his 
genius and his rank as an crator and writer, 


and as a brilliant outline of his career as | 


statesman, orator, and profoundly conserva- 
tive thinker and reasoner. 


THOSE who remember Count de Gasparin’s | 
opportune defense of our people and govern- 
ment, in his Uprising of a Free People, will find 


much to interest them in a brief and eloquent 
memoir® of his life, that has just been trans- 
lated from the French, and which comprises 


pleasing glimpses of his early boyhood and | 


home, and of his academical and publie life, 
together with a thoughtful study of the public 


events in which he was an influential actor, | 


and of his intlnenee as a writer and orator 


upon the religious, educational, and other ques- | 


tions that agitated France during his day. It 


is a quiet but eloquent memorial of a good | 


and brave man, who made the most of the tal- 
ents that were intrusted to him. 

THE republication of Dickens’s Life of Charles 
James Mathews’ in “ Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library” will atford an opportunity to many of 
our more mature readers to recall the appear- 
ance and clever impersonations of that versatile 
actor during his visits to this country in 1838 
and 1257, and also to revive their recollections 
of the violent excitement of which he was the 
innocent cause, and which was fanned almost 
into a flame by adverse and friendly partisans. 
The volume has moderate interest as the ree- 
ord of the varied career of an artist of many 
gifts and talents, stopping short of genius, 
however, the greater part of which is told by 
himself with frank candor and pleasing gar- 
rulity. The record presents him in very en- 


The Count Agénor de Gasparin. Translated from the 


French of Tu. Borst. 16mo, pp. 156. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph and Co. 
TT), 


The Life of Charles James Mathews, Chiefly Auto- 
biographical. With Selections from his Correspondence 


and Speeches. Edited by Cuartes Dickens, “ Franklin 


Square Library.” 4to, pp. 85. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 


| gaging lights as a loyal and generous com- 
| panion, a dutiful and loving son, an indefati- 
gable student of his profession, and a perennial 
| spring of innocent gayety and humor. 


WE are unable unqualifiedly to commend Dr. 
Fitzpatrick’s Life of Charles Lever We has 
| certainly gathered together a large mass of 
| material, but its arrangement is confused, and 
much of it is valueless. Moreover, his frequent 
| extended and episodical excerpts from Lever’s 
| novels, and his repeated references to partieu- 
| lars or persons in them that figured in Lever's 
actual experiences, merely add to the bulk of 
the volume, without any compensating advan- 
tages. From Dr. Fitzpatrick’s disorderly and 
bewildering superabundance, however, may be 
extracted everything that is necessary to a 
thorough knowledge of the genial Irish nov- 
elist—delightful glimpses of his parental home 
and breezy boyhood, graphic descriptions of 
| his life and associates in early manhood, and 
interesting anecdotes of his adventures, grave 
and gay,in the social world and in the field 
of literature. The characteristic charm of Le- 
ver’s life, manifested from an unusually early 
age, resided in his wonderful social powers, 
his spirit of gayety that nothing could quench, 
and his thoroughly loyal and unexacting com- 
| radeship. This comradeship was even extend- 
ed to his vivacious mother and practical fa- 
ther, and was responded to by them with 
charming unattectedness. With all his gay- 
ety, and his love of fun and practical humor, 
Lever was not insensible to the deeper feel- 
ings, and his tenderness and strength of en- 
during affection were often touchingly display- 
ed. It is to the social exhilaration which he 
| transferred to his novels that their success 
was largely due. Their literary merits are 
not great, but their rollicking anecdotes, their 
genuine abandon, and their frank-hearted buoy- 
| ancy are irresistible. 


| In the preface to his latest publication, The 
| Data of Ethies,? Mr. Herbert Spencer informs 
| his readers that, owing to intimations of fail- 
ing health which have been repeated of late 
| years with increasing frequency and distinet- 
| ness, he has been led to deviate from the strict 
| line of the programme announced in his “ Sys- 
| tem of Synthetic Philosophy,” and to publish 
| the chapters forming the work before us, and 
which properly belong to the division of the 
work with which the system ends, in advance 
of the completion of the intermediate second 
and third volumes on the “ Principles of So- 
ciology.” He was moved to this ‘course, he in- 
forms us, because this part of the task is one 
to which he considers all the others as subsid- 
iary, and because to leave unfulfilled his ulti- 


8 The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
LL.D. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 107, New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

* The Data of Ethics, By Hensert Srenoer. 12mo, 
pp. 288. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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mate purpose of finding 


the principles of right and wrong in conduct, 
after so extensive a preparation for it, would 
be a failure that he can not calmly contem- 
plate. And he has been the more anxious to 
outline this final part of his great work be- 
cause he considers the secularization of morals 
and the establishment of rules of right con- 
duct on a scientific basis to be a pressing and 
imperative need, “now that moral injunctions 
are losing the authority given by their sup- 
posed sacred origin,” 





1d because he is im- 
pressed that “few things could happen more 
disastrous than the decay and death of a reg- 
ulative system no longer fit, before another 
and fitter regulative system has grown up to 
replace it.” As ethics deals with conduct, he 
first defines conduct as either acts adjusted to 
ends, or else the adjustment of acts to ends, 
according as we contemplate the formed body 


of acts, or think of the form alone. He then ! 


shows that conduct is a whole—an aggregate 
of interdependent actions performed by an or- 
ganism, and that a complete comprehension 
of it is not to be obtained by contemplating 
the conduct of human beings only, but that to 
understand human conduct as a whole, we 
must study it as a part of that larger whole 
constituted by the conduct of animate beings 
ore nerally, and must regard the conduct now 
exhibited by creatures of all orders as an out- 
come of the conduet which has brought life of 
every kind to its present height. In short, 
that as we have become quite familiar with 
the idea of an evolution of structures through- 
ont the ascending types of animals, and to a 
considerable degree have become familiar w ith 
the thought that an evolution of functions has 
gone on pari passu with the evolution of strue- 
tures, now, advancing a step further, we have 
to frame a conception of the evolution of con- 
duct as correlated with this evolution of strue- 
tures and functions. After taking a general 
view of conduct, not only human but sub-hu- 
man, and not only as existing but evolving, 
he asserts that ethics has for its subjeet-mat- 
ter the most highly evolved conduet, as dis- 


played by the most highly evolved being, | 


namely, man; and that thus, as comprehend- 
ing the laws of right living at large, it has a 
wider field than that commonly assigned to 


it; that beyond the conduct commonly ap- 


proved or reprobated as right or wrong, it in- | 


cludes all conduct which furthers or hinders, 
in either direct or indirect ways, the welfare 
(which includes the pleasure or happiness) of 
self or others. Chapters are then devoted to 
the elaboration of the two great divisions of 
the field of ethies, the personal and the social ; 
and it is shown, first, that there is a class of 
actions directed to personal ends, which are 
to be judged in their relations to personal 
well-being, considered apart from the well-be- 
ing of others—actions which, although they 
secondarily affect fellow-men, primarily affect 
the agent himself, and must be classed as in- 


i scientific basis for | trinsically right or wrong according to their 


ook 





beneficial or detrimental effects on him; and 
second, that there are actions of another class, 
which affect fellow-men immediately or re- 
motely, and which, though their results to self 
are not to be ignored, must be judged as good 
or bad mainly by their results to others. Ae- 
tions of this last class are again grouped into 
those which achieve ends in ways that do or do 
not unduly interfere with the pursuit of ends by 
others, and which, because of this difference, we 
style just or unjust; and those which influence 
the states of others without directly interfer- 
ing with the relations between their labors 
and the results, which actions we speak of as 
beneficent or maleficent. Again, the conduct 
which we regard as beneficent is subdivisible 
into negative and positive beneficence, accord- 
ing as it shows a self-repression to avoid giv- 
ing pain, or an expenditure of effort to give 
pleasure. These divisions and subdivisions 
are considered tirst as a part of absolute ethics, 
| and then as a part of relative ethies; and hav- 
| ing ascertained what the injunctions of ethics 
must be for the ideal man under the implied 
ideal conditions, a brief statement is made of 
the modes in which such injunctions are to be 
most nearly fulfilled by actual men under ex- 
isting conditions.—The foregoing is necessarily 
a bald statement of the system elaborated in 
this condensed and able treatise, and fails to 
advert to the many ingenious arguments and 
illustrations with which its anthor enforces 
his philosophie views and speculations. Em- 
bodied in several of the chapters are hostile 
criticisms of the ethical theories of the theo- 
logical, political, intuitional, and utilitarian 
schools of morals, in which their neglect of ul- 
timate casual connections is dwelt upon as a 
fatal defect. Other chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of ethies from the physical, the 
biological, the psychological, and the sociolog- 
ical points of view. It is almost superfluous 
to say that throughout Mr. Spencer denies the 
validity of the spiritualistic interpretation of 
phenomena, and that strongly asserting the 
idea of natural law-—that is, the recognition 
of constant relations among phenomena gen- 
erating ideas of uniformity, of sequence, and 
of co-existence—he erects into a method the 
ascertainment of necessary relations between 
causes and effects, and deduces rules of con- 
duct from his formulated statements of these 
relations. He also rejects as equally unten- 
able the theories respectively of those who 
make good conduct consist in excellence of 
being, or virtuousness of action, or rectitude 
of motive, or obedience to intuitional percep- 
tions, and insists that underneath them all, as 
it respects the goodness or badness of acts, lies 
the fundamental assumption that acts are good 
or bad according as their aggregate effects in- 
crease men’s happiness or misery, that condnet 
| is considered by us as good or bad not because 
it is oris not in conformity with the alleged will 
of God, nor because it is in obedience to the laws 
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made by the state, but according as its aggre- 
gate results, to self or others, or both, are plea- 
surable or painful, every other proposed stand- 
ard of conduct, whether perfection of nature is 
the assigned proper aim, or virtuousness of life, 
or rectitude of motive, in his judgment deriving 
its authority from this standard, and upon be- 


ing analyzed, bringing us down to happiness | 


experienced in some form, at some time, by 
some person, as its fundamental idea. The 
treatise is a model of condensed and lucid 
statement and of subtle reasoning, but the 
reader will be struck by the inexpressible 
dreariness of its tone, as if its author had veri- 
fied in his own experience the simile of one of 
our greatest living poets, that “the setting of 
a great hope is like the setting of the sun—the 
brightness of our life is gone.” 

Ir is seldom that we come upon a work con- 
taining as much solid information of immediate 
and practical value, and addressed to so large 
a range of personal and social interests, as the 
Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health,’ edited 
by Dr. Buck, of this city, and containing a se- 
ries of exhaustive papers, each one of which 
rises to the dignity of a complete work, con- 
tributed by over a score of our most eminent 
physicians, surgeons, chemists, and professors 
of hygiene. The scope of these important vol- 
umes may be gathered from the following out- 
line. After an able and comprehensive gener- 
al introduction, in which the office of sanitary 
science is stated, the causes of disease pointed 
out, and the jurisprudence of hygiene exam- 
ined, the hygienic problem, as it relates more 
particularly to the individual, is discussed un- 
der the heads of individual hygiene, habita- 
tions, and occupations. This constitutes the 
first part of the work; and the second part is 


phase of the subject, or the public health. The 
intention of the observers, the results of whose 
investigations are comprised in these volumes, 
has been to produce a practical treatise, limit- 
ed to a consideration of the most usual pre- 
ventable causes of disease in civilized coun- 





orate sub-treatises, by persons specially quali- 
fied for the task, on infant hygiene, on food and 
drink, on drinking water and public water sup- 
plies, on physical exercise, and on the care of 
the person. Under the head of “ Habitations” 
there are similar treatises on soil and water, 
on the atmosphere, and on the general princi- 
ples of hospital construction. And under the 
head of “ Occupations,” completing the consid- 
eration of the personal phase of the subject, 
are further treatises on the hygiene of occu- 
pations, of camps, of the naval and merchant 
marine, and of coal and other mines. Finally, 
the social phase, or public health, is discussed 
ineleven treatises, covering four hundred pages, 
and embracing the subjects of infant mortal- 
ity, vital statistics, the adulteration of food, 
public nuisances, sea-coast and inland quaran- 
tine, small-pox and other contagious disorders, 
the hygiene of syphilis, disinfectants, village 
sanitary associations, and school hygiene. In 
addition to the value of the work to profes- 
sional men by reason of the mass of recent 
scientific information which it contains, it pos- 
sesses a special value for them in its copious 


| lists of books relating to the general subject 


of hygiene and state medicine, and which form 
a useful bibliography of each topic under its 
appropriate head. To non-professional men 
the work is one of inestimable value. It should 
form a part of the library of every large pub- 
lic institution—penal, educational, or eleemos- 
ynary—and of the health ofticers of every town 
and city. 


THE secretary of the Silk Growers’ Associa- 
tion of America has made a contribution to 
the history of manufactures in this country, 
which is worthy of imitation by our other 


| leading industries, in a volume entitled The 
appropriated to a consideration of the social | 


tries, more especially in the United States, and | 


of the surest and most economical means of 
diminishing or destroying these causes. That 
this intention has been ably fulfilled, within 
the specified limitations, not only as relates to 
the general round of the topies discussed, but 
also as relates to the particular treatment of 
each topic, will impress itself upon all who ex- 
amine the results of the joint investigations, 
conducted on separate lines, of the competent 
specialists whose contributions form these am- 
ple volumes. An idea of the breadth and also 
of the minuteness of these investigations may 
be derived from a synopsis of the several divis- 
ions of the treatise. Thus: under the head 
of “Individual Hygiene” there are distinet elab- 

10 A Treatise on Hugiene and Public Health. Edited by 


Ti 
Auwert H. Brox, M.D. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 792 and 657. 
New York: William Wood and Co, 





Silk Goods of America,’ in which he gives a 
sueccinet and interesting account of the recent 
improvements and advances of silk manufac- 
ture in the United States. Although the prox- 
imate aim of the volume is to influence publie 
opinion and the course of legislation in behalf 
of the continuance of the tariff policy of our 
government, to which its author largely at- 
tributes the development of the silk industry 
in this country, and the great improvement in 


| the quality of our silk goods, it is far from be- 


| ing a mere plea for protection. 





In addition 
to this it comprises an interesting sketch of 
the origin of the industry in this country, 
together with accounts of the sources from 
whence the raw silk is procured, the methods 
of its production and the amount used in 
America, and of the various branches of the 
silk manufacture. Among the interesting facts 
stated are several which will be a surprise to 
consumers of silk fabries, and which, if true, 
should have an influence to dissipate their 





11 The Silk Goods of America. A Brief Account of the 
Recent Improvements and Advances of Silk Manufacture 
in the United States. Svo, pp. 120. New York: D. Van 


| Nostrand, 
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prejudice in favor of foreign silks. He asserts 
that American silk goods are better as well as 
cheaper than foreign silks, and supports his 
assertion by the statement that nearly the en- 
tire product of our silk mills is represented as 
of European make in the final sales of the re- 
tailer to the consumer. And he further de- 
that our manufacturers have 
obliged to make better fabrics than their for- 
eign rivals in order to attain standing in a 
market where imported articles have held a 
long-established reputation. According to 
this writer, the manufacture of silk in this 
country has not been largely profitable, man- 
ufacturers having been able merely to hold 
their own; and its benefits have mainly ac- 
erued to the 
better and cheaper goods, and to the opera- 
tives, who have had steady employment. In 
this connection Mr. Wyckoff states the inter- 


clares been 


consumers, Who have obtained 


esting economic fact “that the work-people 
who have been thus benefited are of a higher 
class than the average. The work is cleanly, 
comparatively light, and not hurtful in any 
way to the operative; and hence it happens 
that respectable parents, who would object to 
have their families employed in other factories, 

have them busy in the silk mills.” 
e adds that in consequence “the con- 


And 

trast between the laboring classes of this coun- 
try and of Europe is nowhere more striking 
than in this industry.” 


are glad to 
h 


THERE is an unusual amount of vigorous 
thinking and of acute criticism on art and so- 
ciety in an anonymous American novel, whose 
title, A Man's a Man for Wd that,'* is also its text. 
Nevertheless, we 
a novel for its narrative and dramatie effects 
will grow impatient over the constantly re- 
curring reflections and eriticisms 
brilliant as they often are—with which the 
author divides the interest of his reader, and 
retards the action of his story. The usual ef- 
fect of a divided allegiance is visible on the 
work of art. In concentrating his 
attention upon an attempt to probe the inex- 
orable elegant veneering and polished conven- 
tionalities of society, and in his effort to read 
the moral that 
author often loses sight of the actors in his 
drama, and sacrifices the dramatic to the 
dactiec and wsthetic. 
hotly in love, or, for that matter, even the 
most mature and sedate lovers, do not usual- 
ly talk metaphysics to each other—at least 
they do not out of Scotland—nor do they ut- 
ter elaborate art criticisms while giving vent 
to their fondness. There is too much of this 
in the tale before us, especially in its earlier 
portions. Later on, the critical and didactic 
give place somewhat to the narrative and 
dramatic, and the movement 


tale as a 


Us 


becomes more 


12 A Man’s a Man for a’ That. ‘* Knickerbocker Novels 
Series.” Square 12mo, pp. 390. New York: G. P. 
nam’s Sons. 
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rapid. On the whole, however, we prefer the 
He is 


reasons 


author’s criticisms to his love scenes. 
a better analyst than story-teller; he 
better than he describes or builds. 


THERE is a strong family resemblance be- 
tween Mrs. Burnett’s Haworth’s'® 
ecessor, That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 


and its pred- 
The characters 
in both belong to the same type, and have the 
same general “make up,” the situations and 
incidents are suggested by similar accidents 
of circumstance or surrounding, and the tone 

Both 
abound in sharp contrasts of situation, of so- 


of each is realistic and melodramatie. 


cial conditions, and of mental, moral, and phys- 
ical character. Of the two, Haworth’s exhibits 
the least play of the imagination, and is the 
most artificial: it has less of the inspiration 
of the poet, and more of the tact of the play- 


wright. And yet several of its characters, not- 


ably Haworth’s loving and artless old mother, 


foresee that those who read | 


strong and | 


he evolves therefrom, the | 


di- } 


Young people who are | 


are very tender and touching creations, most 
simple and unaffected. As arule, however, the 
characters are overdrawn 
the best executed and 
have a touch of exaggeration. 


those which 
sensational 
But Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s art as story-teller more than compen- 
sates for all this. 


; even 


are least 


Her narrative is a strong, 
full stream, instinet with movement and color, 
and many of its humorous, quaint, or pathetic 
passages are fine specimens of scenic effect. 

It is the mode to indulge in a good deal of 
cheap raillery at the expense of James as a 
novelist, on the score mainly of the numerous 
initials prefixed to his patronymic, and his 
trick of opening many of his tales with two 
men on Notwithstanding 
pungent provocatives of ridicule, we confess, 
despite the jeers of Mrs. Grundy, to a cordial 
liking for Mr. James’s novels. Far less brill- 
iant and artistic than Scott, or Diekens, or 
Thackeray, or any of our greatest 
neither of them surpasses him as a story-teller, 
or in the spirit and variety of the incidents with 
which he diversifies his tales, or in the whole- 
some purity of the atmosphere that environs 
his scenes and characters. Those who have 
the moral courage to disregard the stereotyped 
sneers that are generally coupled with Mr. 
James’s productions will have an opportunity 
to test our judgment by reading The Gypsy,'* 
by that author, just published by the Harpers. 
This is one of his most characteristic, though 
by no means one of his best, novels, and will 
amply reward a perusal, notwithstanding its 
petty defects, and despite the appearance of his 
two inevitable horsemen in its opening chapter. 


horseback. 


these 


novelists, 


AMONG other recent additions to the depart- 
ment of fiction are the following, which we must 


13 Haworth’s. 


By Frances Honeson Burnett. 12mo, 
pp. 374. } 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
14 The Gypsy. A Tale. By G. P. R. James. “ Frank- 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 96. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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dismiss with brief reference: Moy O' Brien, a 
sprightly tale of Irish life, in which love and 
home-rule polities are ingeniously blended; 


The Afghan’s Knife,® a historico-sensational | 


novel, founded on incidents in the sepoy re- 
bellion, whose treatment suggests an unfavor- 
able comparison with Hardy’s brilliant novel 
on the same hackneyed theme; and Anthony 
Trollope’s Framley Parsonage,’ a tale that will 
please the large circle of quiet readers who 
relish variety, but have no taste for dramatic 
effect, and who enjoy glimpses of life and so- 
ciety among the English higher and privileged 


classes. 


THosE who teach and those who are learn- 
ing German will thank us for directing their 
attention to A First German Reading-Book,’® on 
the plan of Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia La- 


| tina,” which has been published by the Messrs, 
| Harper in a compact and well-printed volume, 
| It comprises four courses: the first, consisting 
of aneedotes in the easiest style, exhibiting 
different forms of syntax and construction; 
the second, of choice prose fables, selected 
from Lessing and other standard German 
writers; and the third and fourth, of more 
difficult stories and narratives, sketches of 
natural history, and passages from German 
history and legendary remains. The first 
three courses are printed in Roman charac- 
ters, and the fourth in the ordinary German 
type. The selections are assisted by copious 
explanatory notes, and there is a dictionary 
appended which comprises all the words in 
| the text, and a classified list of many words 
common to both the German and the English 
| languages. 


| 





Chiter’s Wistorical Rerard. 


POLITICAL. 

“SUR Record is closed on the 22d of Septem- 
( ber.—State elections have been held in 
California, Kentucky, and Maine. In Califor- 
nia the Republicans elected three Congress- 
men, and the Working-men’s party elected its 
candidate for Mayor of San Francisco. In Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Blackburn, the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, received a majority of 43,917. 
In Maine, the result of the contest for the Gov- 


ernorship will have to be decided by the Leg- | 
islature, in both branches of which the Repub- | 


licans have gained a majority. 

State political Conventions have been held 
as follows: New York Greenback, at Utica, Au- 
gust 29, nominating Harris Lewis for Govern- 
or; Minnesota Republican, at St. Paul, Sep- 
tember 2, nominating John S. Pillsbury for 


Governor; New York Repnblican, at Saratoga, | 
September 3, nominating Alonzo B. Cornell for | 
Governor; New York Prohibitionist, at Syra- | 


cuse, September 3, nominating John W. Meares 


for Governor; Wisconsin Democratic, at Madi- | 
son, nominating Alexander Mitchell for Gov- | 


ernor; Maryland Greenback, at Baltimore, Sep- 
tember 10, nominating Howard Meeks for 
Governor; Nebraska Democratic, at Lincoln, 
September 10, nominating Elger Wakely for 
Supreme Judge ; New York Democratic, at Syr- 
acuse, September 11, renominating Governor 
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| Robinson; New York Tammany, at Syracuse, 
| September 11, nominating John Kelly; Mary- 
| land Republican, at Baltimore, September 12, 
nominating James A. Gary for Governor; Mas- 
sachusetts Republican, at Worcester, Septem- 
| ber 15, nominating John D. Long for Governor. 
| Early in September the British embassy at 
Cabool, Afghanistan, was attacked by revolt- 
ing Afghan troops, and all the officers were 
killed. The embassy arrived in Cabool July 
24, with Major Cavagnari at its head. British 
troops have been ordered to Cabool. This re- 
volt was followed by another at Herat, where 
the Afghan troops plundered and burned the 
governor’s house and murdered their general, 
who was a friend and supporter of the Ameer. 

The Zulu king, Cetywayo, was captured by 
| the British detachment under Major Marter, 
August 28. This practically terminates the 
Zulu war. 


DISASTERS, 

September 17.—Burning of a tenement-house 
in South Boston, Massachusetts. Five lives 
lost. 

September 12.—Colliery explosion at Leyeett, 
England. Five lives lost. 


OBITUARY. 
August 31.—At New Orleans, General John 
| B. Hood, aged forty-eight years. 
| September 7.—At the Isles of Shoals, William 
| M. Hunt, the artist, aged fifty-five years. 
| September 18.—In New York city, Daniel 
| Drew, aged eighty-two years. ~ 
| August 27.—At Hampstead, England, Sir 
| Rowland Hill, the promoter of the cheap post- 
age reform, aged eighty-four years. 

September 18.—At Paris, France, Viollet-le- 
Due, the well-known architect, aged sixty-five 
years. 
| September 20.—In Berlin, Prussia, the Rev. 
| Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., aged sixty years. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Cditar’s 


N a flourishing young city of Michigan lives 
a worthy man who has had the misfortune 
to be a widower three times, and is now living 
with his fourth wife, who has two boys by a 
former marriage. These have 
call the step-father “ pa.” 


been tat 
While ent rtaining 
company at tea a few evenings since, an aggra- 
vated case of divorce became the topic of con- 
versation. A lady expressed herself emphatie- 
ally against divorces, quoting several passages 
of Scripture, and concluding with this: “ And 
St. Paul says he that puttet 
commits a grievous sin.” 

At this, the oldest boy, having duly filled his 
stomach, suddenly took in the whole subject by 
saying, “ Why, 


h away his wife 


pa has put away three or fom 
on ’em, and he’s a deacon, too!” 


That will do for Michigan, 


distinguished as an actor, assumed the tone of 


1 artist of the first class. It is said of him 


at one time his valet 


at breakfast in a hotel, and after reminding 


him of engagements that would keep him oc- | 


cupied all the morning, suggested that in order 


to save time he should order dinner at once. 


‘What will you have, Sir?” inquired the valet. 
“Wh 


at do I play to-night? 
‘Richard, Sir,” was the response. 
“Then order roast beef, very rare.” 

A wonder-stricken youth sitting near 
tragedian, and who was profoundly impressed 
by the near presence of the actor, timidly re- 
marked: * Excuse me, Mr. Buchanan, but what 
do you eat before playing Claude Melnotte ?” 

“Wattles, Sir 
in his most pompous tone. 

Tus shocking specimen of discourtesy oc- 
eurred recently in North Adams, one of the 
leading manufacturing towns in 
A colporteur entered one of the manu- 
factories, and asked the gentleman who seemed 
of the concern, “ May I 


setts. 


to be the head man 
leave some tracts ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the old 
“but please to leave them with 
ward the door.” 


the heels to- 


Tuvs writes a friend in Washington County, 


Mississippi: 
“You of course know that this is a part of 


the great Mississippi Valley liable to annual | 


inundation from the Father of Waters, whose 
feats ip this respect 
to check. 


our government is seeking 


In this alluvial bottom dwells old 


Jesse D——, noted for his quaint speeches and | 


imperturbable manner. On one occasion Jesse 
Was witness in a case with which the moisture 
or aridity of the soil had not the remotest con- 


nection, but notwithstanding this, he prefaced 


his answer to every question with the irrele- | 


himself up to his full height 


| many she wanted. 


came to him while } 


” asked Buchanan. | 


the 


| of his parish who had just lost her hus! 


Massachu- | 
| being able to offer the relief of such faith, 


| him, then, by this time! 
gentleman ; | 


Prawer, 


vant remark, ‘Wa’al, I war desp’rately over- 
flowed that year.’ le annoyed 
by the constant repetition of this remark, 
examining counsel finally rather 
sneering tone, ‘ Mr. D——, will you please state 
to the Court and jury what you mean by be- 
Straightening 
(six feet thre 
with a drawl of corresponding length, he r 
plied: ‘Wa’al, Sir, 1 mean by that thar war 


ter for wagonin’, and not enough for 


Becoming a litt 
the 


said, in a 


ing “desp’rately overtlowed” ? 


too much wate 
boativ’.’ The counsel gave it up. 

A GRAND Rapipbs( Michigan) druggist writes: 
“A Jady Sabbath-school teacher in a country 
school ealled in at our store and inquired for 
I inquired how 
She replied: ‘I don’t know, 


some Sabbath-school cards. 


- | but anyway I'll take part of a deck.” 
THE late MeKean Buchanan, though not very | 


A CLERICAL friend in Marion County, Indi- 
ana, Drawer the following 
riage notice, which appeared more than forty 
years ago in a paper in his possession : 


sends to the mar- 


Married, 
Music an 


on the ——, by the Rev. Mr. ——, Mr. George 


1 Miss Katharine Hawk. 


The magic of Music, we often have 
Can lull the wild passions to rest; 
But wl thought of it’s luring a bird 


So shy as a Hawk from her nest? 


heard, 
» ever 


SPEAKING of religious matters, a cl 
said not long ago that he once visited ; 
and, in 
order to offer consolation, and upon her earnest 


| inquiries as to the reunion of families in heav- 
watiles,” responded Buchanan, | 
and when she asked with anxiety whether any 
| time must elapse before friends would be able 


en, he strongly asserted his belief in that fact ; 


to find each other in the next world, he em- 
phatiecally said, “No! they will be united at 
once.” He was thinking of the happiness of 


when she broke in upon his meditations by 


| exclaiming, sadly, “ Well, his first wife has got 


” 


From Exeter, New Hampshire, comes this to 


| the Drawer: 


For study of character and individual pe- 
culiarities there is no better field than a coun- 
try prayer-meeting of the good old-fashioned 
style, where every brother is expected to tell 
his experience, and “ Mear” and “ Windham” 
are not yet superseded by Moody and Sankey 
In the town of —— one is held regu- 

larly, at which Uncle Pete, an octogenarian 
darky, often holds forth, and in the genuine 
South Ca’lina dialect. 
and leaning on the seat in front, began an ex- 
| hortation, in a quavering voice, against skep- 
ticism, and concluded with this illustration: 
“Some folks has lots of trouble ’bout de Trin- 


tunes. 


One evening Pete rose, 
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ity. Now it’s allas plain as day. Jes look at 
dis, breddren: S’pose yer goes out to sea in a 
ship, and yer ties a bucket to a rope, and t’rows 
it overboard. Now, in course, it fills, and de 
water's in de bucket, and de bucket’s in de sea. 
Jes like de Trinity—one’s in t’other, and t’oth- 
er’s in one.” 









SOME nine years ago Mr. - 





brought a suit 
against the South Carolina Railroad for dam- 
Hi ages to his property. Losing it in the Superi- 
or Court, he carried it to the Supreme Court, 
where he represented his own cause, and began 
his argument by saying, “May it please the 
Court, there is an old French adage which 
says, ‘A man who is his own lawyer hath a 
fool for a client.”” The following Tuesday 
the Supreme Court pronounced its decision, 
adverse to Mr. ——, who, being then in Augus- 
ta, was telegraphed to by his friend Judge 
McLaws, as follows: “Judgment for defendant 
in error. French adage affirmed by Supreme 
Court.” 




















A SouTHERN gentleman informs the Drawer 
that, many years ago, while engaged in the 
commission business at Appalachicola, he had 
shipped to him by one of the river boats fifty 
bales of cotton—the crop of an up-country 
planter. “The boat snagged and sunk, and 
he, hearing the report of the disaster, wrote me 
that if his cotton was ‘wraked,’ I was to in- 
sure it for seventy dollars a bale; but if not 
‘wraked, then only to insure it for fifty dol- 
lars a bale, and to write him immediately, 
whichever I did.” 

It is by this simple,easy process that the 
“honest old planter” sometimes seeks to sell 
his “crap” to the confiding insurance man. 























How doth the jaundiced Englishman reluct 
at joining with the free American in celebra- 
ting the ever-memorable “ Fourth’! Thus it 
was that a Briton living in San Francisco ex- 
cused himself for keeping his store open by say- 
ing to the good republican who remonstrated 
with him: “Oh, ye know, I didn’t have to wait 
for the 4th of any beastly month to get my in- 
dependence, ye know. Never was a slave, or 
anything of that sort, ye know. Pleasant 
day, though, isn’t it ?” 












Tuk late Colonel Samuel H. Black was a na- 
tive of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He served 
with distinetion as lieutenant-colonel in one 
of the Pennsylvania regiments in the Mexi- 
can war, was afterward appointed by Pres- 
ident Buchanan Governor of Nebraska, and 
was killed in one of the battles in Virginia 
during the recent rebellion. Me was a gal- 
lant soldier and an able lawyer. At one time, 
when arguing a case with great vehemence be- 
fore Judge P- , he cited a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which he insisted clearly settled 
the matter in favor of his client. The judge 
remarked: “ Why, colonel, you cited this case 

















yesterday in Brown v. Whittaker, and on the 
argument applied the principle precisely the 
other way.” The colonel, with a comic bewil- 
derment of face, after a little hesitation, re- 
plied: “T hope your honor will remember my 
virtues only, and with Christian charity over- 
look my vices.” 





THE spiritual interests of the First Preshy- 
terian Church of P were in charge of the 
venerable Dr. H , Whose ministerial life 
was spent with that aristocratic congregation. 
Jimmy S- was for many years the sexton, 
and was regarded by the members as an indis- 
pensable fixture. He was from the north of 
Ireland, a Presbyterian of the deepest azure; 
and though limited in education, was esteemed 
for his honesty and truthfulness. Jimmy fell 
sick, and as he was somewhat advanced in 
years, concluded he was about to die. He 
sent for Dr. , a physician and member of 
the church, who responded to the call, ac- 
companied by the minister, both of whom 
manifested much interest in his recovery. 
The doctor diagnosed, and gave a prescription, 
and when they were about to leave, said, “ Jim- 
my, you are not in a dangerous condition, so 
don’t be frightened. You may live to dig both 
our graves yet.” Jimmy, in the innocence of 
his heart, replied, “If it is the Almighty’s wull, 
gintlemen, I’d be plased to do it viry soon.” 

















Tue Drawer has the honor to present to the 
lovers of excessive humor the following, which 
is the twenty-first anecdote in Taylor’s Wit 
and Mirth, edited by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt: 

A country fellow, who had not walked much in streets 
that were paved, came to London, where a dog came sud- 
denly out of a house, and furiously ran at him. The fel- 
low stooped to take up a stone to cast at the dog, and 
finding them all fast rammed or paved in the ground, 
quoth he: “* What a strange country am I in, where the 
people tie up the stones and let the dogs loose!” 


A CLERICAL friend in Kansas, and former 
contributor to the Drawer, sends the following : 
“ Ministers sometimes find it easier to preach 
than to practice, as I know, for I am a minis- 
ter. We were lately ordaining a young min- 
ister who was supposed to have a luxuriant 
imagination which needed to be held in check. 
The ‘charge’ was given by a sedate Scotch- 
man past fifty, who said to the candidate, 
‘Preach the Gospel. Don’t quote poetry, but 
‘Tell the old, old story 
Of Jesus and his love.’” 


Tue Life of Charles Lever, recently published 
by Harper and Brothers, is full of pleasant an- 
ecdote and reminiscence. This one is very 
neat: While consul at Trieste, Lever had ac- 
companied his daughter to London. Lord 
Lytton, hearing of his arrival, invited him to 
dinner. “Ah, Lever,” said he, greeting him, 
“so glad you were able to come! You will 
meet your chief, Clarendon” (then Minister of 
| Foreign Affairs). Now Lever had omitted the 
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formality of applying for leave. “I fear I] years. How do you reconcil 


must retire; my nose is bleeding,” he replied, 
making for the door, which at that instant 
opened, Lord Clarendon being announced. 
After shaking hands with the host, his lord- 
ship espied Lever before he conld make good 
his retreat. “Ah, Mr. Lever, I didn’t know 
you were in England; I didn’t even know you 
had asked for leave.” “ No-o-no, my lord,” 
stammered the witty novelist; “I thought it 
would be more respectful to your lordship to 
come and ask for it in person.” 


THIS comes to us as a fresh anecdote of Fa- | 


ther Taylor, the famous sailor-preacher of Bos- 
ton. At one of his prayer-meetings an opu- 
lent merchant came in to honor the meeting. 
He spoke a few words extolling the kindness 
of the Boston people in aiding Mr. Taylor to 


buiid his chapel, and their consideration of | 


poor sailors. As soon as the great man had 
finished, Father Taylor quietly asked: “Is there 
any other old sinner from up town who would 
like to say a word before we vo on with the 
meeting?” No other old sinner responded. 


THE following pleasant thing in the way 


of definition occurred a few days since in one 
of the publie schools of a city in Massachusetts. 
A member of the committee, Captain , was 





visiting the school, and the class having read 
from Webster’s address at Plymouth, the cap- 
tain asked the class, “* Who was Webster ?” 
One boy said “a statesman,” another “an 
orator.” 
‘But what is a statesman ? 
tain. 


” 


asked the cap- 
“ A man who goes around making speeches,” 
answered a boy. 
“That is not quite right,” replied the cap- 
tain; “J go around sometimes making speech- 
es, but Iam not a statesman.” 
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le that with what 
you said, that a man using both tobaceo and 
whiskey couldn’t live more than five or six 
years ?” 

Mr. Trask was somewhat startled, and to 
gain time for collecting his thoughts, began 
asking some questions, 

* How old did you say the man was ?” 

“Some seventy -tive ve ars.” 

“And he has been using both tobaceo and 
whiskey ever since he was thirty ?” 

“Yes, using them constantly and freely.” 

“Well, what kind of aman is he? Does he 
seem to take much interest in business, or in 
anything that’s going on?” 

“Waral, no, I don’t think he Noes.” 

‘Does he seem to love any body ” 
‘Wa/al, no.” 

“Does he seem to hate anybody ?” 

“No, I don’t think he does; he seems kinder 
indifferent to everything.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Trask, who by this time had 
gathered up his wits, “ your old man has evident- 
ly been dead for sone Sorty years, ¢ nd the only lis- 
take yow ve made is that you did not bury him.” 

Amid the shout of laughter that rose upon 
the answer, the audience broke up, and Mr. 
Trask was relieved. 


AN old gentleman in Centre County, Penn- 
sylvania, when on his death-bed called in Dr. 
R——, one of the best-read practitioners in 
the country. When the doctor arrived, the 
patient informed him that he was not going 
to take any of his medicine, but he wanted to 
know when he was going to die. After a 
proper diagnosis, the doctor informed his pa- 


| tient that he was very ill, and could not live 
| long unless he took medicine. 


A bright little fellow spoke up: “TJ know. | 


It is a man who goes around making good | 


speeches.” 


THE Rey. George Trask, of Massachusetts, 
was noted throughout the State as an able 
and eloquent lecturer against tobacco and all 
intoxicating drinks. At one time he had ad- 
dressed a large and attentive audience, and, 


among other things, said in his lecture that | 


no man habitually using tobacco and whiskey 


could expect to live more than five or six years | 
after beginning to use them. And so earnest | 


and positive was he in his address, and so at- 
tentive his audience, that at its close he con- 
fidently challenged any reply, and invited any 
questions on the subject. After a moment’s 
silence a man rose and said: 


I would like to ask a question. One of my 
neighbors is an old man, some seventy-five 
years old, and he has used both tobacco and 
whiskey-—all he could get—ever since he was 
thirty years old, that is, for some forty-five 


“ Well, I won’t take any of your medicine ; 
but can’t you tell me just how long I can 
live ?” was the reply. 

“No, I can’t tell that.” 

“Well, you call again to-morrow. Your bill 
will be paid, but I won’t take any of your 
medicine.” 

The doctor called next day, as requested, 
and found his patient rapidly declining, when 
the following conversation occurred: 

PATIENT. “ Well, doctor, can you tell me 
now how long I am going to live ?” 

Doctor. “No, I can not tell yet exactly; 
but you can not live long unless you take 
medicine.” 

PATIENT. “Well, I won’t take any of your 
medicine; but you come again to-morrow. 
Your bill will be paid.” 

Again, on the next day, the doctor was at 
the sick man’s side, and they conversed as fol- 


| lows: 
“T like what you have said, Mr. Trask, but | 


PATIENT. “Well, doctor, can you tell me 
now how long I am going to live?” 

Doctor. “ You will die, Sir, inside of twen- 
ty-four hours, if you don’t take medicine.” 

PATIENT. “ Well, I won’t take your medi- 
cine. Youcan gonow. J can die without you. 
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Your bill will be paid when Iam gone. Fare- 
well, doctor.” 

And inside of the prescribed time the old 
gentleman passed from earth. 


TuHIs same doctor at one time was called 
upon to give the necessary certificate to se- 
cure the admission of a young man to the in- 
sane asylum. After the necessary examina- 
tion he handed the required certificate to the 
father of the young man, accompanied by his 
bill of five dollars. The father complained of 
the bill as excessive, whereupon the doctor 





“Tr WAS BUT YESTERDAY HE CALLED ME ‘LITTLE BUTTERCUP,’ YET IT 
SEEMS AS THOUGH YEARS HAD PASSED SINCE THEN,” 


said, “ Oh, just pay me that for this one, and 
I will give you a eertificate for all the other mem- 
bers of your family for nothing.” 


Tis rather funny advertisement recently 
appeared in a London paper: 
A GOOD plain cook wanted—a singer preferred—at a 
- country rectory. 
On this being shown to a deplorable mis- 
creant who had the misfortune to be a friend 
of Edmund Yates, he suggested that the rev- 
erend gentleman might like Grisi cooking, and 
prefer Patti’s to any other entrées. 


How capital was the observation of a witty 
gentleman who, desiring to express the micro- 








scopic niggardliness of a miser of his acquaint- 
ance, said, “I believe he would be willing to 
take the beam out of his own eye if he knew 
he could sell the timber!” 


THANKs to a friend in Colorado for the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the late Bishop Eastburn: 

The late Bishop of Massachusetts, while on 
a visit to one of his parishes in the Connecticut 
Valley, was vexed in his righteous soul at the 
sight of what he considered as germs of Ro- 
manism. In one of the side rooms of the 
church were the faded floral Easter mottoes 
and emblems: there were 
crosses, crowns, and other 
tokens of the dreadful 
scarlet woman’s presence. 
During the celebration 
of service the suspicions 
which had been previous- 
ly aroused were abundant- 
ly confirmed ; for when the 
Creed was rehearsed, many 
of the congregation, at 
the name of Jesus, bowed 
very low. It should be 
remarked here that in 
that particular parish, as 
in all other Massachusetts 
parishes, all kinds of views 
were represented ; and so, 
at that particular arti- 
cle in the Creed, while 
some bowed their heads 
exceedingly low, others 
stood up. straight, and 
others still, to show their 
Geneva tendencies, if any- 
thing, bent over backward. 
Still, there were the terri- 
ble majority, who bowed 
’way down. The excellent 
bishop was greatly moved. 
Here was an evil, and he, 
by the terms of his oftice, 
was in duty bound to 
rebuke it. The occasion 
offered at the afternoon 
catechising of the Sunday- 
school. The Creed was re- 
hearsed in its proper place, and the parishion- 
ers, largely represented, united with the mem- 
bers of the school in saying it. And now came 
the bishop’s turn. 

“Children,” he said, “ what do we do in the 
Creed when we come to the name of our bless- 
ed Redeemer ?” 

“We always bow the head,” was the reply. 

“Yes, children, and that is perfectly right,” 
was the episcopal response. ‘ We should al- 
ways bow our heads in the Creed at that sa- 
ered name. But I observed this morning that 
there are some people in this congregation who 
get their heads down, and keep them down all 
the way through the Virgin Mary and Pontius 
Pilate.” 


crewing 























